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CONTROL AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON Foreign Rewartions, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:35 a. m., 
in the Caucus Room, Senate Office Building, Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 
Present: Senator Humphre . 
Senator Humpurey. We will call the meeting to order. 


OPENING REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


This is the eighth hearing of the Subcommittee on Disarmament. 
It is the first of our hearings in Washington at which private citi- 
zens and private organizations have an opportunity to present their 
views. 

The large number of witnesses today is an encouraging sign that 
the problems relating to the control and reduction of armaments and 
the objective of disarmament are being faced by a great many of our 
citizens. 

We welcome your ideas and your suggestions, and I want to thank 
some of the people I can see in this room who have sent me communi- 
cations, documents, letters, on several occasions, relating to our work 
and relating to their ideas in the field of disarmament. 

As you know, we would like to explore fully the testimony of each 
witness, but our time, unfortunately, is limited. Therefore, I am 
asking each person who testifies to confine his remarks to a maximum 
of 10 minutes. His statement will be printed in full in the record as 
if it were read, if the statement is longer than 10 minutes. 

Any witness who prefers to file his or her statement rather than 
deliver it orally may do so. I assure you that it shall be printed in 
the record of the proceedings and receive the full consideration of the 
subcommittee. 

INTRODUCTION OF WITNESS 


We will start out by hearing the witness of the Friends Committee 
on National Legislation. I understand Mr. E. Raymond Wilson 
wants to introduce the witness; is that correct ? 

We are delighted to have you here, Mr. Wilson, and I want to com- 
mend you for your wonderful work in not only this field but in many 
fields of legislation. 

Mr. E. Raymonp Writson (executive secretary, Friends Committee 
on National Legislation). Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The witness for the Friends Committee on National Legislation 
this morning is Prof. Kenneth E. Boulding, professor of economics 
at the University of Michigan. 
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He has previously been a member of our executive committee and 
an active participant in the work of the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation. 

Senator Humeurey Go right ahead, Professor. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH E. BOULDING, REPRESENTING FRIENDS 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Boutprne. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that although I am 
moved in this matter by my interest as a member of the Religious 
Society of Friends, I want to testify pr incipally today in my capacity 
as a professional economist on the question of the economics of dis- 
armament. 

I am sure that I do not need in this committee to point up the im- 
portance of the subject. It is my belief that we are today in an unprec- 
edented cris is of mankind which has arisen largely because of our 
very success in technological innovation which has Secasht us all so 
close together that we can no longer rely on distance to keep us from 
blowing each other to pieces. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ECONOMY TO DISARMAMENT 


The question which I particularly wish to testify to is the question 
of whether the American economy can adjust itself to a substantial 
reduction of armaments even, shall we say, up to the order of $40 bil- 
lion a year. 

There are many apprehensions 1 in this regard. We know that one 
of the principal points in Communist doctrine is that the prosperity of 
American capitalism is dependent on these large armament expendi- 
tures and that, therefore, we dare not disarm for fear of going into 
another depression. 

Well, I want to say I don’t believe that; but I do want to say, also, 
that if this is not to be true, rather clear policy in this regard is neces- 
sary. And what I would particularly like to urge on the committee is 
the development of a rather extended program of coordinated research 
in this field. 


STAFF STUDY OF ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


Senator Humpnrey. Dr. Boulding, may I just say at this point that 
one of the staff studies of the subcommittee is related to the very topic 
to which you address yourself, the economics of disarmament. You 
might well call it 

Mr. Boutprne. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey (continuing). The economic challenges and 
economic problems, which are involved, if the United States goes into 
a rather extensive program of reduction of arms with all its effect upon 
the total productive mechanism and the employment factors in your 
economy. 

And I am very pleased that you are addressing yourself to this, 
because I think this is an area where a good deal of advance planning 
has to be done. Let’s not fool ourselves. If we could achieve this 
highly desired objective of disarmament, if, for example, at the next 
conference of the U. N. Commission on Disarmament we were able to 
arrive at a point of agreement, we would then have to be prepared to 
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shift a vast amount of our total productive capacity into capital and 
consumer goods of a civilian nature, and do it rather rapidly. 

Mr. Bou.pine. Yes, indeed. 

* Well, I am quite sure I don’t need to give Senator Humphrey a 
lecture on economics. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, you do; I need a lot of it. 

Mr. Boutprne. It is always tempting for a professor of economics 
to do so. 

PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 


I would like to outline extremely briefly what I think is the essence 
of the problem. 

If the American economy is to operate at full capacity, it must pro- 
duce in this year something like $400 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices as what we call the gross national product. 

Because of the growth of the economy, this total, of course, increases 
every year, but I want to neglect that in my illustrations. 

If we are to continue producing at full capacity, the capacity output 
must be absorbed or disposed of in some way; and there are four main 
avenues of this disposition : 

The larger part of it is purchased by households, this year about 
$260 billion. 

A considerable slice is taken by Government, both Federal, State, 
and local; almost $80 billion, in round figures. 

A sliver goes to foreign investment. This is very small in our 
economy. 

And the rest is either bought by or remains in the hands of businesses 
as gross additions to the real capital of businesses—new buildings, 
new machines, increases in inventories, and soon. That is about $60 
billion this year. 

The fourth item is in many ways the crux of the situation. At any 
one time there is only a certain amount of additions to the real capital 
of businesses which is, as we might say, desired or that the businessmen 
are willing to go in for. 

And if the actual additions are larger than this, there will be un- 
wanted accumulations, either of inventory or of raw materials, or 
even, perhaps, of houses and buildings. And it is the development of 
these unwanted accumulations which ] produces the cumulative behavior 
that may result in depression and unemployment. 

At the other end, of course, if the accumulations are less than is 
desired, this may result in inflation. But I don’t think we have to 
worry about that too much at the present time. 


WHAT MEASURES SHOULD BE TAKEN 


Now, suppose I paint a very gloomy picture of the consequences 
of reducing our total Government expenditure from, say, $80 billion 
to $40 billion as the result of a very substantial and successful disarma- 
ment agreement. We can hardly be so gloomy as to suppose the taxes 
should not be reduced, under the circumstances; and we can, therefore, 
suppose some increase in household purchases. 

ut suppose this is not sufficient to offset the decline in the Govern- 
ment expenditure. Suppose, for instance, that household purchases 
increase to only $280 billion, and Government now is at only $40 
billion. Then, vf the Government and households together are only 
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taking $320 billion out of the possible $400 billion, this means that 
if we are not to have a depression, businesses have to increase their 
rate of accumulation from 60 to 80. 

This, however, is very unlikely; and if it does not happen, we will 
find that we have cutbacks in output and a decline in income, and this 
may very well be cumulative. And we might find ourselves not, I 
think, in the position of the early thirties which is, I think, very un- 
likely to happen again, but we might find ourselves in the kind of sit- 
uation that happened, shall we say, from 1937 to 1938. 

Once we paint the gloomy picture, I think it is easy to see what 
strokes have to be added to turn the frown into a smile. If we want 
to maintain output at $400 billion as we reduce the Government ex- 
pentane by $40 billion, we must increase the other items in the sum 

y $40 billion, also, so that the total output which can be disposed 
of still amounts to $400. 

The problem is simply one of arithmetic although the arithmetic is 
not simple. We see by this that there are a great many different ways 
of dealing with the problem, and which we choose depends upon our 
political objectives. 

We might even say there is a Republican way of doing this and a 
Democratic way of doing this, and there is a great variety in the pos- 
sible plans. 

NECESSITY FOR A POLICY 


The important thing, I think, is that we recognize the necessity of 
making of policy in this regard. We can do it, of course, by expand- 
ing the nonmilitary expenditures of Government. We can do it by 
expanding household purchases through tax reductions. We can do 
it, perhaps, by cabuudian overseas investment. We can do it even, 
perhaps, by expanding private investment at home through, for in- 
stance, lower interest rates or tax incentives. 

It is even possible that we might not have to do anything; that the 
spontaneous expansions of household purchases and business invest- 
ment will do the trick. But we cannot be sure of this; and so long as 
we cannot be sure, it would be folly not to have a policy in reserve. 

The principles of this stabilization policy are simple, are well ac- 
cepted, and are in part embodied in the Full Employment Act of 1946. 
There is moreover an established apparatus for implementing these 
policies in the Council of Economic Advisers and the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, which has already begun work on the 
problem. 

WHAT IS NEEDED 


The work of both these bodies merits high praise, but there is need 
for further special studies and further special policies devoted to the 
economics of disarmament. 

I would just like to outline very briefly, therefore, some examples 
of needed research in the economics of conversion. 

We first need more research on what we call the consumption func- 
tion; that is, what is going to be the reaction of households to, for in- 
stance, a reduction in taxation and things of that kind. 

We need, also, more information on the things that determine in- 
vestment or the willingness of businesses to accumulate real capital. 

We need a lot more work on the problem of useful expansions of the 
nonmilitary Government expenditures, 
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One of the difficulties here is that many avenues of expansion are 
by State and local governments, and the problem of the relation of the 
Federal policy to State and local expenditure, I think, needs a lot 
more investigation. 

We have used Federal grants-in-aid in this connection, but this runs 
into difficulties where human resources are involved. It is easy 
enough to pour money into concrete, but it is hard to pour it into 
people. And we may need to think about proposals for relinquish- 
ment of Federal taxes, for instance, in favor of State and local taxes. 

Then, fourthly, the problem of expanding net investment abroad 
has received a lot of attention, but deserves more. 

My own feeling is that this should not be a major element in a 
stabilization problem, but that our policy in this regard should be 
based on a long-run vision of our role in developing the rest of the 
world, and should not be tied to short-range objectives of economic 
stabilization. 

REVIEW OF CONSERVATION POLICIES 


Senator Humpurey. Doctor, one of the studies which some of us 
asked to have made some time ago by the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Agriculture, was a comprehensive review of 
the necessity or the need of additional conservation projects. 

Mr. Boutpine. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. While conservation is more or less taken for 
granted, I think it is fair to say that in recent years we have been 
using up our resources a little faster than we have been conserving 
them, particularly the land resources. 

As a member of the Committee on Agriculture, where we have dis- 
cussed soil conservation a great deal, I note there is a great lack of 
overall planning as to just what our objectives are. 

Mr. Boutprne. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Humpnrey. How much can be reclaimed in terms of eroded 
soil, how much prevention we tend to engage in. It is more or less 
hit and miss, and I really feel that we have lost something in terms 
of Government policy by the failure to take steps for advance planning. 

There was a time in the Department of Agriculture, for example, 
when we had sections or bureaus devoted entirely to long-range plan- 
ning for the utilization of our forest land and water resources, coordi- 
nated with Interior on the river valley development and our mineral 
resources. 

Much of that today has been set aside in the name of economy. I 
am not so sure that it is very economical. 


PROBLEMS OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


One other point here that I noted with considerable interest is your 
coprenertet that an avenue which needs to be explored further is the 
relinquishment of Federal taxes in favor of State and local taxes 
through, for instance, generous deductions from both personal and 
corporate income taxes and State and local taxes paid. 

I think that is a factor which could be explored a great deal more; 
I mean the relationship between these two tax structures, in giving, 
as you say, very generous deductions for local and State taxes from 
your Federal income tax. 
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Mr. Bouuprne. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. The problem I see at the State level, and it is 
one that bothers me all the time, is either the lack of willingness of 
State bodies, legislatures, to undertake their responsibilities, or the 
inadequacy of their basic organic law, the constitution of their respec- 
tive States, to permit them to undertake their responsibilities. 

I have spent a lot of time in the study of local government. This 
is perhaps my one area of avocation. I have always been interested 
in local government, and I have some very strong views and maybe 
some prejudices. 

I hear many pecpnas talk about what local government can do and 
what it ought to do, but I know what it does not do. I served as a 
mayor of quite a large city for a while, and I saw what a State legis- 
lature can do to you and not for you, and I witnessed all too often 

the difficulty in amending the State constitution and the city charter. 

One of the reasons, perhaps, that I have given more support to 
Federal Government activity is that I like to get something done 
instead of just arguing about it all the rest of my life. Local gov- 
ernments—more so than State governments—have a tendency to try to 
do things, and the mayor and the council or the commissioners really 
have the problems right on their doorstep. 

You cannot go to sleep at night without the problem waiting for 
you there in the morning. They are prone to want to do something 
for you, but they have no revenue. 

Mr. Boutpine. Yes. 

Senator Humrnrey. It is not only that they would not tax more, 
but it is they cannot, because they are limited. 

Mr. Boutprne. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Humrurey. But these State constitutions really do not 
permit the State governments, in many instances, to take on the re- 
sponsibilities of governmental functions. If there is any one place 
that needs reorganization, it is at the State level. 

Mr. Boutprne. Yes, it is. 

Senator Humpnrey. We need a Hoover Commission for all 48 State 
governments; and then we need constitutional revision. 

We are constantly reorganizing the Federal Government. We have 
reorganized it so many times you do not know under which organiza- 
tional pattern you are living. I mention this not as a political scien- 
tist—but as one who studied a little bit of political science relating to 
economics. 

Mr. Bovutprne. Yes. You have to make people aware of these 
problems. 

Senator Humpnrey. Generally I find that people who appeal for 
the States to do something are really appealing for it not to be done 
at all. When it looks like they are asking the Federal Government 
not to do it and saying, “let the State do it,” they full well know the 
State is nott. going to do it, because they have it ‘blocked at the State 
level. 

The lobbies are much more effective at a State level than they are 
at Washington, and I would suggest that a good lobby investigation 
ourht to take in State levels and not just the national level. 

Having been at local and State levels, I can say to you the lobbying 
at the national level is timid compared to what goes on at the respective 
State levels. 
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That is off the disarmament field, but I like to say what is on my 
mind. 
Mr. Boutptne. My time is almost up. I will be very brief on the 
last two points. 
DISARMAMENT AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


My fifth point is in line with what you said, that the greatest defi- 
ciency in our information system lies at the local and particular aspect 
of a disarmament program ; and yet it is this aspect which is the most 
significant politically, and there is need, I think, for getting local 
communities and States and chambers of commerce, and all sorts of 
organizations and people all over the country, interested in this at the 
local level. 

The sort of work that, for instance, the Committee for Economic 
Development sponsored in the later days of the war, preparing for 
the postwar adjustment, I think needs to be done now. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENTS 


My last point is the most delicate one but perhaps the most impor- 
tant one. Disarmament involves psychological and sociological as 
well as economic adjustments. Many skills which have been highly 
regarded in our society will become obsolete. 

What is more difficult, many modes of thinking and even ethical 
principles which lie deep in our culture will have to be changed. Mili- 
tary ideals and modes of thought are a deep and integral part of our 
culture. We think in terms of winning a fight, rather than in terms 
of solving a problem. 

From the football field and the debating team to the political cam- 
paign and the industrial dispute, our culture tends to stress toughness 
rather than sensitivity, fighting rather than discussing, winning one’s 
point rather than discovering the truth. 

These attitudes may be more liability than asset in the difficult world 
of the future, where it may be hard to tell the good guys from the bad 
guys, and where the complex interplay of idea and the tightrope ethics 
of compromise replace the simple world of the cowboy epic. 

If we cannot find the spiritual resources to make this shift, we will 
find ourselves as obsolete as the knight in armor. 

I suggest that these spiritual resources exist in our tradition: they 
come from our religion, from Judaism and Christianity; they come 
from our political tradition and the willingness to discuss, to see the 
other fellow’s point of view, and to strive together for a solution 
acceptable to all; and from our scientific tradition comes the passion 
for truth even at the cost of personal advancement and power. 

Only as we weave these three strands firmly into the fabric of our 
national and political life and our foreign policy will we be prepared 
to go forward into the new age of technological mastery. The atomic 
fireball may be a dawn or a sunset for man. Which it is depends not 
on our material, but on our spiritual resources. 

I suggest that if this committee could encourage the development of 
an integrated set of studies on this problem—economic, psychological, 
sociological, and political—that this would be enormous encourage- 
ment. to those of us who hope for the better future of mankind. 

I would like to conclude by asking permission of the committee to 
read into the record the appendix to this paper, entitled “Some Facts 
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and Figures on the Power of the Military Establishment in the United 
States,” prepared by E. Raymond Wilson and Joan Gibbons of the 
Friends Sommittee on National Legislation. 

Senator Humpnrey. We can have that entered as part of the record, 
if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Boutprne. Thank you very much. ’ 

(Mr. Boulding’s prepared statement and the appendix referred to 
are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH BE. Bovutpine ON BEHALF OF THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mv name is Kenneth E. Boulding. I am a member of the Religious Society 
of Friends, and I am testifying on behalf of the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation. The Friends Committee on National Legislation seeks to relate the 
religious ideals of Friends to the complex field of legislation, but of course does 
not claim to speak for every member of our society which emphasizes the right 
of the individual to his own religious and political beliefs. I am a professor 
of economics at the University of Michigan, in Ann Arbor, Mich. I was born in 
England, and am a naturalized citizen of this country. Although I am moved 
strongly toward an interest in the subject of disarmament by my religious and 
ethical concerns, I wish to speak today mainly in my capacity as a professional 
economist on the subject of some of the economic problems of disarmament, 
and especially on the relation of disarmament to full employment. 

It is the declared policy of the United States to press toward universal con- 
trolled disarmament. Let me begin therefore, by drawing an analogy from a 
familiar economic situation—a price war—to point up one aspect of both the 
gravity of the present world situation and also the hope for a solution. There 
are many formal similarities between an arms race among nations and a price 
war among businesses. Both tend to arise when there are only a few, and 
especially when there are only two main parties in a conflict situation. In both 
cases each party can take action which will increase its relative strength—lower- 
ing price in the case of the business, increasing armaments in the case of the 
nation. 

In both cases, however, the same type of action is open to the other party 
also, and action on the part of one provokes reaction on the part of the other. 
A price cut on the part of one firm gives it a temporary advantage over others: the 
reaction of the others is to cut prices also, however, so that the end result is 
that all are worse off than before, and nobody has any advantage. Similarly an 
arms increase gives a nation a temporary advantage, but if it provokes increases 
in the arms of others, nobody has any advantage, all are poorer than before, 
and are less secure than before. This would not matter so much, perhaps, if 
we could be sure that there is some level of armaments at which this process 
of mutual increase comes to an end. This would be a true balance of power. 

There are many reasons for supposing that there is no balance of power 
possible in today’s world, whatever might have been the situation in the 
19th century, and that we face an explosive situation of unprecedented in- 
stability. The principal reason for this is the technical revolution in both the 
means of life and the means of death, a revolution of which the end is nowhere 
in sight, and which has not only greatly increased our capacity for destruction 
but has also brought us all much closer together. It is this closeness, this 
abolition of distance, which has made the whole system of unilateral national 
defense so desperately unstable, and has brought us to the point where it is not 
too much to claim that the whole system of unilateral national defense has 
broken down. 

To put the matter very simply, if a system of unilateral national defense is to 
be stable, each party must be stronger than the other, otherwise the weaker will 
always upset the equilibrium by trying to increase its strength. This paradoxical 
situation is not impossible if the parties are sufficiently far apart, for then each 
can be stronger than the other at home, as strength diminishes with distance 
from the home base. With the virtual abolition of distance, however, this solu- 
tion is no longer possible. For good or ill, the world has become a very small 
house, and if we cannot learn to live together in it, we will destroy it. 

The very desperation of our plight, however, is itself a ground of hope. When 
price wars get bad enough, and when it is clear to everyone that the existing situ- 
ation leads to disaster for all, the parties get together and an agreement is reached. 
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Similarly the present international situation is bad enough to be hopeful. Our 
mutual interest is so great in reaching agreement that in spite of our mutual 
mistrust and suspicion, often all too well justified, and in spite of conflicting 
ideologies and principles, a disarmament agreement should be possible. It is not 
my purpose here to discuss what might be the nature of this agreement, or the 
safeguards which must surround it. I am rather concerned with some apprehen- 
sions which now exist regarding the possible effects of such an agreement on the 
American economy, apprehensions which are regarded as a weakness on our side 
of the ideological conflict, and are an effective source of propaganda on the other 
side. 

The question is, of course, whether the American economy can maintain itself 
at approximately capacity levels of output and income in the absence of large 
Government expenditures for arms. It is a salient feature of communist doctrine 
that the long continued prosperity of American capitalism is an artificial creation 
of the arms race, and that therefore we dare not disarm for fear of the collapse of 
our economy into another great depression. One suspects, indeed, that this asser- 
tion is not merely propaganda for external consumption on their part, but that 
the communists actually believe it, and that their present policy is in part based 
on this belief. This supposed dilemma of capitalism, however, is believed not 
only by communists. There are many in this country who fear that disarmament 
will mean depression, or that we cannot have far-reaching or total disarmament 
without widespread unemployment. 

It is of the utmost importance at this moment in history, therefore, that this 
supposed dilemma be clearly understood, and that belief in it be undermined by 
the only effective means—a precise, clear and adequate policy for dealing with 
the problems involved. This policy we do not yet have, and until we have it, not 
only are we presenting the communists with a most valuable ideological weapon, 
but we are to some degree jeopardizing the whole possibility of a disarmament 
agreement. We do have all the raw materials in economic principles and infor- 
mation from which such a policy can be planned. I cannot do more in this testi- 
mony than outline the skeleton of such a plan, and urge that the full research 
resources of government be thrown into its construction. 

First let me state the problem. In any year there is some aggregate output of 
the American economy which represents capacity or ideal output. In 1956, at 
present prices and in round figures, this gross national product is about $400 
billion dollars worth of goods and services. If we are to continue to operate at 
capacity output, all this $400 billion worth of stuff must be absorbed or disposed 
of in some way. 

There are four great avenues of disposition: (1) the larger part is purchased 
by households—nearly 260 billion; (2) a considerable slice is taken by govern- 
ment—Federal, State, and local—about 80 billion; (3) a sliver may go to foreign 
investment, represented by an excess of exports over imports, recently this has 
been zero or negative; (4) the rest is bought by, or remains in the hands of 
businesses as gross additions to the real capital of businesses—new buildings, 
new machines, increases in inventories, and so on—about 60 billion. 

This fourth item is in many ways the crux of the situation. At any one time 
there is a certain rate of addition to real capital which is desired—that is, which 
businessmen regard as satisfactory. If actual additions are greater than this 
desired figure there will be unwanted accumulation in the hands of businesses. 
In the raw materials sector of the economy, for example farm products and 
metals, unwanted accumulations result in a fall in prices, as holders try to unload 
their excessive stocks, In the manufacturing sector the response to unwanted 
accumulations is generally a cutback in output, producing unemployment, lower 
incomes, and possibly a cumulative decline. 

At the other extreme we may find that actual additions to stocks of capital are 
less than the desired amounts; the pipelines are not as full as people want them 
to be. If we are not operating at reasonable capacity and there are unemployed 
resources, the result will be an increase in output as firms seek to build up their 
stocks of goods. If, on the other hand, we are close to capacity the result of 
deficient accumulations is inflation—prices rise as people bid against one another 
for the scarce stocks of goods. 

The great object of economic stabilization policy in the large is therefore to 
insure that the actual rate of addition to stocks of real capital in the hands of 
businesses is roughly equal to the “desired” rate. 

Now for purposes of illustration let me paint as gloomy a picture as possible of 
the consequences of a disarmament agreement which, say, reduced our total 
government—Federal, State, and local—expenditures from $80 billion, to, say 
$40 billion. We could hardly be so gloomy as to suppose that taxes should not be 
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reduced under these circumstances, so that we may suppose some increase in 
household purchases, say to $280 billion, but not enough to offset the decline in 
Government expenditures. For the sake of the illustration we will neglect foreign 
investment. Government and households together are now absorbing 320; if 
output is to be 400, then businesses must be willing to increase their accumulation 
rate from 60 to 80. This, however, is very unlikely. Indeed, the readjustment 
may cause some shock to business confidence, and businesses may decrease their 
desired accumulations to 50 billion. We now must reduce output to 280+-40+-50, 
or 370 billion, which is well below capacity ; unemployment will develop; incomes 
fall. Then this means that consumption will fall still further, say back to 260; 
businesses may become more pessimistic and wish to decrease their rate of 
accumulation to, say, 45 billion: output declines to 260+40+-45, or 345, and we 
may be on the way to a major depression. For simplicity in illustration I have 
neglected the growth of the economy, which may raise the capacity output by as 
much as 20-30 billion a year. 

Once the gloomy picture is painted it is clear what strokes must be added to it 
to turn the frown toa smile. If we want to maintain output at 400 billion, as we 
reduce Government expenditure on arms by 40 billion, we must increase the 
other items in the sum by 40 billion, so that the total output which can be disposed 
of still amounts to 400 billion. The problem is simply one of arithmetic, though 
the arithmetic is not simple. We see by this that there are a great many different 
ways of dealing with the problem, and which we choose will depend on our general 
political objectives. There are an indefinite number of ways of finding 3 numbers 
that add up to 40. We might, for instance, expand nonmilitary Government 
expenditures hy 20 billion, in view of the big backlog of civilian requirements in 
the way of schools, housing, roads, hospitals, parks, public buildings, and so on, 
and expand household purchases by 20 billion by an adequate tax reduction, even 
if this involved some budget deficits. We might be less ambitious in expanding 
civilian government expenditures—say 10 billion, more ambitious in e~panding 
household purchases—say by 25 billion, and make up the remaining 5 billion by a 
program of expanded overseas investments and grants. We might include also 
an expansion of desired business accumulations through lower interest rates or 
tax incentives. The more we do of any one, the less we have to do of the others. 
It might be the case even that no Government policy would be necessary beside 
the reduction of taxes, that spontaneous expansions of household purchases and 
business investment would do the trick. We cannot be sure of this, however, and 
as long as we cannot be sure, it would be utter folly not to have a policy in reserve. 

These principles of a stabilization policy are simple. are well accepted, and 
are in part embodied in the Full Employment Act of 1946. There is, moreover, 
an established apparatus for implementing these policies in the Council of Eco- 
nomie Advisers and the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, which has 
already begun work on the problem of the economics of disarmament. The work 
of both these bodies merits high praise. But there is real need for further 
special studies and special policies devoted to the economics of disarmament. 

In spite of the simplicity of the principles involved, however, the practical appli- 
eation of these principles is a problem of great difficulty and complexity. There 
are many things which we need to know which we do not now know, but which 
could be found out with the proper study. There are many ideas in regard to 
the details of any stabilization policy which need to be explored and developed. 
This vital work is not at present being done, though the agencies exist which 
could do it, and do it well. I propose to devote most of the remainder of my 
time, therefore, to a bricf discussion of some of the specific needs for research 
in this area. 





EXAMPLES OF NEEDED RESEARCH IN THE ECONOMICS OF CONVERSION 


1. A vital link in the chain of information which is necessary to forecast the 
probable effects of various economic policies is what is technically known as 
the consumption function—the relationship which we suppose exists between 
the overall volume of household purchases and the other important elements of 
the system, such as disposable income, the structure of household capital, and 
the all-important states of mind of the population. We know too little about 
these relationships, and any projection of the effects of economic policy depend 
on assumptions regarding them which may or may not be well founded. Much 
has been learned from the Federal Reserve Board’s surveys of consumer finances, 
so ably directed by my colleagues at the University of Michigan. Much more 
needs to be done, however, in this vital area, and a concerted program of research 
by both governmental and private agencies would be most rewarding. 
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2. Our knowledge of the forces determining investment, or the willingness 
of business to accumulate real capital, is much more sketchy than our knowledge 
of consumption. Here again a large concerted research effort, even though the 
problem is intrinsically more difficult, is likely to bear rich fruit. 

3. The problem of expanding nonmilitary Government expenditures in a sen- 
sible and economical fashion has received far too little attention in recent years. 
One of the difficulties here is that many of the most desirable avenues of expan- 
sion are in the expenditures of State and local governments where the problem 
of finance is much more difficult than in the case of the Federal Government. 
Federal grants in aid are useful in this connection, but are apt to run into severe 
difficulties in areas where human resources are involved—witness, for instance, 
the difficulties involved in proposals for Federal aid to education. An avenue 
which needs to be explored further is the relinquishment of Federal taxes in 
favor of State and local taxes through, for instance, generous deductions from 
both personal and corporate Federal income tax for State and local taxes paid. 

These studies of expand’ng nonmilitary Government expenditures could inquire, 
for example, into the part which adequate school and hospital construction could 
play in taking up the slack of armament spending. Housing, highways, desirable 
Government buildings, recreational and health facilities, reforestation, power 
and irrigation projects are other unmet social needs that should be considered. 

4. The problem of expanding net investment abroad has received a good deal 
of attention in recent years, and it may be that the main problem here is not 
so much that of economic research as that of how to generate a political atmos- 
phere in which a responsible generosity and a concern with the welfare of all 
mankind are more highly regarded than they seem to be at the moment. There 
are hopes, however, that a genuine solution to the present international ten- 
sions would expand opportunities for private as well as public investment abroad 
many times. It would be most unwise, however, to rely on foreign investment 
as a solution to the full employment problem. Not only is it quantitatively 
insufficient, at least at present, but policy in this regard should be based on 
the very long view, and on a long-range vision of America’s role in developing 
the rest of the world. It should not be tied to the short range objectives of 
economie stabilization. 

5. The greatest deficiency in our information system lies at the level of the 
local and particular aspect of the impact of a disarmament program, yet it 
is this aspect which is perhaps the most significant politically. It is all very 
well to talk in large overall terms of billions of dollars. The impact of the 
adjustment, however, falls on specific places and people. We need to ask what 
is likely to happen in Wichita and Seattle, to airplanes and steel and aluminum, 
to General Motors or to General Dynamics, to military establishments and per- 
sonnel, even to Joe Doakes and Jane Smith. The economist, secure in his ivory 
tower, speaks of adjustments, To Joe Doakes this means that he is out of a job 
and must look for another, that he may have to sell his house at a loss and 
move to another location, that he may lose his hard-earned savings or even join 
the ranks of the permanently unemployed. Policy must be for people, not for 
abstractions. Many of these questions cannot be answered mainly by govern- 
ment or by research agencies; they must be answered in the plans of people, 
all across the land—a new product here, a new industry there, a new start 
planned in a new life. Nevertheless, there are things which the research agen- 
cies, both private and governmental, can find out which are extremely important 
to know, but which are not now being adequately studied. 

We do not even know, for instance, how many people are directly involved 
in defense industries. We have only sketchy information on the proportion of 
Various products absorbed at present into defense industries. We have no 
overall picture of the geographic distribution of defense industry, and no ade- 
quate policy to deal with the development of substantial depressed areas which 
might develop as a result of disarmament. Some present studies of the staff 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report lead in this direction; this 
excellent work could be expanded to great advantage. The input-output studies 
which have been applied to the problem of expansion in armaments could equally 
well be applied to the problem of their contraction. There is opportunity here 
for the application of elaborate mathematical and statistical techniques as 
well as for more simple studies. 

6. My last point is the most delicate. Disarmament will involve psychological 
and sociological as well as economic adjustments. Many skills which have been 
highly regarded in our society will become obsolete. What is more difficult, 
many modes of thinking and even ethical principles which lie deep in our cul- 
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ture will have to be changed. Military ideals and modes of thought are a deep 
and integral part of our culture. We think in terms of winning a fight rather 
than in terms of solving a problem. From the football field and the debating 
team to the political campaign and the industrial dispute our culture stresses 
toughness rather than sensitivity, fighting rather than discussing, winning one’s 
point rather than discovering the truth. 

These attitudes may be more liability than asset in the difficult world of the 
future, where it may be hard to tell the good guys from the bad guys, and where 
the complex interplay of ideas and the tightrope ethics of compromise replace 
the simple world of the cowboy epic. The mediator and the therapist displaced 
the hero and the prophet—such is the price of complexity, the price of civilization 
itself. If we cannot find the spiritual resources to make this shift, we will find 
ourselves as obsolete as the knight in armor. 

Happily these spiritual resources do exist as a strong strand in our rich tradi- 
tion. From Judaism and Christianity come the ethic of love, even of our 
enemies. From our political tradition comes the willingness to discuss, to see 
the other fellow’s point of view, to strive together for a solution acceptable to 
both parties. From our scientific tradition comes the passion for truth even at 
the cost of personal advancement and power. Only as we weave these three 
strands firmly into the fabrie of our national and political life and our foreign 
policy will we be equipped to go forward into the new age of technological 
mastery. The atomic fireball may be a dawn or a sunset for man. Which it is 
depends not on our material, but on our spiritual resources 

We judge others by their deeds as well as their words; we cannot hope to avoid 
being judged by the same standard. The world will not believe in the sincerity 
of our desire for disarmament unless it sees us making active preparations for 
the problems which it will entail. At present I doubt if as many as a hundred 
people are actively working on these problems in the United States, as against 
millions preparing for the war we know must not be allowed to come. If Con- 
gress would give a strong lead towards an integrated set of studies—economic, 
psychological, sociological and political—on this problem, coordinating and 
stimulating the work of many agencies, both public and private, a new hope 
for mankind would arise over the whole world. We appeal to your committee 
to encourage such a coordinated series of studies on the part of the appropriate 
agencies of our Government. 

I would like to ask permission of the committee to read into the record the 
appendix to this paper, entitled “Some Facts and Figures on the Power of the 
Military Establishment in the United States,” prepared by E. Raymond Wilson 
and Joan Gibbons of the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 





























Some Facts aANnp Figures ON THE POWER OF THE MiiirAry EsTABLISHMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


I. COSTS OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISH MENT 


1. Expenditures for military purposes total 64.8 percent of proposed 1957 
spending * 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, subject to final congressional appro- 

priations, the estimates of President Eisenhower regarding expenditures at 

home and abroad for military and defense-related programs would total $42.4 

billion out of $65.9 billion, or 64.3 percent. This figure does not include veterans 

payments, interest on the national debt, and other costs of previous wars. 


President’s request for military spending, fiscal 1957 








1955 actual 1957 estimate 






Major national security pro: 


Department of Defense, military functions 000, 000 $35, 500, 000, 000 
Mutual security program, military _............- . 000, 000 2, 500, 000, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission ..._.............-- . 2 000, 000 1, 900, 000, 000 
Stockpiling and defense production expansion , 000, 000 400, 000, 000 
TEGRENOE FONE... 5 « wepnccnconcenanesdnbswnusitenntinptaianten 100, 000, 000 2, 000, 000, 000 
higivwabddbitithhih Dubie sitdtlisodsidiconsitdebnlsbadl 000 42, 400, 000, 000 
penensbsqunegucenbhnanastnnenedsbeiineabmteritans 000 65, 900, 000, 000 


11957 President’s budget message (figures in round numbers). 
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2. Defense expenditures were 650 times all United States contributions to the 
United Nations and specialized agencies and special programs—Cost of the 
United Nations to the United States, calendar year 1955 * 




















| United States contributions 

| Per capita 

Total cost (round 

figures) 
e a 
To— 

iia ertilct cine uncitiduntrineninttnpcienintaatemtettmiiniiniiiiiiniies $13, 212, 012 | $0. 08 
SE. nn ts tnt dnearnnsscadtaneaaasdsemenuenhweuteans 9, 946, 178 | . 06 
Expanded program of technical assistance ---..............-.---..-----.-- 15, 000, 000 | .09 
International Civil Aviation Organization.-.............-..-------.-..--- | 611, 787 | . 003 
United Nations Children’s Fund...............-- 9, 000, 000 . 05 
United Nations Refugee Fund_.......--....+....-.....---..----.---+-.-- | 1, 200, 000 - 007 
United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 16, 700, 000 .10 
GO NRE accent heeded, DR Le eT ae 65, 669, 977 | .40 











Norte.— Defense expenditures, fiscal 1955: $42,700,000,000 (1957 President’s budget message, p. M9 (figure 
in round numbers)). 


1“Cost of United Nations to the United States,”” American Association for the United Nations, Feb. 19, 
1956, based on figures supplied by the Office of International Affairs, United States Mission to the United 
Nations. While there is a difference of 6 months between the calendar year and the fiscal year ending June 
30, it is believed that the above is a fair comparison of expenditures. 


3. Less than a million dollars appropriated for all United States disarmament 
activities 

The office of the President’s Special Assistant on Disarmament, Harold B. 
Stassen, was appropriated $500,000 in 1956; the 1957 request is for $750,000." 

For the Special Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament, $25,000 was appro- 
priated for the period of July 25, 1955, through January 31, 1956. At the end of 
that period, $14,000 in unused funds was turned back, and an additional $35,000 
was appropriated for the period February 1 through July 1, 1956. More funds 
will be requested to continue the subcommittee studies through the latter half 
of 1956. 


4. Military Establishment now has unerpended authorization of 42.4 billion 


In addition to the above figures, military agencies will start fiscal year 1957 
on July 1 with unexpended balances of $42.4 billion, including foreign military 
assistance funds of $3.1 billion (Senator Byrd, March 20, 1956). 


5. Current foreign-aid requests are 83 percent military and defense related 


In his April 30, 1956, testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said that direct military aid and defense 
support account roughly for 83 percent of the estimated expenditures under the 
mutual security program for next year. 


6. World arms erpenditures equal income of underdeveloped world 


“The United Nations Economic Survey of Europe” for 1951 pointed out that 
“Defense outlays in the leading industrial countries of Eastern and Western 
Europe, the Soviet Union, and the United States are likely soon to reach levels 
where they will together equal, or even exceed, the aggregate national incomes 
of all the underdeveloped countries.” 

A group of economic experts, appointed by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, in a report issued in May 1951, entitled “Measures for the Economic 
Development of Underdeveloped Countries,” estimated that it would require a 
gross expenditure of $19 billion a year, or a net expenditure of $14 billion a year, 
over and above savings and current capital investments, to raise the standard of 
living in the underdeveloped regions by 2 percent a year. With projected expend- 
itures for fiscal 1956 and 1957 above $42 billion a year, this would indicate that 
United States arms expenditures represent the equivalent of capital requirements 
to raise the living standards of the underdeveloped areas by about 5 to 6 percent 
a year or 50 to 60 percent in 10 years. 





2From James C. Hagertv, Press Secretarv to the White House, May 18, 1956. 
* From the Senate Disarmament Subcommittee. 
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Grenville Clark estimates that there are about 18 million men and women now 
under arms in the world, and that world expenditures for military purposes 
approximate $110 billion or a little less than one-tenth of the world’s production. 


Il. PERSONNEL DEPENDENT IN FULL OR IN PART ON DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


1. Nearly 1/8 of United States Labor Forces Draws Income from Defense 
Establishment Expenditures 


United States Labor Force: 
Employed civil labor (April 1956, Census Bureau) 
Military personnel 


Total employed labor force 


Military * and civilian * personnel—Defense Establishment : 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines (men and women) 2, 863, 783 
Civilians in Defense Department and related agencies 1, 180, 717 


Total full-time on defense payroll 


Reserves and ROTC:* 
Paid Reserves (mostly part-time) 
ROTC (in colleges) 


Total, including Reserves and ROTC 5, 159, 519 
Foreign nationals working on bases abroad 2999, 876 


FCNL staff estimate of approximate number employed in defense 
industry 


Ustimate of total full-time labor dependent on Defense Estab- 
lishment 


1From Defense Establishment on April 17, 1956. 
2 Senate Committee Print No. 145, 8ith Cong., 2d sess. 


(Much more precise figures are needed for employment in defense industry) 


2. Current size of the Military Establishment 


Personnel in the Armed Forces Feb. 29, 1956: * 
Army i 1, 060, 516 
Navy- : we 4 bat 669, TOT 
Air Force__ , 933, 800 
ee —wilttialpditeap ates Sledtiaeilen dips tigi tm gute 199, 760 


2, 863, 783 


Reserve strength Jan. 31, 1956 :? 
Army Reserve 177, 787 
Army National Guard 377, 173 
Navy Reserve— 148, 330 
Marine Reserve 42, 295 
53, 729 
64, 838 


864, 152 


Enroliment 
(October 1955) 


Agmy (244 woes) £6504 a ee eh ee a ee 136, 378 
Navy (52 schools) 14, 028 
Air Force (188 schools) 100, 461 

250, 867 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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2. Current size of the Military Establishment—Continued 


Enrollment 





Civilian personnel :? (October 1955) 
Defense Department__-_—-~ pattern rene nena tbs mae 1, 165, 514 
Related agencies (NSC, ODM, AEC, SSS) ----------------- 15, 203 
Moveleu‘eitibum iil i Bh eed iit it Ce * 299, 878 

Actual expenditures on personnel 1955 : * / 

Awe. s53lGl Glu ee dd ei Ln el LL a9 _.. $4, 162, 797, 515 
NG ea ee Ean ht S EG a atbldie ._ 2,889, 976, 443 
Aer” Beree. i... bn tiicldsneoenbadmatnwmnm eee _.... 6, 959, 282, 055 
Binetiie > Gone rie lisse cei ad a. Jalus 595, 975, 709 

TOM oe  & Co terre) sal eS eas Sd. te é “14, 108, 081, 722 

Cost of Reserve based on 1956 appropriation :* 

Army Reserve and National Guard___~--.-.--__---_---_~ 503, 800, 000 
Navy and: Marine Mamerresi.t) ee i hi 235, 400, 000 
Air Force Reserve and National Guard__---_-_--____- ee 227, 300, 000 

Ne si oa hice reek eiond ean adaebbalab hdd ethene hth ap date Me tghtdvatingientaas 966, 500, 000 





ROTC annual cost :? 


EN er es do aster eee than tentacle ee Sas el Be 16, 400, 000 
NT ee ee SE asd Rad an a oh ct a8 asp ee 8, 400, 000 
DT ara ee rr ere ener aor ee ee wen ey 28, 500, 000 
tee ae eS a ere td ent mega Bou ey 33, 800, 000 

Civilian personnel : 
PR = DS Pr, ie) Ee sD sete an en 0 oe 255 571, 876, 000 


1 From Defense Establishment on Apr. 17, 1956. 

2 Senate Committee Print No. 145, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 

$50.2 percent of civilian Federal employees in executive agencies are in defense- 
related jobs. 

4 Budget, pp. 507, 508. 

5 12 times the February payroll expenditures, 


III. —VETERANS’ BENEFITS MAY INVOLVE HALF THE POPULATION * 


Total veterans’ programs: 





Veterans’ Administration, cost all wars to June 1955__.._- $93, 644, 167, 361 
President’s budget request, fiscal 1957_.__..._-_-_____--_-__ 4, 900, 000, 000 
Veterans’ compensation and pensions : 

Cost aa an. rare 0 Jue 1000. enlace 38, 288, 028, 063 
VISTO OU FO pee reliance tbe rinceuipaonpica lls 2, 634, 292, 537 
Livinll: eberen- -COGte- 2a 5-5- ose 2, 668, 786 
Deceased veteran cases__.......--.....-.---.. 808, 303 

Toa. veteran cases... ee 3, 477, 089 


Veterans’ loans: 
By June 25, 1955 (most of which will be repaid) had been 


loaned to World War II veterans numbering 4,203,688___ 30, 100, 134, 356 
GI educational] bill of rights: 
Total expenditures to June 1955_.-._____________-_____-- 18, 000, 000, 000 


Veterans’ Administration Annual Report, 1955 (except for President’s budget message 
and veterans’ preferences). 

Veterans in training or finished training, June 1955: 7,787,832. 

Number of veterans: President Eisenhower reported in his budget message 
that “We now have more than 22 million veterans. When benefits for depend- 
ents and survivors are considered, nearly one-half of our population is potentially 
entitled to veterans’ benefits.” 

Veterans’ preferences: A spokesman for the American Legion estimated in 
May 1956 that one-half of the Federal civilian payroll (or 60 pereent of the 
male civilian employees) comes under veterans’ preference. 
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IV.— IMPACT OF THE MILITARY ON THE UNITED STATES ECONOMY 





Some examples: 


1. Concentration of defense contracts 


The second report of the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, headed by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, dated 
October 10, 1955, listed the 100 largest defense contractors for the period of the 
Korean war, July 1950 through June 1953, and for the following 18 months— 
July 1953 through December 1954. The report did not contain the information 
requested of the Defense Department regarding the net operating profits for 
each of the companies listed. 

The 100 companies in the first period received $62,767,600,000 worth of con- 
tracts in the Korean war period, or 63.6 percent of the total contracts made by 
the Defense Department. Heading the list was General Motors Corp., with more 
than $6% billion in contracts. Charles E. Wilson resigned in 1952 as president 
of General Motors to become Secretary of Defense in President Eisenhower's 
Cabinet. One of his famous remarks was made during his confirmation that 
“What is good for General Motors is good for the country.” Eleven of the top 
17 in this list are aviation companies. 


2. The Armed Forces buy nearly 90 percent of aircraft production 

According to an Associated Press story in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald for December 27, 1955: “Dewitt C. Ramsey, president of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, said yesterday in a year-end review that the industry 
had become the Nation’s second largest employer, outranked only by the giant 
automobile industry. The average monthly work force for the aircraft industry 
in the past year has been 750,000. The automobile industry average was 910,000. 
The military continues to be by far the biggest aircraft buyer. Between 85 and 
90 percent of the industry's deliveries of products this year have been to the 
Armed Forces.” 


8. Thirteen out of 15 top suppliers were aircraft companies 
Figures cover from December 31, 1954." 


Percent 
Rank Company and affiliates Net contracts | of U. e 

| tota! 

| 





| Total awards for work in the United States................--....-... $16, 337, 200, 000 100. 0 

| Total, 100 companies and affiliates. .............--.--.--------------- 11, 109, 100, 000 68. 0 
Dd: Wear Re ois on Se Bh hedeadccscccentbecenvenee 1, 061, 400. 000 6.5 
2 ES eee SS i ES Re meee 1, 041, 800, 000 6.4 
3S | Petia BRS AVR, BiB icncccnicnanicccncoppeiibisdinonna 910, 200, 000 5.6 
4 ES EER ATED SOB Aine Es tithe ih 764, 900, 000 4.7 
GT Rater Rivera Cee Riss oan oct dnc cco sresisstsiiesslcccdbcsucesecs 740, 800, 000 4.5 
Se cise erie tir intnetinies esti etchant DilblaBicin sie 597, 9C0, 000 3.7 
7 | Grumman Aireraft Engineering Corp.......------------------------- 377, 100, 000 2.3 
B i Cpe is BN ie donattdcoesathenreno.scceanacerecanodenernes 340, 100, 000 2.1 
Q | Republic AVIRIT OUND. .....  cvstccscrccuicccesinamemnsiieesecweas 329, 500. 000 2.0 
10 | Hughes tol, aircraft, and gun companies. -.........-.-.-.----------- 313, 300, 000 1.9 
22 | Cbemin Ua, BERRI Oita enn ss cee nen cn ccnwernsocompagnpeporen 276, 400, 000 1.7 
23 | eet Beene. onc oauties>—oesaccdaeubuecheensesnecessawsns 214, 700, 000 1.3 
15 | Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp..._..............-....------.-.- 170, 200, 000 1.0 





4. Higher Remuneration for Defense Contractors than Top Federal Officials— 
1955 Remuneration of Officers of Some 


Aircraft Manufacturers Whose Major Business is with the Defense Department * 


Total remuneration 
(except stock options, 
dividends, or reim- 
Company and official : bursed expenses) 
Curtiss-Wright: Chairman and president.___._-._._.._.......... $201, 721. 34 
North American Aviation: 


Chairman 6f board... 20 ocd woes es 908, 10800 
President..205 20001 cbllinie ee ee Leds 147, 253. 50 
General Dynamics: Chairman and president............__..-. 


Ms “er report, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, 1955. 


See footnote at end of table 
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Aircraft Manufacturers Whose Major Business is with the Defense 
Department *—Continued 


Total remuneration 
(except stock options, 
dividends, or reim- 
bursed expenses) 


Company and official—Continued 
Douglas Aircraft: 


prreen BU ee) i a ed eh as $162, 500. 00 

Genicr vite mudeliewtiiii i ieee 108, 500. 00 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane: 

Chatrinas ‘and prasidetitec is es 161, 361. 00 

Executive vice president and comptroller__........_ ~~~ 120, 249. 00 
Mortaren Aiverett : President... canister tentang 137, 972. 33 
Lockheed Aircraft: 

Nene ee eee ee en ne nn na eames 126, 228. 40 

ee en aeeunteesecaientenrieaipmmenieentn 102, 971. 04 
Glenn L. Martin: Chairman and president-.________-_-__--__ 120, 000. 00 
ee ion ecee namin eehgrmnnetnaendmyenanas 118, 275. 
I ie ares elt arenanentinrs ne 113, 027. 64 


1 Seventh report, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, Senate Armed Services Sub- 
Committee, Mar. 24, 1956. 


Salaries of certain Government officials (from World Almanac for 1956) 


a ne, rr ih i akties Abaca eens snriicitttinecitenciini $100, 000 
re, INS I ae ctitte nisktb ete hema nn eee 50, 000 
Tr I IES hic cenic ecetemitictewitdlitieh nbdieig Dic nist 40, 000 

Vice President and Speaker of House (all taxable) .....---_---_-_... 35, 000 
NN ELE LL EL 10, 000 

ee OEE I crn tre ecenianemnigntimntnidimnmmnmnpeiaits 35, 000 

eae Sao grgemniechormnavomntinnaiapenniel 25, 000 

BEORREES: GE CMO: COT) CARAT) anc ectentirrnceeewaistinneinds 22, 500 
SR ers a ii aiden kites esecetninhntepdliinacietdaenemeniolditinien 2, 500 


5. Tie-in of the military and defense industry 


Matthew Josephson, writing in the Nation on January 14, 1955, said: “* * * 
a large percentage of the retired officers enjoying pensions from $6,000 to $19,531 
a year (the latter is the figure for five-star generals) found employment with the 
100 companies that contracted for most of the Defense Department’s supplies 
of weapons.” 

On page 9070 of the July 14, 1955, Congressional Record is found a partial list 
of such officers who have moved to executive positions in industry. Included 
are: 





Name Rank Present position 
Campbell, Levin H., Jr....- Lieutenant general, U. S. | Director, General Precision Equipment Corp.; 


Naval Academy; trans- 


executive vice president, International Har- 


ferred to Army. vester Co.; director, Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
American Stee] Foundries, Universal Oil Co. 
Devers, Jacob Loucks. -.-....- General, U. 8. Army, re- | Technical adviser to president of Fairchild 
tired. Engine and Airplane Corp. 
aka, 1vd. CO. .ccacncvingracrs Gepeent, U. 8. Army, re- | Vice president, Hughes Aircraft. 
red. 
George, Harold L---....-..-- Lieutenant general, Regu- | Vice president and general manager, Hughes 
=? 8. Air Force, re- Aircraft Co.; vice president, Hughes Tool Co. 
t . 
Hoffman, William J......... First lieutenant, U. 8. Air | Vice president, Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Force, retired. — 
MeNarney, Joseph T.-.....-- General, U. 8. Army and | President, Convair division, General Dynam- 
Air Force, retired. ics Corp. 
Martin, Daniel J............ — U. 8. Army, re- | Vice President, Hughes Tool Co. 
t " 
Power, Edward M-........-- Major general, Regular | Vice president, Curtiss-Wright Corp; general 
U.&. Air Force, retired. manager, aeronautical division. 
Quesado, Elwood R.......-- 4 general, U. 8. bi president and director, Lockheed Aircraft 
orce. 0. 
Richardson, Lawrence B.-...| Admiral, U. 8. Navy-.--.-. Executive and director of General Dynamics 
orp. 
Scanlon, Martin F_-..-.....- Brigadier general, U. S. | Vice president, Republic Aviation Corp. 
Air Force, retired. . 
Turner, Asby Sinis, Jr....-.- U. 8S. Military Academy, | Vice president, Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Army officer. Corp.; assistant general manager, Hamilton 


Standard Division of United Aircraft Corp. 
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6. Ninety-four percent of defense contracts awarded without competitive bidding 

The Washington Post and Times Herald reported on January 4, 1956, that 
“Chairman Carl Vinson, Democrat, of Georgia, of the House Armed Services 
Comunittee, introduced a bill yesterday to force the administration to seek more 
competitive bids on military contracts. Vinson * * * said that for the most part 
the administration has been using former President Truman’s 1950 Korean war 
national emergency proclamation to skip competitive bids. * * * He disclosed 
that in the 24-year period between January 1, 1953, and June 1955 some 94 
percent of the $_6,364,486,000 in defense contracts were negotiated secretly under 
exceptions to the competitive bid law.” 
7. Some measures of defense spending 

In a United Press dispatch of March 28, 1952, Secretary of Air Thomas Fin- 
letter was quoted as follows: “The Air Force is the biggest business in the world 
today and has money available to it many times the aggregate of the biggest 
of the great American corporations. The value of our plant facilities, such as 
bases and depots and equipment on hand and on order, exceeds the 1950 total 
compiled assets of General Motors, Standard Oil of New Jersey, United States 
Steel, and American Telephone & Telegraph combined.” 

The President in his 1957 budget message requested expenditures as follows: 





1955 actual 1957 estimate 











Major procurement and production, total_.....-.........-.-.....-- $12, 997,000,000 | $11,719,000, 000 
Aircraft ___- Soteccoend nee iain cantata eee 8, 037, 000, 000 6, 751, 000, 000 
ORIOR.. wnsiukss dusssintdbdihhlnanesliddiivaiawondnovanindeosidaeaaeaaaae | 1.009, 000, 000 | 1, 032, 000, 000 
Guided missiles ‘iain a stint lita tant | 631, 000, 000 | 1, 276, 000, 000 
Other 


2, 659, 000, 000 
: 1, 582, 000, 000 1, 817, 000, 000 
pewemmnmetiathrtiaimmmnagneeis 1, 397, 000, 000 1, 430, 000, 000 


Military public works 
Research and development 


Pee et a ade ena aca ee | 3, 319, 000, 000 





8. One-half of United States research and development directed toward defense 


House Report No. 2104 from the House Appropriations Committee on the 
Department of Defense 1957 appropriation bill analyzes the House Committee 
recommendations as follows: 

“Although the request for new obligational authority for research and develop- 
ment is $1,647 million, total identifiable costs programed for these activities 
throughout the Department are in excess of $5,500 million. Something in excess 
of $3,300 million is estimated for the procurement of preliminary production 
items in limited quantities for the testing of engineering and production designs 
and for determining the operational suitability of weapons or equipment from a 
military standpoint. The remainder of the total cost covers principally related 
military construction and pay and allowances of military personnel assigned 
to research and development activities. 

“Secretary Quarles points out in his testimony that something approach- 
ing one-half of the capability of the country in the field of research and develop- 
ment is being applied to defense purposes, including atomic energy.” 


9. About one-half of Federal public woiks are military 


Approximately half of the total Federal public works expenditures are slated 
for military and security purposes. The table which follows is condensed from 
page 1132 of the budget for fiscal year 1957 : 


ira 
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Total Federal public-works expenditures 


1955 actual 1957 estimates 
Civil public works: 
Federally owned projects_-...........-......--..--.-.-.. b6scasese~ $1, 024, 000, 000 $1, 144, 000, 000 
Grants to State and local governments-__-.- pd oo dere ‘. 776, 000, 000 1, 124, 000, 000 
Loans to State and local governments, net_...._- : ; ; 1 85, 000, 000 69, 000, 000 
Total, civil public works. -.-....................-... Jd 1, 715, 000, 000 $2, 337, 000, 000 
Major national security public works: 
Military public works ; : od man ees 1, 612, 000. 000 1, 870, 000, 000 
Atomic energy and other construction edd dabe 795, 000, 000 320, 000, 000 
Total, major military and security.........-......-.-.-- : 2, 407, 000, 000 2, 190, 000, 000 
Total, all Federal public works_- ree attaining 4, 122, 000, 000 4, 527, 000, 000 


1 Deduct, excess of repayments over loans. 
10. Stock market drops on news of Russian arms cut 


The Associated Press reported on May 14, 1956, that the stock market nosed 
down abruptly in a burst of selling that coincided with the Russian announce- 
ment of a cut in military forces of 1.2 million coupled with a challenge to the 
Western nations to follow suit. Martin Gilbert of the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Bache & Co., said the Russian cut could point to a possible reduction in 
American defense expenditures. United States Stock Exchange prices fell $1 to 
$5 a share, with Bethlehem Steel, Gulf Oil, Boeing Aircraft, Reynolds Metals, and 
Bendix Aviation among those heavily hit. 


11. Federal expenditures for research by colleges and universities, largely from 
military sources 

In an article entitled “Educational Programs of Government: Significance to 
Higher Education,’ appearing in Current Issues in Higher Education, 1956, 
Richard G. Axt says that “the Federal Government is currently spending on the 
order of $150 million a year in support of scientific research at colleges and uni- 
versities; and an addition $150 million is expended annually in the operation 
of a number of large Government-owned research centers, such as Los Alamos 
Laboratory, the Argonne Laboratory in Chicago, and the Berkeley Radiation 
Laboratory, which are managed for the Government under contract by universi- 
ties. 

“About two-thirds of this Federal research support, exclusive of the research 
centers, has been in the physical sciences; and perhaps 5 percent in the social 
sciences. Virtually none of these Federal funds were for scholarly research in 
the humanities, 

“Most of these Federal research funds are administered by the Department of 
Defense and the Atomie Energy Commission, with smaller amounts coming from 
the Public Health Service, the Department of Agriculture, the National Science 
Foundation, and other agencies. The Federal agencies for the most part sup- 
ported applied and developmental research in fields related to their primary mis- 
sion rather than basic, fundamental research, although the National Science 
Foundation’s program of research grants is a basic research program, and other 
agencies support some basic research. Federal research support has been a major 
factor in the remarkable growth of scientific research at universities and pres- 
ently accounts for about half of the universities’ collective research effort. 

“The research activity of hundreds of professors and thousands of graduate 
students and the financial support of many of these students is dependent upon 
Federal funds, since the universities themselves with presently available State 
and private funds cannot support the current level of research activity.” 
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V.—MILITARY PROPERTY AND BASES 


1. Defense establishment holdings exceed $134 billion* 


Worldwide United States Government personalty and realty recapitulation as 
of June 30, 1955: 


Grand total, personalty (inventories, equipment, securi- 


ties, louns, and accounts receivable) _.-._____________ $168, 384, 195, 879. 42 
The Department of Defense___...____ $107, 351, 000, 000 
Material held by executive agencies for 

pation Wetemntis ss ca cee 5, 947, 431, 000 
Grand total, realty (land and buildings) ._.__-_-_-__--__ 39, 529, 297, 658. 00 


Cost of real property controlled by the 
Department of Defense___._..__.____-_ $21, 343, 255, 000 





Grand total, personalty and realty_____-___-_------_ 
Department of Defense—Person- 
alty and realty or held for 


Defense Department__----___ $134, 641, 686, 000 


2H. Rept. No. 1930. Real and Personal Property Inventory Report, as of June 30, 1955, 


12th Intermediate Report of the House Committee on Government Operations, Mar. 21, 
1056, pp. 8, 9, 40, 35. 


207, 913, 493, 537. 42 


“The Department of Defense has a greater investment in real and personal 
property than all other agencies of the United States Government combined. As 
this report shows, the Department of Defense has inventories of real and personal 
property for military use totaling $128.7 billion (not counting $5,947,431,000 
held by executive agencies for national defense). This includes over 4 million 
different kinds of items of materiel.” 


2. Acreage controlled * 


The Department of Defense through the three military departments controlled 
a total of 34.4 million acres of land throughout the world on June 30, 1955. This 
total includes land owned, leased, and used on temporary permit, or according 
to various occupancy rights. A distribution of this acreage by area and by 
military department is shown below: 


Acreage of military real property controlled, Department of Defense, worldwide, 
as of June 30, 1955, exclusive of acreage controlled by Army Engineers, Civil 
Works Division 


Navy (includ- 
Department 
Area of Defense Army ing. — Air Force 









Continental United States__................-.- 27, 179, 180 8, 270, 207 4, 889. 000 14, 019, 973 
Territories and possessions. ..............-.--.. 5, 402, 777 959, 182 182, 349 4, 261, 246 
I BG cicentiigrcnedbscnpineimammiiiaé 1, 836, 475 574, 371 320, 174 941, 930 

Petebisiiteals 21a abies | 34,418,432 | 9, 803, 760 | 5,391,523 | 19, 298, 149 





8. Real property owned by United States throughout the world for defense 
functions* 


Number de- 
al- di Land acres (Cost in 
he Buildings (in millions) | billions) 






In United States (not including Corps of Engi- 


neers, Civil) . iia aati dcespacaplckas all | 2, 258 253, 953 21. $16.9 
U. 8. Territories and possessions--...........-. | (2) (2) 4. 2.2 
GI SHI, 6. inci sttglndcndewactbbemne | (?) @) 1. 2.0 
' 
} 





a own 


Worldwide defense..............- nictnandl (*) ® 


8 


21.1 





F 18. Doe. No. 109, 84th Cong., 2d sess., “Inventory Report on Real Property Owned by the United States 
in United States Territories and Possessions and in Foreign Countries, as of June 30, 1955,’’ Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Mar. 27, 1956, p. 7. 

2 Not stated. 


* Ibid., p. 42. 
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4. Military installations abroad 

The Congressional Record for February 16, 1955, page 1366, reports the follow- 
ing question from a Congressman and the reply of the Defense Establishment: 

“Question. Approximately how many military installations employing five or 
more individuals who receive compensation or maintenance from Federal funds 
are now maintained by the Department of Defense outside the continental limits 
of the United States of America? 

“Answer. Approximately 950 military installations.” 


STUDY BY JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Senator Humpnrey. I am going to suggest to Mr. Valeo that a copy 
of your testimony be sent to Senator Douglas, the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report. I think you have made 
some very important observations, Professor Boulding, and I thor- 
oughly agree that here is an opportunity for committees of Congress 
to coordinate their work. 

I know that the Committee on the Economic Report is doing some 
work along the lines that you have mentioned, but it seems to me 
that they ‘could well supplement the study that this committee is 
making, and do it in perhaps a much more precise and detailed manner 
because of the larger staff they have in the field of economics. 

Mr. Boutprne. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. We will send your statement over, and we have 
Mr. Wilson’s statistical material, and we will send that on over and 
ask them to give us some advice and counsel and do some staff work 
along the lines you have suggested. 

Mr. Boutprne. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpurey. We appreciate your statement very much, and 

may I say that I thoroughly concur with you that this is an area in 
which we need to do much more work, in all of the fields to which you 
have referred—the political, the economic, the psychological, and ‘the 
sociological. We have just scratched the surface thus far. 

We are constantly talking about the agreement areas of disarma- 
ment rather than the problems which it may very well pose immediate- 
ly, and also the challenges which it offers in terms of an expanding 
economy and a better society. 

I could think of a lot of places we could use this money which we 
spend for B-52’s. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Charles C. Price? 

Mr. Price, I am delighted to see you again. We are very privileged 
to have you here today. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. PRICE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERATION OF 
AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Price. I am here today, not as the director of the chemistry 
department of the University of Pennsylvania, but as chairman of the 
Federation of American Scientists. 

The testimony I would like to present to you has been approved by 
our national executive committee, and is based upon several policy 
statements approved by the National Council of the Federation of 
American Scientists. 

The rapidly asap gaat ape ne a pe of modern weapons impels 
responsible citizens to seek methods by which the armaments race may 
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¢ halted and an unprecedented world war of annihilation may be 
averted. 

To be realistic in a world split by international distrust, steps di- 
rected toward guaranteed arms limitations must be so carefully devised 
that they do not weaken any major power compared to another and 
thereby invite aggression. 

We believe that arms limitations would be to the mutual advantage 
of all nations. However, no completely acceptable plan has as yet been 
formulated, and the armaments race continues. 


ACCORD TO HALT TESTS 


As a preliminary step toward complete and universal enforceable 
disarmament, the Federation of American Scientists proposes that 
international agreement be sought for the banning of any further 
nuclear weapons tests. The establishment of such an agreement would 
bring about advantages to all concerned. 

In the first place, a complete ban on all tests should prevent or at 
least greatly retard the development of nuclear weapons by those coun- 
tries not now possessing them. Mankind would be spared the night- 
mare of a many-sided atomic arms race. 

The danger of a worldwide conflagration resulting from a mistaken 
judgment or hasty act on the part “of a nation armed with nuclear 
weapons will, we believe, be minimized if the number of nations 
possessing such weapons does not increase. 

Secondly, international tensions, which are increased by each new 
series of nuclear tests, would become less strained. Without testing, 
no country would be able to increase its military advantage resulting 
from substantial improvements in the efficiency of destruction of 
nuclear weapons. 

The major powers already have the weapons of mass destruction 
which have created the present stalemate, and the ability to destroy a 
country twice is not much less of a deterrent than the ability to destroy 
it five times. 

Although it may be objected that a test ban would interfere with 
the development of defense, it should be noted that all countries will 
be equally handicapped in the development of any major new offen- 
sive or defensive nuclear weapons which might precipitate World War 
ITT. 

I might just parenthetically insert that it is just as likely with the 
development of a new major defensive weapon as the development of 
a new offensive weapon. For example, if the Soviet could become 
convinced they could stop any counterattack, that might be as likely to 
precipitate a war as would the development of greater offensive 
wei pons. 

Thirdly, the worldwide concern with radioactive fallout would be 
minimized by the knowledge that there would be no further increase 
in current levels of radioactivity from nuclear weapons testing. 

Fourthly, since a nuclear explosion can be detected by long-range 
monitoring methods, universal adherence to the ban could be deter- 
mined without resorting to roving international inspectors. A U.N. 
monitoring agency with access to specific detection sites or monitorin, 
aircraft over international waters is all that is needed to detect a 
nuclear explosion. 
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Agreement on such a test ban will create a precedent, giving hope 
that further agreement on arms limitation might be reac hed. 

Fifthly, the savings in money, effort, and technical manpower could 
be diverted to other worthwhile projects, such as the development of 
peaceful uses of atomic and nuclear energy. 


AGREEMENT NOT TO TEST ICBM 


There is a second step toward universal disarmament which we 
urge our Government to explore. This would consist of an interna- 
tional ban on the testing of intercontinental ballistic missiles—ICBM. 
It has been proposed that a long-range missile ban could be moni- 
tored by setting up a network of w idely spaced radar picket stations 
throughout the world. 

Monitoring of this type would require that inspectors have access 
to a few definite locations within national boundaries. This type of 
access would not reveal military or state secrets. 

Without further tests, the military missiles could not be developed 
which might soon take us into the dangers of the new age of push- 
button warfare, thus multiplying the difficulties in controlling weapons 
of mass destruction. 

Provided that competent authorities verify the feasibility of moni- 
toring ICBM’s in this way, the achievement of a ban on the testing of 
such missiles—involving, as it probably would, a measure of inter- 
national inspection—would help pave the way for the realistic and 
thorough inspection methods required for complete disarmament. 

The U.N. agency charged with responsibility for monitoring the 
missile test. ban might well also be authorized to undertake on an 
international basis the research and development of long-range 
rockets and earth satellites for peaceful purposes. 

We urge our Government to declare publicly its support for a 
worldwide ban on further tests of nuclear weapons and, if feasible, 
of long-range missiles as well, and to take the necessary steps to imple- 
ment such an agreement. 

At the same time, it should be clear that, although these test bans 
would be important and worthwhile accomplishments, they are not 
disarmament. We believe that they would minimize some of the more 
terrifying aspects of the arms race and would create a better atmos- 
phere for, and decrease the problems involved in, the development of 
an all-inclusive disarmament program. 


NEED FOR LAW AND U. N. POLICE FORCE 


We believe that, if we are to replace war and the threat of war 
by the rule of law in international affairs, we must eventually outlaw 
all national military establishments and establish a United Nations 
police force with power and authority sufficient to constitute a safe 
and effective deterrent to any would-be aggressor. 

Such complete and universal disarmament would be far easier to 
inspect and safer for all than any formula for partial disarmament 
under a quota system. 

Such an agreement to outlaw national military establishments 
should be made as an amendment to the UN Charter, setting up legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial functions in the area of arms control. 

The laws against national armaments and the use or threat of force 
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as a means of resolving international disputes should be enforceable 
against individuals. The authority of the UN disarmament agency, 
and its police force, must be carefully defined and limited and must 
include guarantees of the rights of individuals in the form of a Bill 
of Rights. 

We believe it should be a major purpose of the task groups working 
under Presidential Assistant Harold E. Stassen to spell out this ob- 
jective publicly and in great detail, since no lesser steps can really free 
us from the threat of war and the burdens of the arms race. 

Furthermore, adoption of such a goal will clarify and give direction 
to the involved negotiations and the many important steps necessary 
to achieve it. 

We believe that clear and unequivocal announcement by the United 
States that our goal is a revision of the UN Charter making it possible 
to abolish all national military establishments would be an essential 
and historic step toward a more peaceful and prosperous world. 

I would like to take this opportunity to add a few other thoughts 
of my own, which are shared by many of my fellow scientists and other 
thoughtful citizens. 

This is not part of the prepared statement by the FAS, but I think 
I would like to add these few other comments. 


“FOOLPROOF” INSPECTION NOT POSSIBLE 


Firstly, there have been many who have expressed the opinion that 
disarmament will only be possible when we have been able to devise a 
foolproof system of inspection. 

I have never believed that such a system would be possible. Cer- 
tainly we have not outlawed murder, robbery, or even the carrying 
of concealed weapons on the basis that there are foolproof procedures 
to prevent these crimes. We rely largely on the deterrent effect of 
the knowledge that transgressors will be promptly arrested by our 
police force and brought to justice before a court of law. 


DETERRENT OF MOBILE UN FORCE 


Similarly, in a world where all national military establishments are 
to be outlawed, we must rely not solely on inspection but also on the 
safe and effective deterrent of a small but mobile and heavily armed 
UN police force to discourage any would-be aggressor or to bring him 
promptly to justice. 

I do not believe we can move to this goal of disarmament piecemeal. 
Either we have national armaments and rely on them for whatever 
illusion of security they may offer, or we move to the new concept of 
outlawing national military organizations and establishing a UN 
police force. 

I believe this latter will be a cheaper, safer, and more effective deter- 
rent to aggression and a better instrument of national and world 
security. 

Furthermore, I disagree with the opinion that we must settle our 
political problems with the Soviets before we can reach an agreement 
to disarm. Rather. the kind of agreement to disarm outlined above 
will force all nations to settle their conflicts by political means, which 


may be painful and slow, but which will certainly be better than by 
nuclear war. 
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POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC COMPETITION 


And I, personally, cannot be fearful of competing with the Soviet 
Union on political and economic grounds—in fact, I am convinced 
that it is on these grounds that we can compete most successfully. 

Senator Humpnurey. I hope you are right. I happen to agree that 
these are the grounds on which we ought to be willing to join the 
issue, and not only to compete but to compete with the spirit of 
victory. We ought to be able to do it. 

But I could not help but be impressed when I heard some of the 
arguments of the House of Representatives yesterday as they debated 
the foreign-aid bill. The foreign-aid bill had about 90 percent mili- 
tary assistance and support in it and, as Mr. Huntley said on NBC last 
night on his analysis of the vote in the House yesterday, he said was it 
any wonder that the Members of the House were maybe somewhat at a 
loss to make a proper discussion because, on the one hand, they have 
been told that the main activity of the Soviet in recent months has been 
on the economic and diplomatic and the political front and, on the 
other hand, they are told that they must pass the $4.9 billion foreign- 
aid bill, of which about 90 percent 1s for military assistance. 

It was really a remarkable analysis, and if you have not heard 
it I would suggest that you write to NBC and get it, because I thought 
that in the few minutes Mr. Huntley was able to have on the air, 
he made more pertinent, poignant observations than I have heard 
for many a year. 

Everybody is saying what you are saying, Doctor, and of course 
I know you well enough to know your sincerity, and how well I 
understand what you are saying, namely, that we ought to be able 
to compete with the Soviet Union on the political and economic 
grounds. 

But I just ask the American people one question: Do you think we 
are doing well? 

Mr. Price. Do I think so? 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think we are doing well in this 
competition ? 

Mr. Price. I think we are trying to compete too much on military 
grounds and not enough on these grounds; and we must compete 
successfully—I think we begin to recognize this more and more— 
and I think what I want to point out is that we need to move much 
more in the direction of competing on these grounds than the purely 
military grounds. 

U. 8. 8. R. DISARMAMENT 


Senator Humpurey. We could well find ourselves in a situation 
where the Soviet takes the initiative on disarmament, with the con- 
clusion in mind or with the feeling in mind that maybe there is no 
profit, in terms of imperialism and power, left in armament races. 
The Soviet may quickly convert the economic resources that have gone 
into armaments into an economic and political offensive. I think this 
may very well be in the making. 

I think all the indications are that the Russians intend to do this 
and to take advantage of the psychological factors involved in letters 
like Mr. Bulganin sent to the President just yesterday. They are 
planning to move hard and fast and confidently and with a certain 
amount of adroitness on the economic and the political front, while 
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at the same time we are plodding along with the programs and objec- 
tives that were perhaps valid in 1950, 1951, and 1952 but have lost 
some of their validity. 

My opinion is that much of the foreign-aid program today is 
designed on the basis of w hat happened just before or during the 
Korean war. The armistice in Korea was inevitable, and I said so 
a year before it took place, because it was obvious that the Soviet 
Union was drying up the supply of arms to the Red Chinese and, 
therefore, that a truce had to come. Since then the Soviet Union 
has been shifting gears, and it did not just start these last 6 months, 
even though some people just awakened to the fact that it was under 
way. 

Mr. Price. I think perhaps you would agree this is in some part due 
to the essential stalemate in the atomic race at the present time. 

Senator Humpnurey. I think that is true. 

Mr. Price. We are essentially stalemated there, and we have got 
to find other ways to operate in the future if we are to meet the threats 
that they pose to our interests in the world. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think there is a certain amount of validity to 
the comment that has been made that the programs of military assist- 
ance, mutual security, the Marshall plan, our own rearmament, the 
development of nuclear and thermonuclear power compelled the Soviet 
tochange its tactics. I think that is reasonably true. 

But the Russians have changed, and the question is whether we are 
changing, because there are many ways to win the world, and the 
Soviet Union is not without resourcefulness in figuring out those ways. 

This is possibly not related directly to disarmament as such, but 
disarmament policy touches our whole security policy, touches our 
whole asa policy. You cannot consider disarmament programs 
ina vacuum. We have to consider the total policy of the Nation and 
ef our allies and of our objectives. 

This sentence of yours set off this little comment of mine, because 
I think it is about time that we understand that what you have said 
here is true. Namely, that we are now being tested on the economic 
and political front, and we had better bestir ourselves to win it. 

Mr. Price. Well, in conclusion, I would just like to say, then, that 
we suggest the idea that this ban on nuclear tests and missile tests 
might not solve our problem, but might prevent it from getting worse 
while we attempt to work out a much better solution of the problem 
than those alone would be, and that they would in fact be a big step 
in helping to improve the deterior ating situation militarily that. we 
face in the world. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did you read Commissioner Murray’s testi- 
mony before this committee ? 

Mr. Price. Yes; I did, Senator, and it was very interesting. 

Senator Humenrey. I think it is worthy of the consideration of 
everyone who is interested in this field. 


SCIENTISTS’ REPORTS ON USSR 


As a scientist, Dr. Price, did you review the reports of the visits 
of our phy sicists and other scientists to the Soviet ? 
Mr. 


rick. With a great deal of interest. 
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Senator Humrnrey. I think these reports need to be carefully 
studied. 

Mr. Price. They certainly indicated that the Soviet is making very 
great progress in science; in the fields that they choose to go into, they 
devote a great deal of energy and effort to, and they are developing 
most effectively. 

I think there is no question about that, both from the scientists who 
have come over here and from the ones, our scientists, who have gone 
over to see their laboratories. They are well equipped. I have heard 
them present scientific papers; they present them well. And in many 
ways they surprise us with how much information they do have and 
make available to the world through scientific publications. 

Senator Humpurey. Also, there was indication that among Soviet 
scientists, as among American scientists, there was some reluctance to 
proceed with the great destructiveness of nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons, 

Mr. Price. I did not realize that. 

Senator Humpurey. There was some statement made about that, 
and I was trying to seek out some more information about it to see 
how extensive that attitude was, because it shows that there are some 
common bonds between God’s scientists if you can ever get them to- 
gether. 

Thank you very much, 

Is Mr. Norman Thomas here? 

We are very pleased to see our friend, Norman ‘Thomas, with us this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN THOMAS, CHAIRMAN, POST WAR WORLD 
COUNCIL, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Mr. Tuomas. I am very pleased to be here. 

I speak for myself and the small organization Post War World 
Council, and I am going to file what I wrote because it is too long to 
read, and I don’t want to race through it. I prefer, therefore, to make 
certain oral comments now, partly suggested by the excellent testimony 
that we have heard, which I rather enthusiastically endorse. 


FAILURE TO SEEK UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 


I do wish, however, to say these things: I think that the chief 
trouble with the United States policy has been and is now its failure 
persistently to drive toward the goal of universal and controlled dis- 
armament. 

I have been 2 successive years in Asia, I have been in other countries; 
and because we have not made a steady and a concentrated drive, it 
has been possible even for Stalin to get the better of us in Asia as a 
real friend of peace. 

He talks peace, whatever he does, and we have bases and occasionally 
talk about disarmament. 

I particularly and very earnestly want to challenge what I heard 
Governor Stassen say the other day, that our goal was safeguarded 
partial disarmament. 
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[ do not think that is our goal. I do not think you can get even on 
the stage of the march toward partial disarmament unless your goal 
is complete disarmament, and so stated. 

[ fully agree, for instance, with Dr. Price; I do not think the first 
part of what he said is possible, either with American public opinion 
or world public opinion, unless the second part is emphasized, namely, 
that these things are stages toward the difficult but not impossible 
working out of universal disarmament. 

Every argument against universal disarmament—its difficulty, the 
difficulty of inspection, and the rest—it seems to me has more force 
when you are talking of partial disarmament. 

There is more ground of distrusting each other when all you are 
doing is partially disarming. 


BILATERAL DISARMAMENT NOT ENOUGH 


I do not think, moreover, that it is safe for us to go on talking as 
much as we have talked about disarmament in terms just of ourselves 
and Russia. That might have been safe once; it is not true now. 

You remember, for instance, an article in Harper’s some months ago 
in which I think an Austrian scientist made the point that a little 
nation which had nuclear power for its own purposes could make 
devastating use of atomic ash for the destruction, the sudden destruc- 
tion, or crippling of an enemy. 

I think it is absurd, for instance, to talk about universal disarma- 
ment or even partial disarmament while we carefully leave out of 
consideration the fact that the most populous country in the world 
and possibly, at the moment, the most aggressive, namely, China, never 
figures in that discussion; and that we are going to deal with disarma- 
ment with Chiang Kai-shek, who only exists because we exist and 
want him to exist. 

I know all that is wrong, I think, with the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment, but it seems to me you have got to make up your mind what 
you want in the world, A you have to deal with the people who 
govern if you want disarmament. 

I am not proposing out-of-hand recognition, but I am proposing 
that until you get a universal UN, you are in a very poor position to 
get either partial or universal and controlled disarmament. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Thomas, you would be interested to know 
I raised this very problem with the Secretary of State when we talked 
about aerial inspection. I do not see how aerial inspection can work 
one bit unless you are willing to have aerial inspection to inspect all 
the possibile launching sites for a powerful striking force. 

And all in the world that the Soviet would have to do if it has a 
close alliance with Red China is to shift its materiel, its manpower, 
and its planes over into that area. 

Mr. Tomas. In other words, if I may say so, I don’t want—it is 
bad to judge motives, but it seems to me a great deal of the talk that is 
going on is so unrealistic as to suggest a lack of sincerity in what you 


are talking about, and that leads me to the next point that I want 
to make. 
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LACK OF PUBLIC CONVICTION ON DISARMAMENT 


I am very much concerned and, on the whole, worried about public 
opinion. I do not think it is becoming more intelligent but, if any- 
thing, less intelligent, and I speak now as more of an expert in this—I 
always knew I was going to get defeated—as more of an expert in this 
than’ on some other matters. 

It happens that I have talked on disarmament literally across the 
United States, and there is no great fight and no conviction in it. It 
is like certain religi lieve it, and you hope God will 
save you because you believe it, but you do not do much about it. 

There is less enthusiasm for it where I have been, I am afraid, and 
the reasons are these, I think: 











FEAR OF ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


First, the economic. I have never spoken where there were ques- 
tions on disarmament but what someone has raised this thing: don’t 
we face economic disaster with disarmament ? 

Professor Boulding’s answer, of course, is good, and it has to be 
explored. And incidentally and parenthetically, may I back you 

p on this local government business. The only thing that you people 
here in W ashington do when you refer things to local governments is 
to get, instead of 1 Smith Act, 48 more Smith Acts; is to get free 
rides for exploiters, or nearly free rides, for oil and gas. 

I am talking about Democrats as well as Republicans, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. I gathered this was a bipartisan statement, Mr. 
Thomas, 

Mr. Tuomas. This is extraordinarily bipartisan. It is just as bi- 
partisan as the giveaway business is in America. 

Well, we will go on to the subject. 

What 1 mean is that it is very easy to say, “Let’s let the States 
do this,” and so on, and they are not going to do it. 

The question arises, among other things, whether the people will 
be willing to continue anything like the present level of taxation; 
granting ‘that much can be done by lowering taxes, the kind of thing 
Professor Boulding talked about requires pretty high taxes, Federal, 
if you can get them, local and State, and we face a psychology that 
no one has pr erly tackled, in my judgment, in that the one thing 
for which people will tax themselves like everything is war and get- 
ting ready for war. 

And the question that we face therefore isn’t just the technical ques- 
tion that with all my heart I think should be further examined, it 
is the psychological, the practical political question. Can you get 
the American people ever to accept anything like the level of taxa- 
tion which in a transition period will certainly be necessary. They 
talk about schools but did you ever know them to re: lly dig down 
for schools the way they will dig down for the aircraft carrier which 
the Air Force doesn’t think is too useful ? 

Senator Humrnrey. I couldn’t agree with you more, Mr. Thomas. 
I think it is the duty of people in public office and lay leaders to 
give some leadership on this. 
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WASTE OF RESOURCES FOR ARMS 


Mr. Tuomas. It is a duty completely missed in this political cam- 
paign by all the people who are talking, in my judgment, and they 
are missing a very great opportunity. I revert to what I already said. 
It is heartbreaking to find how many decent Asians believe that it 
is really the Russians that love peace more than we. It is partly 
our fault at least. 

The second thing I want to say is this about public opinion. Public 
opinion has contradictory notions, as it often does. It believes two 
things and they are contradictory. First, it believes that perhaps 
you can keep peace by balance of terror, that just because the war 
would be so deadly, nobody will fight. So we can go on making 
employment by w asting our resources. 

With the kind of world that those Cal-Tech people were talking 
about, 7 billion people 100 years hence, no matter how smart the scl- 
entists are, they will miss a lot of the resources that we use up in com- 
plete economic waste. The people don’t get that idea adequately. 
What they get is that they have a form of insurance which is not as safe 
as they think, that the balance of terror will keep peace. It wor” 


DANGER OF LITTLE WARS GROWING INTO BIG WARS 


I think it unlikely that Russia will begin a war. For one thing 
I think that the Russian leaders as Marxists are perhaps good enough 
Marxists to realize that their own theory is—a theory ‘which I for 
the sake of the Senate want to explain I don’t accept—that ethics 
and politics are determined basically by the tools used. Both Lenin 
=~ Stalin were on sound ground when they believed that World Wars 

I and II were the midwives of their type of revolution. They were. 
But the midwife of the third world war will be the midwife only of 
death or annihilation and they are beginning to realize it. That point 
ought to be brought home. But in the meanwhile the danger of war 
isn’t that we or they will begin a deliberate frontal attack. “Tt is little 

vars growing into big wars. It is fringe wars where peoples meet. 
It is just sheer blunders and mistakes and bluffs. Hitler didn’t want 
a world war, he wanted to bluff through with small wars. 

It is the conviction that you can have wars and not use some of 
the most deadly weapons. Maybe not at first, but sooner or later 
someone will try preventive retaliation on the ground that he has to 
get in there first. 

[ once heard Lieutenant General, I think it is now, Groves, explain 
why in no way could you compare nuclear weapons to poison gas, the 
reason being that poison gas wasn’t so good. He said flamethrowers 
were better. But, also he : said, that with poison gas you could never 
win a war but you might win a battle, but with the first use of nuclear 
weapons you might win a war. I do not think it makes any sense to 
talk about partial disarmament except in stages believing that the 
partial disarmament will be the disarmament of deadly weapons, not 
even the thing that Dr. Price advocated and I fully support. That 
won't happen “unless you are marching to a goal. 
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BALANCE OF TERROR IS NOT SAFE 


The other difficulty in America is too much trust in balance of 
terror which less than balance of power will keep peace forever.. The 
tensions will break. The other thing is a kind of a complete belief 
that you never can trust Russia. I think the argument is here errone- 
ous. As a matter of fact I think it is always difficult to know how 
much you can trust any government. In a political campaign both par- 
ties make it doubtful how much anybody ought to trust the govern- 
ment that is in the hands of the other party. You have heard those 
arguments which I do not comment on extensively. 

The good faith of government has never been notorious. 


LIMITED TRUST OF U. 8. S. R. 


The conscious bad faith of communism is one of the terrible facts 
of our times. But I think there are reasons why we could trust— 
under proper inspection and proper layout—agreements with the 
Soviets. First because it so Seem pays, and second there are 
many signs that whatever Bulganin and Khrushchev’s intentions the 
Russian people are beginning to get a little more room to act and it 
will be hard to box them up again as they were boxed up before. 

Third, because the Russians at least are becoming convinced they 
can compete economically as has already been said. And because [ 
do believe they can be persuaded that the next war is the midwife only 
of universal death and for these other reasons I mentioned, there is a 
chance that ought to be taken. 


BASIS FOR WORLD AUTHORITY 


I think this does require world authority which can be short of 
world government. But for world authority that would carry out 
the inspection, I would give it that police force that Dr. Price spoke of. 
I believe the best basis for discussion is this peace through disarma- 
ment and charter revisions that Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn 
worked out. I say the best basis for discussion because it deals realis- 
tically with the problems; I am told when I say this that the Ameri- 
can people won’t accept anything so near world government. Why 
won’t they? One reason if they don’t accept it is this: People lead 
them up to a certain point and then shy away. 

They lead them up to the point that the next war if it becomes siz- 
able—and any war that we start will become sizable—will mean 
death, and then they shy away from the consequences. 


WAR MUST BE AVERTED 


We have come to a new period of time when to live, men have 
to do what they haven’t done before and that is to avoid war. They 
have to learn to abhor war as they learned to abhor cannibalism at 
some point in the past. For most people it seems to me, this is a 
matter of education. It is a matter of the proper social machinery 
and social adjustment but this has to be said. It seems to me not 
only that the House was bemused by being told that now we had te” 
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put our emphasis on economic competition but we needed these old- 
fashioned military appropriations. It seems to me that we all need 
to be told that the only possible excuse for military expenditures 
of this sort is that it is logical to believe that if we all act together 
we can disarm better than if any of us rush into the thing pellmell 
first, because of themselves these arms don’t mean victory in the war. 

Already all they can possibly mean is the victory of the dying and 
the kingdom of the band after the war. This isn’t what Stassen said 
the other day. This isn’t what anybody has said effectively. This 
is what needs to be said. And it needs to be said that the American 
people and Government want it and by saying it well we will do 
more to win goodwill abroad than by anything else. Saying it over 
and over. I get very weary of a great deal of the debate about our 
policy and the Russian peoples and containment and liberation. 


THE WORLD’S NEEDS 


There are two things that the world desperately needs and one is 
leadership—before we blunder into death—in disarmament under 
proper controls. 

The other thing is leadership under other than Communist direc- 
tion to conquer poverty and they are more or less tied up. I think 
I have exceeded the time. May I add one thing? 

Senator Humpurey. Go right ahead. 


PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL SETTLEMENT 


Mr. Trromas. The thing I want to add is that while I believe that 
disarmament would help us to absorb some of our tensions in the 
world it is not an automatic solution. Let me make myself clear. 
1f the Russians and the Communists knew that a unified Germany 
would not be an armed Germany in the camp of the West, there would 
be a better chance for unity, but I don’t think there would be an 
automatic certainty you would get unity. 

You have to advance on parallel lines. In there, if the Arabs and 
of course the Israeli knew that we were all moving to disarmament 
I think we would be in a far better position to stop an extraordinarily 
dangerous arms race and the rest of it in the Middle East. It is from 
places like the Middle East that the danger of war comes. Never- 
theless, we have to have a settlement of some questions that is tied 
up to disarmament. I have already indicated that we have to do 
something in the Far East if we want disarmament. You can’t just 
Jeave it to chance or that Russia will dictate to China. I do not un- 
derstand why it isn’t possible since we have gone as far as we have 
in the Armistice, the truce, to say to the Chinese let’s make a peace 
of this. Let’s make a nonaggression agreement all around includ- 
ing Taiwan, and then come with us in the U. N. We don’t like you 
very well, but we have done better with Russia in the U. N. than out, 
how about you folks? 

I am not for throwing Taiwan to the wolves but some day the 
Formosan people ought to vote on their own destiny which neither 
the Russians nor the Chinese nor the Japanese have given them. No 
one can consider disarmament solely on the basis that if you get dis- 
armament all things else will be solved for you, or that you can get 
disarmament without attention to these things. 
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On the other hand I think the steady emphasis must be made thet 
the present objective of the American Government and American 
people is universal and controlled disarmament in order to save man- 
kind literally from destruction and perhaps life from being wiped 
out. I think to emphasize that will help you settle all the other ques- 
tions with which you have to deal and I think it will help us on the 
economic side. I think there is need as I said before of more educa- 
tion of the economic disaster of the exploitation of our raw materials, 
for what is wasted then has been done, and I am quite sure that the 
American people could be educated for the sake of jobs and life to 
submit to the taxation and so on for peace which they now submit to 
for the sake of unutterable destruction. 

It is for this hope only that we are justified in living and working. 
I know some of the difficulties. I have examined them in the paper 
that I am turning in. I do not think they are insuperable. I do 
think that the first business is to make plain the objective. 

The second business is to consider much more realistically this thing 
than we have. This is the thing they ought to be talking about in 
those disarmament conferences instead of the endlessly prolonged 
discussions about controls, important as they are. 

I don’t know whether they are all lawyers but they spend more time 
talking about what isn’t the heart of the problem of the salvation of 
mankind from destruction at their own hands than is necessary. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. I would 
like very much to take the time this morning to discuss these things, 
because I have a great admiration for you. 

Mr. Tuomas. I will take the thanks and let the credit go if only 
you will get something started on this disarmament here in Washing- 
ton. 

Senator Humpnmrey. We are trying to do that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Every now and then some President like Truman or 
Eisenhower says something fine but it is never carried through as a 
persistent policy of government and most of the discussion in Con- 
gress implies that maybe we don’t mean it. 


MILITARISTIC IMAGE GIVEN THE WORLD 


Senator Humpurey. I couldn’t disagree with that particularly. I 
remember when General Gruenther was before our Foreign Relations 
Committee in this very room just a week or so ago I asked him to com- 
ment on press reports that he received in Europe which compared 
statements by Americans with statements by the Soviets, about mili- 
tarism or weapons. All too often the image of America as portrayed 
through these reports is one of developing a new weapon, and not 
working toward peace. 

We are constantly talking about how we can level an attack upon the 
Soviet Union or someone else. The Soviets have been a little more 
clever. They have been perfecting the weapons and not talking so 
much about them. It is difficult finding statements by Soviet leaders 
that they are planning an attack upon us. They talk in terms of these 
weapons for their defense and they are very careful to exclude any 
reference to the United States or any other country except when 
Mr. Khrushchev or somebody blows up over in London. 
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Mr. Tnomas. I have gone back—because communism has been a 
concern of mine for a long time—to their declarations in their own 
Congresses and they have been very unpeaceful. Destiny compels 
war. They will need war. I think that can be changed by emphasis 
on the new nature of war, as I have said, even in arguing with them. 
They are lucky. They didn’t have colonies outside of contiguous 
territory, there fore they have not the weight of colonialism to carry. 

They have no base outside their borders. That worries a lot of 
Europeans and Africans. I was in Morocco recently and I wouldn’t 
give much for those bases if they start to act as the Algerians have 
with us on the receiving end. I wouldn’t give much for bases in Spain 
if the dislike of Franco spreads and we are too much identified with 
Franco. I’m not a military expert, Lord knows, but it seems to me 
there is a lot of thinking to be done about the psychological and other 


prices we have been pay ing and some reexamination may be necessary 
of what we get out of it. 


At least it is necessary for us to make it doubly certain that it is dis- 
armament we are after, all the way down, including bases. 

Senator Humpmrey. Thank you very much, Mr. “Thomas. 

(The statement of Mr. Thomas referred to is as follows :) 


It would be a repetition of the obvious to argue, certainly before this com- 
mittee, that the whole nature of war has been changed by the tools which it now 
employs. War, which down through the ages has been a terribly costly and 
unsatisfactory way of settling men’s differences has now become the potential 
doom of our race. 

In the light of human history and psychology, it is absurd to count on keeping 
wars small. It is even more absurd to believe that nations which have invested 
the best brains of their scientists, the skill of their workers, and enormous wealth 
in producing even more deadly means of destruction, will refrain from their 
use in war under the conditions which the outbreak of war presupposes. A bal- 
ance of terror may for a time keep peace. No more than the balance of power 
will it keep it forever. History shows that men get what they prepare for. If 
fear for the future of mankind does not lead us to disarmament and the conser- 
vation of our dwindling natural resources, the brains of our scientists and the 
skill of labor for the works of peace, it certainly will not keep us from using 
nuclear weapons on whatever scale men, drunk with the passions of war, may 
think will give them victory. Not even though that victory may be the victory 
of the dying in the kingdom of the dead. The one great hope for mankind is 
that within a reasonable future, we shall transfer such conflicts as cannot be 
immediately ended out of the realm of war. 

The essential condition of this process is universal, controlled disarmament 
under an international authority. Such disarmament would mean: (1) liquida- 
tion of all weapons of mass destruction and prohibition of their manufacture; 
(2) reduction of conventional arms and armies to a police level for preserving 
internal order; (3) the end of the system under which nations maintain for- 
tified bases outside their territory; (4) the end of peacetime military con- 
scription under which the best of our youth are trained for war. 

It is essential that all this should be done under the close inspection and con- 
trol of international authority. We want no more verbal follies like the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact outlawing war, a pact to which 62 nations adhered between 2 world 
wars. We can trust neither unilateral disarmament—if that were politically 
possible—nor agreement for general disarmament without inspection. It is not 
even necessary to assume that some breach of agreement or some beginning of 
war would be the deliberate work of a Hitler or a Stalin. In the present state of 
the world, other nations would neither believe it nor be impressed by our uni- 
lateral disarmament. Nationalist fears, suspicions and hate are cause of pro- 
found distrust in almost every nation in the good faith of its potential oppo- 
nents. Inspection is demanded not merely by American suspicion of Commu- 
nist good faith, amply justified on the Communist record, or less justified Rus- 
Sian suspicion of American good faith; it is demanded by the realities of our 


present nationalist type of social organization and the fears and passions which 
accompany it. 
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Our goal must be nothing less than universal disarmament, a disarmament 
which may indeed have to be achieved by successive stages during which methods 
of inspection and control are well established. It is, however, fatal to our hope 
if that hope should be reduced to an anemic quest for what Harold Stassen re- 
cently described as “safeguarded semidisarmament.” There is no such thing 
as safe semidisarmament except as a stage on the march to the avowed goal of 
universal disarmament. The admitted difficulties of inspection would be enor- 
mously enhanced if the nations were not even trying for the obvious gains of 
general disarmament but were warily seeking some halfway balance even harder 
to define or to enforce than general disarmament. 

General disarmament under duly constituted international authority has never 
been tried. (The nearest the world has come to total disarmament between 
nations is the unfortified boundary between the United States and Canada.) 
Every attempt at safeguarded partial disarmament has failed. Often such 
attempts have been preludes to larger wars. If there is to be partial armament, 
it is a foregone conclusion that that armament will be concerned with the most 
deadly weapons, those most capable of destruction if put into use. In their 
production, the present economic waste will be indefinitely continued. 

I cannot too earnestly insist that one reason for our slow progress in any 
agreement on disarmament has been the failure of the United States along with 
all other nations to state boldly, clearly, and continuously that the goal is uni- 
versal, controlled disarmament. Of course, this involves the necessary inter- 
national controls. It is these controls which should be the object of discussion. 

My conclusion has found considerable support in the occasional declarations 
of our statesmen and of many religious and civic bodies. It is, however, my 
sober judgment based on my contacts with many parts of the country, that 
popular interest in truly universal, controlled disarmament is at a low ebb of 
conviction or of faith. There is today much false confidence in peace by balance 
of terror and an extreme pessimism concerning the possibility of any trust in 
nations ruled over by Communists. 

I grant that our uneasy peace has been kept by a kind of balance of terror and 
may thus be kept for some time longer. That balance of terror, combined with 
other factors which I shall later discuss, makes it unlikely that Stalin's successor 
or anybody else will deliberately start a new world war. The danger lies in 
the spread of smaller wars; in the mistaken judgment of rulers concerning the 
consequences of some of their decisions; in friction where two armed powers 
meet; or in the blundering mistake of some general who may start military 
action in the belief that his enemy has already started it or is about to start it. 
This is the situation which makes universal, controlled disarmament necessary. 

As for trust in Russia, the believer in the possibility of universal disarma- 
ment is not required to believe that the leopard of communism has changed its 
spots. There are, however, reasons for qualified optimism in the present state 
of affairs in the U. S. S. R. In the first place, the collective leadership is 
not Stalin and clearly lacks his demonic power. In the second place, whatever 
its motives in relaxing controls, the collective leadership will hardly be strong 
enough to reimpose them as before. The feelings of the Russian people who are 
genuinely in favor of peace, as are most peoples, will become steadily more 
important whatever the desires of Khrushchev and Bulganin. In the third 
place, the Kremlin now feels strong enough to compete economically for influence 
and power; e. g., in Egypt. Finally, there is much evidence that the collective 
leadership is aware, as Stalin was not, of the plain fact that the tools of war 
have chanzed the nature of war. (As Marxists they believe that politics, and 
ultimately ethics, are determined by the tools men use.) Stalin and Molotov, 
while Molotov was under Stalin’s control, talked nonsense about bombs which 
apparently would kill wicked capitalists but never dedicated Communists. 
The present leadership has repeatedly admitted in substance that war can no 
longer be the midwife of their sort of revolution as it was in World Wars I and 
Il for Lenin and Stalin. World war can only be the midwife of universal death. 

I have looked over with some care the many documents bearing on disarmament 
conferences. Unsatisfactory as is the present stand of the Kremlin on inspec- 
tion, it has moved a long way from its original blank negative. It is there- 
fore increasingly likely that we can put considerable confidence in the desire 
not only of the Russian people but of the Communist leaders to live rather than 
die. They must be aware that no surprise attack could mean instant victory with-. 
out retaliation. Indeed the Russian fear of American bases, all pointed at the 
U. S. S. R., is probably not manufactured solely by propaganda, but is a natural 
expression of some of the same sort of fear of us that we have of them. 
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There is a third factor in American public opinion which militates against the 
kind of sustained drive we should be making for universal and controlled dis- 
armament. That is the widespread belief which comes out in questions after 
every meeting which I have addressed that somehow our prosperity or at any 
rate protection against new and disastrous depression is bound up with wars, 
hot and cold, or the preparation for them on an enormous scale. This theory, 
unfortunately, is supported by the historical fact that it took World War II 
to put American men, machines, and money something like fully at work, and that 
our prosperity since the war has been supported by the arms race. It is quite 
obvious that this prosperity is at the expense of immense economic waste, 
and that there are far better things to do with our resources than to stockpile 
them for uses which we hope will never be necessary. It is, however, an open 
question whether, without further education, the American people would be ready 
to tax themselves for schools, roads, hospitals, etc., and for a larger share in an 
effort to raise living standards throughout the world, as they have taxed them- 
selves for war or its prevention. 

I cannot too strongly urge that part of your task as a committee is to consider 
the economic consequences of disarmament, the degree to which reductions in 
taxation will automatically increase consumer spending, and the degree to which 
money saved from arms can and should be used in the war against poverty and 
illiteracy not only in the United States but in a world of such bitter contrasts 
that not even disarmament will forever keep the peace. 

Aside from open or tacit fear that disarmament may mean depression, there 
are three difficulties in its way, which must be briefly examined. (1) The ad- 
mitted impossibility of working out absolutely foolproof inspection of the most 
dangerous weapons. Indeed one scientist has warned us that any small nation 
using, as all nations must, nuclear energy for peace, might suddenly take the 
nuclear ash while still it is radioactive and shower it down on some enemy 
country. On the whole it seems to me that the approach of our Government to 
this problem of inspection has been and is sound. Inspection at first must be 
somewhat experimental. The greatest scientific advances in detection of hidden 
weapons will not obviate a necessity of reliance upon a psychological abhorrence 
of war equal to the abhorrence of cannibalism. Inspection must take account of 
police forces. It is true that there is no automatic or precise definition of the 
size of armies inherent in the grant of power to maintain police forces for 
internal order. The police force of a large state might be very dangerous to a 
small neighbor. Success in its inspection of such forces will demand an inter- 
national authority. And that in turn will require education of American and 
the world opinion. It is therefore of the first importance that presentation of 
the truths that modern war may mean annihilation, and that our best safeguard 
is universal disarmament, shall be followed by the consequent truth; that a 
properly constituted international authority for the inspection and control of 
disarmament and police work between nations is essential. This leads to our 
second difficulty: the constitution of the proper authority. In the limited time 
at my disposal, I can only say that the plan presented by Grenville Clark and 
Louis B. Sohn for peace through disarmament and charter revision seems to me 
the best plan so far to be presented. It should be the basis of general discussion. 
At the least, it provides logical answers to many of the questions with which 
we are confronted. 

If nations are in earnest about disarmament, it should be entirely possible to 
get universal agreement to an authority of sufficient strength to inspect and 
carry out their agreements. This authority would be much less than a compre- 
hensive world government although it might pave the way for the ultimate 
emergence of the U. N. into a world government. That is a bridge for the future 
to cross. Our present task is with an authority to make practical the universal 
desire for peace in an age when a war means universal death. In the long history 
of man on this planet, he has from time to time been compelled to do new things 
or accept new ideas in order to live. This is one of the times, and there is nothing 
logically so novel or so shocking in a proposal for a world authority in our 
interdependent world as to make it too great a price to pay for peace. 

(3) The great difficulty with this idea and with controlled disarmament is 
the third: The stubborn fact that disarmament cannot be carried out without 
reference to the present tensions which jeopardize peace. There must be a kind 
of parallel development, a plan for disarmament, along with the abatement of 
the most extreme tensions and the solution of the world conflicts. 

It is obvious that in a world, determined upon universal controlled disarma- 
ment it will be far easier to settle certain conflicts. Even the Russians might 
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find the thought of a united Germany as a partner of the West in a European 
march to a disarmed world far less objectionable than the thought of a united 
Germany, armed with German thoroughness and skill, as part of a Western 
military alliance. Nevertheless, disarmament of itself will not solve the German 
problem, or relax the tensions in the Middle and Far East which now jeopardize 
the world’s peace. Mankind cannot afford to leave the Middle East indefinitely 
as the scene of an arms race between Israel and Arab States united principally 
by hate of Israel. It is in the Middle East where most easily the fire might be 
kindled that would grow into world conflagration. That fact has to be recog- 
nized in plans for universal and controlled disarmament. 

The other immediate danger to world peace is in the Far East. I have not 
time to discuss it except to say that universal controlled disarmament requires 
an inclusive U. N. It is fantastic to think that we can get effective disarmament 
while we insist that the most populous and most aggressive nation in the world 
is adequately represented by Chiang Kai Shek who has been ingloriously expelled 
from it and exists only by virtue of our support on the island of Taiwan. One 
of the troubles with the current discussion of disarmament is the apparent con- 
viction of our Government and our people that the problem of disarmament or 
limitation of arms can be settled simply by agreement between the United States 
and its major allies and the U. S. 8S. R. China certainly must be taken into 
account as must smaller nations and most assuredly the whole problem of culonial- 
ism in Asia and Africa. It will be easier to deal with colonialism if and when 
neither England nor any other power feels dependent for its safety on the mainte- 
nance of its rule over Cyprus or Singapore. 

We shall, I am convinced, make more progress toward disarmament if all these 
difficulties are admitted and faced, but faced by a strong and democratic America 
which from its position of strength will insist that man’s survival on this planet 
compels the renunciation of war with all the consequences that that renunciation 
requires. The first and greatest step to lasting peace must be taken through 
properly adjusted and rapid stages to the declared goal of universal controlled 
disarmament under competent international authority. A world which fully 
realizes this truth will find ways to solve the difficulties it faces. 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. J. David Singer, is he here? 


STATEMENT OF J. DAVID SINGER, DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Mr. Stncer. My name is J. David Singer. I teach political science 
at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. I consider it a real privilege 
both to appear before the committee and to follow in the footsteps of 
the very well-known and beloved Norman Thomas. 

I have submitted a rather lengthy paper and I would like to sum- 
marize the points I have made in it at this point. I start out with 
three basic assumptions which while they are not at all self-evident I 
think are extremely important to a frank approach to the disarma- 
ment problem. Number one, I am firmly convinced that we can do 
business with the U.S. S. R. However, I don’t think it is something 
that means we really relax and sit back and expect everything to work 
out. I think if we want to do business with the Soviets we have 
to seize the initiative. I don’t think this has yet been done. 


ARMS CONTRIBUTE TO TENSIONS 


My second assumption is—and this is probably open to even more 
controversy—that I don’t think we have to or can afford to wait for 
the reduction in international tensions before we approach the dis- 
armament problem. I am quite persuaded that the arms themselves 
are a most significant factor in the development and continuing 
increase in international tensions. 
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CONVENTIONAL ARMS RACE 


My third basic premise and this more or less goes along with the 
point that General Ridgeway has made recently. We have reached 
a nuclear stalemate. The chances are we will reach a similar stale- 
mate when it comes to the question of the IRBM and the ICBM. As 
a consequence we are going to be forced whether we like it or not into 
a conventional arms race with the potential enemy. In the course of 
such a conventional arms race I think that we are going to be com- 
pelled to move closer and closer to what we have come to look upon 
as the garrison state, the type of image that George Orwell depicted 
in “1984.” 

It seems to me that the potential enemy has a greater pool of man- 
power upon which to draw, he has a more rigidly controlled economy 
and he need not concern himself to as nearly a great extent as we do 
in terms of the civil liberties that we theoretically at least are seeking 
to preserve by arming. 

None of these three essentials are self-evident and I would be also 
happy to go into greater detail if the committee so demands. 


TRANSFER WEAPONS TO U. N. FORCE 


Now to.my proposal itself, the heart of any effective disarma- 
ment plan for my money involves the concept of the transfer, the 
physical transfer of weapons from the member states to the U. N. 
police force bases strategically located throughout the globe. I am 
in favor of transfer as opposed to scrapping or destruction of weapons 
for two reasons. The first is the most simple. It is considerably 
easier to verify the physical delivery of weapons beginning with con- 
ventional and working our way up to thermonuclear to U. N. bases 
than it is to verify their destruction. 

But second and more important, I favor this transfer concept be- 
cause it seems to me that no nation—United States, Soviet Union, or 
any other power can safely afford to signally reduce its own military 
might as we can a guarantee of national security as it is until we re- 
place this military might with some other guarantee of our own pro- 
tection with some other forces to preserve America’s national security. 


STAGES OF WEAPONS TRANSFER 


Very briefly, the plan I envisage goes something like this. We have 
got to have in advance a very detailed—this I think has been the 
stumbling block in the past—disarmament schedule, worked out in 
advance and agreed to by. the signatory powers. Incidentally I think 
this should be as close to universal as possible. What I would propose 
is that the plan probably take a period of 8, 9, 10 years, broken into 
stages of 3 or 4 months each, and during stage 1 the British for 
example would transfer 50 tanks, 6 minesweepers, 25 fighter planes, 
et cetera, to 3 or 4 different U. N. bases, and during the same 3 
month period the Soviet Union would transfer a more or less com- 
parable number in terms of both quantity and type of weapon to 
the same as well as other U. N. bases. We likewise would transfer 
an equally insignificant portion of our weapons during stage one. 
At the end of stage 1, this 3 month period, all the powers could sit 
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back and look around and see if the others have adhered to the sched- 
ule, get the reports from the U. N. inspector, and find out whether 
everybody has adhered to it. 

If no violations have occurred we can then go into phase 2, again 
a small token transfer,of weapons and so on ad infinitum. At some 
point we find 2 things happening, No. 1, we discover, I hope, that 
there is beginning to appear a significant reduction in international 
tension if my thesis about the arms themselves contributing to the 
tension is valid. 

POLITICAL POWER FOR U. N. 


But more important we discover that while the military might of 
the member states has gradually decreased, the military power of the 
U. N. has conversely been considerably strengthened. In order to 
give to the U. N. military power, I am quite persuaded we must give 
to the U. N. political power. They must have the political power 
to settle disputes arising out of the disarmament schedule and must 
also have the political power to settle a significant number of other 
kinds of international disputes. 

Alongside of this transfer of weapons on this gradual stage basis 
I would propose a sustained cutback in arms production again be- 
ginning with conventional and ending with thermonuclear weapons. 
This would likewise have to be monitored all during the process and 
this likewise would require a prior census. We can’t start disarming 
and we can’t agree on a schedule until we know where we are starting 
out from. And whether it is the arms production cutback or the 
transfer of weapons, the problem is always one of gradually checking 
on it from A to Z and making sure that everybody is adhering to it. 


PRESENT PROPOSALS INADEQUATE 


Generally this summarizes my position. I only say then in closing, 
I don’t think that any plan, whether presented by the United States, 
the Canadian-British-French proposal or the Soviet proposal—I don’t 
think any of these come anywhere near meeting the Ge require- 
ments of an adequate, successful enforceable disarmament plan. 

I only hope that this kind of proposal will begin to get some serious 
attention and it is something of a disappointment to me today to see 
only one of the members of the subcommittee here. As important as 
it may be to mend political fences I agree with Mr. Thomas this is 
the overriding problem of our generation and I am convinced that 
we have not yet brought ourselves to honestly and courageously face 
squarely up to the problem. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to thank you and also thank you for 
what appears to me at least as a new suggestion as to how we might 
proceed on this. I was interested in your proposal of transfer of 
weapons so as to have a good check on what is being done, and, sec- 
ondly, to establish the U. N. enforcement machinery or peacekeeping 
machinery that you have referred to. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sincer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I regret that there are not more Senators here 
today too. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. Davin Srncer, DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, VASSAR 
COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y, 


It was indeed a pleasant and reassuring surprise when the formation of your 
subcommittee was announced. We have, for so long, associated the term “dis- 
armament” with failure, disillusionment, and shattered hopes, that today any 
effort to solve the problem is viewed with reactions ranging from skepticism to 
fear. Most of our opinion makers look upon any such efforts as futile at best, 
and dangerous, at worst. It seems to me that this negative attitude cannot be 
easily written off, and that we ought to first examine the sources of such pes- 
simism. ‘Therefore, prior to giving my own views on how the dilemma might 
conceivably be resolved, I should like to examine three specific factors, which 
are by no means external to the subject at hand. 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


Probably the most significant element in current Western negativism toward 
disarmament is that of Soviet foreign policy. We have had considerable evidence 
since V—J day and even before, that the U. S. 8. R. is by no means operating 
from the live-and-let-live code that has traditionally guided our own policies, 
And despite recent changes in both domestic and foreign Soviet policy, we would 
indeed be overly optimistic if they were interpreted as a sign of the willing- 
ness to voluntarily abide by the rules of international morality. In my view, 
then, we must continue to operate from the assumption that the Soviet Union 
might still be seeking world domination. 

However, this does not mean that we must therefore assume that there is no 
safe, possible way to do business with them. Many political figures today spend 
considerable time quoting Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Manuilsky, or Khrushchev to the 
effect that a final military struggle is inevitable, and that communism will, and 
must, triumph. From the mouths of these same people have also come words 
which deny the necessity for any military struggle, and which suggest that both 
systems can exist peacefully, side by side, indefinitely. Therefore, rule No. 1 for 
us should be, I suggest, not to place undue reliance upon the teachings of the 
communist oracles, but rather to look more intently into their deeds and into 
the factors which we know to influence their foreign policy decisions. 

Despite all the doctrinaire talk of world Communist revolution, ultimate vic- 
tory, and so forth, we must never overlook the fact that Soviet Russia is more 
than the fountainhead of Marxist-Leninist teachings. It is imperative that we 
recognize that she is a nation-state, in a world system of nation-states, and 
must therefore concern herself with national security, and survival in such a 
system. I am thoroughly convinced that there is nothing, either in their dogma, 
or in their deeds, which indicates that they would sacrifice the Soviet Nation 
at the altar of their godless religion. In other words, the same considerations 
which guide all other nations must perforce guide them, albeit to a somewhat 
different extent, and in our own calculations, these must not be lost sight of. 
Please do not misunderstand me; I am not suggesting that we ignore the gospel 
of communism. What I am suggesting is that, while we ignore these teachings 
only at our peril, we need not become paralyzed by too literal a reading of 
them. Thus, my first conclusion is that there are significant factors which 
make the Soviet Union almost as susceptible to agreement on disarmament as any 
other nation, and we only immobilize ourselves by ruling out the possibility that 
she might accept some such arrangement. 


HOW INFLUENCE SOVIET POLICY? 


This raises the second question and that is what can we do to create a situa- 
tion in which she might feel either willing, or compelled, to join in an effective 
disarmament system? Naturally, until one such system is proposed by the non- 
Soviet world, it is unlikely that any will be proposed. Undoubtedly, the Soviets 
have a strong interest in the continuance of the present state of global anarchy, 
in which she can use all techniques, including the threat of nuclear world war, 
and the actual use of limited, brushfire war.. But she has, contrary to some 
opinion, seldom placed much reliance on.military aggression as the primary 
weapon in her foreign policy arsenal. Even while we were reacting to her post- 
war intransigence as if the sole threat were military, she was beginning an 
effective offensive on the propaganda, economic, and cultural fronts, all the while 
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continuing partial reliance upon subversion, where possible and profitable, And 
finally, we in the West have just begun to realize that the threat is not exclusively 
a military one. Again, let me not be misunderstood; to have failed to maintain 
an adequate military posture would have only invited aggression, and we were 
right in building up our own defensive might. But we became so engrossed 
in this process that we lost partial sight of both the Soviet’s techniques and orr 
own opportunities. This myopia, I think, is now in the process of being corrected 
although somewhat belatedly. 


NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY 


But suppose that they were clearly placed in the position of having to pub- 
licly choose, under the spotlight of world opinion, between accepting and reject- 
ing a safe, workable, and imaginative plan for world disarmament. Can we 
smugly assume that she will definitely turn it down? Will not the pressures 
of world opinion, in which she has consistently expressed strong interest, and 
the considerations of national security, compel her to at least give earnest atten- 
tion to such a proposal? Thus, my strong conviction is that there is at least 
an outside chance that she might accept snch a system, and to fail to offer one 
on the basis of the speculative belief that she will not, is both politically imprac- 
tical and morally reprehensible. To conclude my first point, then, I would say 
that we must never build a foreign policy solely on what the Soviets, or any other 
power, might, or might not do. Since this is, at best, only guesswork had we not 
better have a policy which can successfully cope with two or more possible pat- 
terns of action on the part of other states? Anything less would be to paralyze 
ourselves, weaken our moral position, and jeopardize our national security. 


ARMAMENTS AND TENSIONS 


My second point will take less time to develop, but it is at least equally im- 
portant. This concerns the old horse-cart controversy of which comes first, 
reduction of tensions or abolition of national armements? Every day, from all 
sides—clergy, political figures, peace groups, and press and radio, we are told 
that we cannot possibly hope to achieve any success in either reduction or elim- 
ination of weapons until we have materially reduced international tensions. 
I don’t know whether these sources have ever thought the matter through, and 
sometimes I think it is merely a rationalization of the lazy, so that we need not 
seriously address ourselves to the complexities and frustrations of working out 
a successful disarmament arrangement. It should be perfectly obvious that one 
of the most important, and probably the most important, cause of world tension 
lies in the arms themselves. We don’t fear and tremble because others hold 
different ideas ; our trepidation arises out of the fact that they have the weapons 
to destroy much of what we hold dear. Do we feel the need to arm against the 
socialist states of Scandinavia, western Europe, or Asia? In other words, the 
tension arises not essentially out of conflicting ideas, or even conflicting inter- 
ests, but the possibility that those who hold them might possibly employ nuclear 
terror to protect what they consider their own legitimate interests, Therefore, 
one can only assume that primarily, it is the armaments which exacerbate the 
tensions. This is not to deny that it may have been the differences in the be- 
ginning which led to the armaments. 

The United States and the U. S. S. R. today are similar to two men, standing 
face to face, each holding a loaded gun to the head of the other. Would any 
one suggest that there is any chance of their trusting one another in this situa- 
tion? Talk of confidence, trust, and mutual respect is meaningless under these 
conditions. The nations cannot afford, in addition, to permit any great relaxa- 
tion of suspicion or fear; to do so would merely jeopardize their positions by 
reducing their capacity to fight back violently and swiftly. A key element in 
national preparedness is the readiness of the citizenry to spring immediately and 
unflinchingly to the defense of the homeland. As long as war remains a possi- 
bility, tensions can not only not be reduced, but they must, of necessity, increase 
in pitch and intensity. And as long as the nations continue the arms race, war 
remains not only distinctly possible, but becomes increasingly probable. Thus, 
my second preliminary point is that we should not, and can not, wait for a 
reduction in international tension before seriously addressing ourselves to the 
disarmament problem. Disarmament is much less the symptom of the disease 
than it is the primary cause. 
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PREPAREDNESS AS A DETERRENT 


My third and final preliminary point concerns the matter of military weapons 
as @ means of preserving the national security. Today, we are right in the 
midst of an intense debate, involving several of the gentlemen here on this 
comuiittee, over the question of where to spend our limited defense dollars. 
While I don’t propose to take sides in the dispute, and might go so far as to 
suggest that the argument has certain aspects of sterility, I would like to raise 
certain questions about the whole concept of military might as a war-deterrent 
measure. It is clear that today both we and the Soviets have the hombs and 
delivery systems at our disposal capable of obliterating a large segment of the 
industrial productivity of the other. In the words of the experts, both sides 
have reached the saturation point, and the result might fairly be characterized 
as a nuclear stalemate. Inasmuch as neither side today feels that it can achieve 
an important enough military advantage to offset the risks and dangers of instan- 
taneous retaliation, it is unlikely that either will rationally and calculatingly 
launch nuclear World War III. But we had better not take too much comfort 
in this. The brush-fire wars of Korea, Indochina, Palestine, and North Afriea 
should convince us that mutual atomic terror will not suffice as a guarantee 
against the outbreak of limited wars. 


AN ARMS RACE IN CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Now, if we and the Soviets have achieved a stand-off in thermonuclear and 

atomic weapons, where do we stand vis-a-vis them in terms of conventional 
weapons? I find the facts quite disconcerting. They have a far vaster manpower 
pool upon which to draw, and today they have mobilized roughly twice as many 
effective combat divisions as the west. A second fearsome factor is that of 
the totalitarian, planned economy. It is a much simpler thing for them to 
divert manpower, machinery, and natural resources from the production of 
consumer goods to the production of conventional weapons than it is for us. A 
third factor giving them an edge is the type of political systems they control, 
where the recruitment of infantry and the imposition of curbs on liberty, are 
much more easily accomplished. In order to keep up with them, in terms of the 
conventional weapons, we would have to place our economy in a straitjacket, 
give up any plans for the expansion of social services, and continue the chipping 
away of our precious civil liberties, a process already alarmingly under way. 
sriefly, competition of this sort can result in only one thing: the garrison 
state, which is the very antithesis of that which we claim to be defending. 
And, and this is crucial, we would still have no guarantee of national security. 
On the other hand, if we fail to keep abreast of the Communist world in con- 
ventional arms, we open ourselves to the very real danger of either military 
blackmail, or defeat in a brush-fire war. This is hardly an appealing set of 
alternatives. My third point, therefore, is that we cannot rely upon military 
might, whether with or without alliances, as a source of the permanent protec- 
tion of our national interests. At best, military preparedness is merely a 
device for buying time, and nothing more. If we fail to intelligently use thet 
time, bought at so heavy a price, we cannot but fail. 


NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 


I should now like to turn to the question of what to do with the time we have 
already bought, and which is running out rapidly. The most important thing 
we can do during this perilously brief breathing spell is to develop, in collabora- 
tion with those nations who are willing, a safe, effective, and workable system 
under which both the Soviet and the Western camps can afford to disarm. Un- 
til that is done, competitive coexistence will be a nerve-wracking nightmare at 
best, and at worst, an opportunity for our enemies to nibble us to death, fram 
within and without. 

MUST BE GRADUAL AND STAGED 


When one considers the problem of disarmament, certain questions imme- 
diately come to mind: How do we know if the other fellow is disarming or not, 
who goes first, what if one nation fails to carry out its agreement, who protects 
us after we've disarmed, what happens to the weapons, and so forth. I should 
like to address myself to these by briefly outlining what strikes me as the essen- 
tials of a practicable disarming process. Note that I use the word process; 
we err in thinking that it can be accomplished at one stroke. Arms elimination 
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must be gradual, carried out over a period of perhaps 8 or 10 years, through a 
series of stages, each of which might require about 3 or 4 months. 


INSPECTION REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to being gradual, any effective disarmament system must provide 
for adequate inspection. This inspection must go into effect even before reduc- 
tion can begin, and for the following reason: During any disarmament process, 
it is essential that no nation’s military capabilities be significantly altered in re- 
lation to the militar; capabilities of a potential enemy, or group of enemies. We 
might, for example, be courting national suicide by agreeing to a schedule, which, 
at some point, leaves us at a strategie or tactical disadvantage vis-a-vis the 
Soviet bloc, and for the same reasons, the Soviets must insist on the maintenance 
of relative military parity from beginning to end. In order to work out such a 
schedule in almost complete detail, therefore, it is essential that each state know 
beforehand exactly what numbers and types of weapons are in the other’s 
arsenal. This prior-to-reduction census must be carried out by an internationally 
recruited inspectorate, whose personnel will have to be men of integrity, tact, 
and technical skill. They would, to be most effective, need to have access not 
only to military installations, factories, and industrial areas, but to budget and 
planning figures, whether in the hands of government or of private enterprise. 
Actually, almost total mobility of such an inspectorate would be required, dur- 
ing both the original census and the several stages of reduction. 


WILL SOVIETS ACCEPT INSPECTION ? 


It might be asked at this point whether, in light of the recent Soviet refusal 
to accept the open-sky plan, she can reasonably be expected to acquiesce in an 
even more comprehensive inspection. My expectation is that they would be 
much less likely to reject an inspection system when it is distinctly related to a 
comprehensive scheme, than they are now, when they have no guaranty that the 
process will go any further than this so-called espionage stage. We must either 
accept this argument of theirs at face value, or forget about tackling the dis- 
armament problem at all, and, again, I must emphasize the importance of going 
ahead with developing our own proposals, and not be frozen into immobility by 
the possibility that the Soviets will refuse to go along. In addition, even if the 
U. S. S. R. were to reject any such system, there is reason to believe that we 
could nevertheless go ahead, with certain revisions, and still not place our country 
in jeopardy. 

A KEY ELEMENT—WEAPONS TRANSFER 


To return to the process itself, in addition to being staged and fu!ly mon- 
itored, there is a third consideration, which is really the heart of my ;/roposal. 
If we agree that it would be foolhardy for us, or any state, to reduce «ur arms 
levels substantially before there is in existence any other body to p otect us, 
the next question becomes that of developing this other body upon \‘hich we 
might rely for protection against attack. In other words, we must ; radually 
raise and equip an international police force. I suggest that this be done, 
not before arms reduction begins, and certainly not after the process is ¢ »mpleted. 
Rather, I should recommend that the development of this police fore: proceed 
simultaneously with the gradual reduction of national armaments. How could 
this be done? By rejecting the traditional concept of scrapping wea ons, and 
replacing it with the actual transfer of these weapons to the Unitec Nations. 
What I envisage is the physical transfer of weapons, beginning wit 1 conven- 
tional ones and ending with those of the thermonuclear type, from the i adividual 
nations directly to U. N. police bases in key spots on the globe. In ac dition to 
the desirability of creating a reliable protection agency while the na ‘ions dis- 
arm, I propose this transfer concept because it is much easier to verify the 
delivery of a specific number of guns, tanks, ships, and planes than to verify their 
destruction. 

What, it might be asked, is there to make sure that a potential aggressor might 
not subsequently attack such a U. N. base, seize the arms already there, and 
be in a position to blackmail the others? While this admittedly cannot be com- 
pletely ruled out, the danger might be minimized in two ways. First, set up a 
large enough number of bases so that, in the early stages, there would be no 
overconcentration of weapons at any single base. And second, man these bases 
with an ever-increasing number of internationally recruited military personnel, 
preferably from the so-called neutral or uncommitted states, which would be 
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capable of not only receiving these weapons, but maintaining and manning them 
in the event of any attack, either upon a U. N. base or upon any of the partici- 
pating states. 

Let me explain briefly why I put so much emphasis on this transfer concept, 
and why it may provide us with a practical solution to the many dilemmas in- 
volved in disarmament. During the early stages, transfers of the conventional 
weapons would be quite limited, quantitatively speaking. Obviously, in a world 
without trust, and charged with fear and suspicion, no nation would be too will- 
ing to drastically reduce its own strength until it was sure that a potential enemy 
had done likewise. This question of who goes first? has succeeded in persuading 
generations that disarmament is impossible. But, if for example, during the 
first 3 months of the schedule, we were required to turn over only, let us say, 
100 tanks, 6 small ships, and perhaps a dozen or so fighter planes, spread among 
4 different U. N. bases, would we have seriously altered our fighting strength? 
Obviously not, so even if the Soviets were to renege on their agreement, nothing 
of import would have been lost. 

Now, at the end of stage No. 1, each state would temporarily halt its trans- 
fer operations, look about to see whether all others had adhered to the detailed 
schedule, and receive full reports from the inspectorate. If it had been ascer- 
tained that all had complied with the schedule, stage two could begin, and again, 
a very small amount of arms would be transferred by the signatory states to the 
assigned U. N. bases, and again, such transfers could be easily verified. If there 
is no violation during any of these early stages, covering, let us say, about a 
year, or four stages, it is certainly possible that each power might begin to feel, 
however hesitantly, that perhaps the others really do mean to live up to the 
agreement. If, on the other hand, there does occur a violation, an immediate 
halt to the transfers is called, and an explanation of the violation demanded. 


POSSIBILITY OF VIOLATIONS 


If there arises a dispute as to whether or not there has been a violation, it 
must be settled by a specially constituted arbitration body, in which men of 
integrity and objectivity (and such are to be found, I am sure) will reach deci- 
sions on the basis of a veto-less, majority vote. If such a violation is reported, 
and, by chance, the dispute cannot possibly be settled, either by compromise or 
arbitration, then the worst that could happen is that we'd be more or less back 
where we started from, because the relative military strength of the powers would 
not have been altered to any meaningful extent. 


NATIONS WEAKER—U. N. STRONGER 


Now, if this transfer process is carried out, in good faith, and in accordance 
with the schedule, for any length of time, we find that the capacity of the signa- 
tories to wage aggressive war has become gradually diminished, while at the 
same time, the capacity of the U. N. to either deter an attacker or defend the 
attacked, has become considerably greater. At some juncture, we will have 
reached the point of no return; when the possibility of any nation’s launching 
aggressive war has become negated by the relative military superiority of the 
U. N. vis-a-vis any single power or group of powers. When this point has been 
reached, and the peoples begin to breathe a bit easier, the U. N. forces would 
start a new phase of the program. Instead of continuing to build up its own 
police forces beyond the point required, it can now begin to either destroy, or 
convert to civilian uses, the weapons it continues to receive. Thus, we might 
possibly reach that stage in human history when the crushing burdens, both 
material and psychological, of the arms race will have been lifted from the 
shoulders of mankind, and no nation will feel the need for maintaining more 
than enough men under arms to preserve domestic transquillity. 


CUTBACKS IN WEAPONS PRODUCTION 


Two other aspects of the transfer process require amplification. One has to 
do with the production of new weapons, and the other with the settlement of 
international disputes, which will certainly never disappear. My feeling, regard- 
ing the first, is that we cannot, for both strategic and economic reasons, afford 
to impose an instantaneous freeze on the production of either conventional or 
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nuclear weapons coincidently with the start of stage 1. Rather, it might be prefer- 
able to follow somewhat the same gradual approach which we have followed in the 
transfer of arms. 

If we know what each nation’s military productivity is at the beginning of 
the schedule, as a result of the prior census, we need only to secure agreement— 
again, this must be secured in advance—as to the extent of cutbacks in military 
production during each stage. Such cutbacks would be monitored in much the 
same way as the weapons transfers. As far as research and development go, it 
would seem almost impossible to prevent this aspect of the power struggle from 
continuing, at least until that time when it is no longer profitable fur nations 
to permit this costly diversion of human and material resources. However, 
certain dangers could be mitigated by giving to the United Nations a virtual 
monopoly over the materials required for the construction of thermonuclear 
weapons. Thus, although nations might be able to dream up new and more 
terrible weapons, it could be made impossible for them to acquire the sources 
of energy necessary to implement these ideas. 





SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


Turning to the question of the settlement of disputes, both during and after 
the disarmament process, I must confess that we run into a most complex and 
challenging situation. Obviously, there will continue to be all kinds of differences 
of opinion and conflicts of interest among and between the world’s nations, and 
I submit that many of these are insoluble in the absence of compulsion to settle- 
ment. In other words, while disarmament represents the key factor in this 
20th century crisis, it is by no means the only one. Therefore, I propose that we 
not only give the U. N. the power to receive weapons for policing, and to settle 
disputes arising out of the disarmament schedule, but that we endow it with 
a clearly limited, yet definite authority to make laws, enforce them, and bring 
to trial those who might violate such laws. The question of the extent and 
scope of such political power requires long and careful consideration, and it is 
gratifying to note an increasing number of people who are devoting themselves 
to the study of the problem. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted thut I have neglected to deal with such 
matters as bacteriological and chemical weapons, the advent and impact of the 
IBM and ICBM, the intricate problem of detection of stockpiles and launching 
sites, for example, and the precise composition of such U. N. organs as will be 
needed to supervise the disarmament process and settle international disputes. 
Such omissions, I assure you, reflect only the pressure of time here today, and 
do not mean to imply that they are any less important than the matters which 
I have attempted to cover. I should also like to justify my emphasis upon our- 
selves and the U. 8. S. R., to the exclusion of others, be they on the fence or in 
either the Soviet or Western camp. These people are terribly important to us 
and our future, particularly those who have not yet quite decided which way to 
jump. Brandishing our H-bomb is not likely to endear ourselves to them, but 
we can be sure that no harm can come out of our addressing ourselves honestly 
and courageously to the dilemma of man’s survival. In closing, I wish to thank 
you again for the opportunity to present these somewhat unorthodox views, and 
hope that this committee will be instrumental in compelling the people, the 
Congress, and the administration to look the problem squarely in the face. So 
far, this has not been done. 


Senator Humpurey. Mrs. Ralph Pomerance. Is Mrs, Pomerance 
here ¢ 

Just before your testimony, Mrs. Pomerance, I have a telegram from 
Mr. Eichelberger, of the American Association for the United Nations. 
He indicates to me that he will not be able to be present today because 
he has been called to an emergency meeting of their World Federation 
of United Nations Associations in Geneva. He will appear, at his 
request, at a later meeting of the subcommittee. 

Weare sorry Mr. Eichelberger couldn’t be with us, but he is a busy 
man. 


72880—56—pt. 8-4 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPHINE POMERANCE, FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR WORLD DEVELOPMENT AND WORLD DISARMA- 
MENT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mrs. Pomerance. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. Josephine Pom- 
erance, and I am organization relations chairman of the Committee 
for World Development and World Disarmament, initiated in 1950 
by the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. Our 
committee has worked often with Mr. Eichelberger and the A. A. U.N. 
and we too, are sorry he couldn’t come. As an officer of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in Greenwich, Conn., where my children attend 
school, I helped initiate United Nations studies and projects in the 
public schools and community. 

| wish to congratulate Senator Humphrey and the Senate Subcom- 
mittee for Disarmament for their fine work in helping to bring out, 
through these hearings, the central issues of achieving world dis- 
armament. The growing interest by the Senate and Cabinet of our 
Government is heartening. 'The Committee for World Development 
and World Disarmament has been happy to be of service to both, 
supplying them, at their request, with statements and resolutions of 
organizations on disarmament and record of educational activities 
on this issue. 

We recognize that many angles of the disarmament question need 
the serious attention of our Government. We wish to comment, 
however, on certain aspects of disarmament and their relation to 
United States programs for foreign economic assistance, including 
the peaceful development of atomic energy, and the status of public 
opinion on these issues. 

Since the McMahon proposal of 1950, the chief executives of both 
the Republican and Democratic parties have advocated a policy of 
world disarmament and raising the standards of living of the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. The Senate, in its unanimous 
passage of Senate Resolution 150, went on record in support of 
achieving this goal. Yet to date, it has not been possible to reach 
agreement on the first conerete steps for world disarmament. In 
fact, this program might be called the unlaid cornerstone of United 
States foreign policy. 


MORE SPENT FOR ARMS THAN FOR AID 


In order to lift this plan from an expression of pious hope to a 
matter of practical action, there should be a reappraisal of policy. 
This need for reappraisal is emphasized by the House vote yester- 
day, already discussed this morning. Firstly, there should be rec- 
ognition of the fact that United States security itself depends on 
raising the present substandard of living in two-thirds of the world. 
Today we spend about $36 billion on our military defense program 
and only approximately $725 million on our bilateral and United 
Nations programs of economic development. Our aid program is 
thus only about 2 percent of our defense spending, or an annual 
expenditure of less than is spent nationally on cosmetics. The recent 
statement of President Eisenhower to the Advertising Council that 
every dollar spent intelligently in the field of development is worth 
$5 spent on armaments, indicates that success in the field of develop- 
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ment could be achieved at bargain rates. Nor would this expendi- 
ture be a total loss, for it would increase world trade, enlarge foreign 
markets for United States products, and eventually provide a cushion 
to take the shock of a shift to a peacetime economy. 


UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT THE GOAL 


Secondly, there should be a recognition that a prerequisite to suc- 
cessful negotiations on disarmament is that the goal be clearly defined 
as universal, enforceable, total disarmament down to the level neces- 
sary to maintain internal order. Past attempts to reach agreement 
based on the concept of limitation have failed since it seems impos- 
sible, within this context, to devise a plan which will protect the 
security of all nations equally. And I wish to add one sentence here. 
Since, at present, the total prohibition of nuclear weapons cannot be 
enforced, provisions to deter their use should be included in the dis- 
armament treaty. 

Prior to the acceptance of a comprehensive disarmament agree- 
ment, we suggest that there are certain steps which could be taken. 
Here I would like to support the testimony of the Federation of 
American Scientists. 


BAN BOMB AND MISSILE TESTS 


1. A ban on further testing of H-bombs and establishment of a 
United Nations control organ to supervise an agreement for cessa- 
tion of testing of intercontinental ballistic missiles. 


USING ARMS FUNDS SAVINGS FOR DEVELOPMENT PURPOSES 

2. A commitment in definite terms for the use of the resources 
saved through preliminary steps to disarmament for such United 
Nations programs as SUNFED. Im this way, the United States 
could test the sincerity of the pledge by the U.S. S. R. in March, at 
the meeting of the United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee, to 
donate the resources saved from cuts in conventional armament for 
welfare purposes in less-developed countries. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I interrupt at this point to say that this 
is a very logical follow-up relating to SUNFED in the light of the 
Soviet announcement of her reduction of 1,200,000 plus men, plus 
conventional armaments that go with those men. They are budg- 
etary reductions. I want to say that I am very disappointed that 
our Government is not willing to participate in SUNFED, and I 
want to say further that we are going to try to do something. about 
it in the executive committee meeting of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Senator Sparkman and myself and others will press for an amend- 
ment on our foreign aid bill to do something about SUNFED. It 
needs tobe done. I was very disappointed when I heard Mr. Hollister, 
director of the ICA, say that we would not spend any additional 
funds through the United Nations agencies. I think that is most 
unfortunate, because I believe that the money that has been expended 
through FAO, WHO, UNICEF, and others has yielded results far 


beyond our bilateral programs. I think they have been amazingly 
successful. 
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You noted a moment ago the President had said to the Advertising 
Council that every dollar spent intelligently in the field of develop- 
ment is worth $5 spent on armaments. I agree, but I wish they would 
send programs like that down here. I am getting tired of listening 
to this propaganda, to be honest about it. 

This is what people are led to believe. I get letters from people 
back home asking me if I support this great new program. I can’t 
find any great new program. If someone back home will tell me what 
the great new program is, I will support it. 

In this foreign-aid bill 90 cents out of every dollar goes to military 
and military development assistance. I fully agree that every dollar 
intelligently spent in the field of development is worth $5 spent on 
armaments. Maybe we need the $5 on armaments also, but I can’t 
quite accept that, in terms of some of the armaments suggestions in 
the foreign-aid bill. It is not the purpose of this commmittee, how- 
ever, to discuss the foreign-aid bill as such, but as it is related to 
disarmament. 

On the one hand, we plead for disarmament, and on the other hand 
we are planning to put hundreds of millions of dollars for armament in 
the Baghdad Pact. 

I am sure your organization has given consideration to those ap- 
parent inconsistencies. 

Mrs. Pomerance. They have. 
Senator Humeurey. Go right ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Mrs. Pomerance. No. 3, careful consideration of the proposed In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. A conference of 85 nations will 
be convened this fall to ratify the proposed charter of the Agency. 
The draft charter has already been unanimously approved by a 12- 
nation negotiating committee, including the United States and Rus- 
sia—an indication of the universal support for the establishment 
of the Agency. As presently drafted, the charter will provide con- 
tro] powers to insure that the future production of fissionable materials 
in recipient nations will be for peaceful purposes only. The Agency 
could thus provide, if not the control organ itself, at least a good 
working pilot, for the control organ necessary for universal disarma- 
ment. 

We feel that our Government can take increasing leadership in this 
pore as there is considerable supporting public opinion. It may 

of interest to the Senate subcommittee to know some of the con- 
clusions of the Committee for World Development and World Dis- 
armament regarding the growth of public opinion on this issue. I 
believe I have, perhaps, a more encouraging report on this question 
than did Mr. Thomas, with whom we work. 
Senator Humpurey. Good. 





ENLISTMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Mrs. PomeraNnce. Formed to help develop a supporting climate 
of public opinion, through the cooperation of interested organiza- 
tions, the committee has initiated jointly sponsored meetings on dis- 
armament and development across the country. The first annual 
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Conference on World Disarmament, organized by nine organizations 
with the assistance of the committee, was held in W ashington mn 
January, 1953. In July of that year, Senate Resolution No. 150, 
in support of world disarmament, was unanimously adopted by the 
Senate. Introduced in the record was a compilation by this com- 
mittee of statements and resolutions of 50 national organizations 
in favor of world disarmament. Following the first conference, a 
conference continuations committee met informally at intervals to 
ylan further educational programs. Delegations met with the United 
States Mission to the United Nations to discuss United States policy 
on disarmament and development. National conferences on world dis- 
armament and development were held in New York, 1954; Chicago, 
1955; and in San Francisco, 1956. In 1956 the committee has initiated 
or assisted with materials an increasing number of community meet- 
ings on this issue in almost every area of the country, including 9 
regional and local conferences, 9 forums and workshops, and sev eral 
major conferences of national organizations. 

Programs and literature on disarmament by national organizations 
are increasing. There is also a growing demand for committee pub- 
lications such as Billions of Dollars for What?, the bulletin, To- 
ward a World Disarmed, discussion guides, and other program aids. 
While there is still a considerable job to be done in informing the 
public, a large segment of our citizenry is already interested in and 
supporting a “policy of world disarmament and development. 

As a result of our years of work in this field, we have concluded 
that those who are doubtful about the possibility of achieving dis- 
armament have three principal reservations : 


MISTRUST OF SOVIET UNION 


1. The fear that you can’t trust the U. S. S. R. Present world 
conditions give evidence that today coexistence may be possible. 
We believe the public sees reasons for hope in the friendly exchange 
of visits now developing; in the acceptance by the U. S. 5. R., with 
other nations, of the terms of the draft charter for the International 
Atomic Energy Agency; and in the sponsorship by the U.S. S. R. 
of United Nations mediation in the Near East. In eukiing these 
and other programs out together, we are hopeful greater cooperation 
can be built. 

FEAR OF ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


2. The widespread fear that a real cutback in military spending 
would create economic chaos. It is in this area that we believe Gov- 
ernment agencies, labor and business working cooperatively could 
set in motion the economic planning necessary for taking up the 
slack, should agreement on disarmament be achieved. 


FAULTY DISARMAMENT FEARED 


3. And finally, the fear that enforcement measures for disarma- 
ment will not provide 100 percent security. However, what do we 
have now? We suggest that this reservation by the public can be 
overcome through wider publicity on the approach already suggested 
by Harold Stassen, namely, that plans for disarmament should not 
be evaluated on the basis of whether they are foolproof, but on the basis 
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of whether they provide greater security than is possible under the 
present balance of terror. 

The committee looks forward to the report and recommendations of 
the Senate subcommittee to give impetus to an expression of the 
deep longing of Americans for peace in a disarmed and secure world. 

Senator Humpnurey. Mrs. Pomerance, were you here yesterday 
when Mr. Stassen testified ? 

Mrs. Pomerance. I could not be here, unfortunately, because I have 
a sick child. Otherwise I would have been here. 

Senator Humpurey. I can well understand it. We have four of 
them, and we have had trouble on occasion. 


WHY NOT ACCEPT LIMITED GAINS? 


Mr. Stassen pointed out that the U. S. S. R. at the London confer- 
ence had come up with a rather comprehensive ground-inspection sys- 
tem for finding the installations, the conventional weapons, and so 
forth. He said the list was one of the major breakthroughs, so to 
speak, in terms of previous Soviet intransigence. My question to him 
repeatedly was: Why don’t we come to an agreement on this part of 
the program? He said he felt it ought to be tied in with aerial in- 
spection. I can see where aerial inspection would make it much more 
effective. In the light of your statements here and Mr. Stassen’s 
statement concerning the important relief of tensions, however, I just 
wondered if your organization had given thoughtful consideration 
to proceeding along with those lines of agreement that can be obtained, 
fully recognizing that these limited agreements do not necessarily 
guarantee what you are looking for, ultimate universal disarmament 
or at least an international assurance against surprise attack. 

My feeling was that if we could get international ground inspec- 
tion we would have more to gain from getting that than we would 
have to lose by accepting it. 

Mrs. Pomerance. I think you are absolutely right, and I think 
that the principle of accepting what we can get especially applies to 
this ban on H-bombs and intercontinental ballistic missiles where the 
setting up of controls would be very simple. The existing controls are 
practically already in operation, and it would only need organization 
under the United Nations. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to thank you very much for your 
statement. I wish we could take more time, but I am afraid I will 
have to proceed to the next witness. 

Mrs. Pomerance. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrery. It is very encouraging, if I may say so, to have 
witnesses come from the great American citizenry to present their 
views. 


Mr. William E. Rostron. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. ROSTRON, ATTORNEY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Rosrron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Rostron, you are from Detroit, Mich.; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Rostrron. That is correct. Iam an attorney in Detroit. I am 
speaking only for myself, and I represent no one else. Since the 15th 
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of last May, to be exact, I have been presenting a plan for the control 
and reduction of armaments to members of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, and I appreciate this opportunity to cap my efforts by 
presenting this to you this morning. 

I would like to say by way of introduction that I know that all 
political action is the result of the thinking of many people, and no 
one can realistically expect to present a detailed plan and have ever 
part of it followed just as he thinks it should be. But that doesn’t 
deter me from expressing my political views. I think it is worth while 
to present and discuss these political views and have people throw 
these ideas into the pot. 

Senator Humpurey. I thoroughly agree. I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised if the most productive ideas will come from people who are 
throwing these ideas into the pot. 

All too frequently those of us in Washington are so engaged with 
the minutiae, the detail of the day, that we do not have adequate time 
for real meditation and thoughtful analysis. 

I am generalizing from my own experience, and shouldn’t be at- 
tributing it to others, but I find that is true in my own case. 


EXCHANGE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL ADVOCATED 


Mr. Rosrron. The plan is for a large exchange of military person- 
nel between this country and the U. 8. S. R. We will locate their 
men around our major military targets and they will center ours 
around large Russian cities and military targets, as a precaution 
against the use of hydrogen weapons. This aspect of the plan may be 
modified to conform to President Eisenhower’s aerial reconnaissance 
exchange proposal if the military men feel that is safe without 
altering the basic thought of my overall plan. 

The next step in the plan which I present is that the British and 
French might make a similar exchange with Germany, and China 
might make a similar exchange with the other Bandung powers. 

I feel that that part of the suggestion bears upon your question, 
your repeated question at these hearings, about what we will do to 
prevent Russia from using China as a backyard for weapons. At one 
time we know that Japan alone held China at bay. So it seems to 
me realistic to think that all the Bandung powers together might do 
something in the direction of making a peaceful agreement with 
China long the same lines. 


SUBASSEMBLIES FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


The balance of power that is achieved by all of these exchanges 
might be written finally into the United Nations Charter by having 
the General Assembly of the United Nations break up from time 
to time into four separate assemblies. I call these separate assemblies 
for brevity, Nato, Bandung, Geneva—and by Geneva I mean the 
United States and Russia—and the residuary. They might otherwise 
be defined as imperial nations, colony nations, frontier nations at the 
climax of their development, and the leftovers or any that do not 
fall into the other groups. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations would act in Charte 
or “constitutional” matters. And I say “constitutional” in quotes. 
The subassemblies would act in other treaty areas. 
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One of the results that I foresee would come from this subassembly 
system in the United Nations is that colonialism as we have always 
thought of it would gradually disappear and be supplanted by a Nato- 
Bandung axis. By this I mean to say the internationalization of 
Western Europe would deal collectively through the United Nations 
with the colony nations of Asia and Africa, rather than competitively 
as they did in the last century. 

The United States and Russia could encourage this result by agree- 
ing mutually to withhold or to moderate any economic aid they gave 
to the Nato and Bandung countries and, a last suggestion I have made 
to facilitate the plan, is that the entire United States Senate should 
meet with some equivalent Russian body, if they can find an equiva- 
lent Russian body, but with some effort to find something potentially 
like the Senate in Russia, and I say they should meet:not on a de jure 
basis, for I know it would be unconstitutional for the House to meet 
apart from the Senate, but simply informally, to see what might be 
done with Russia along these lines, getting foreign relations on a little 
more popular basis than on the high level on which it takes place now. 

The premise, the fundamental premise of the whole plan, is that 
in a disarmed world we will still have balance of power problems. 


POTENTIAL POWER PERSISTS AFTER DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Dulles pointed out that military power can be divided into 
what he called force in being and then potential power, which would 
be manpower potential and industrial potential. Universal disarma- 
ment can only be understood in the restricted sense of abolishing force 
in being. Potential power can never be abolished without abolishing 
the human race itself, and disarmament as a technique for keeping 
peace reaches its extreme limits at that point of potential power which 
we will always have with us, always a possible ingredient in any re- 
arming move that any nation could make, so that tne international 
organization of a disarmed world will still have to have a pattern re- 
flecting the power relations between nations. 

You asked at a previous hearing what the essential difference be- 
tween President Eisenhower’s reconnaissance plan was from the re- 
connaissance plans that have preceded it. I think the difference is 
exactly that most reconnaissance plans have been that the United 
Nations is in charge and everybody inspects everybody else. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s reconnaissance plan was specifically directed to 
this fact, that the power of the United States and Russia has created 
tension in the world today and it was specifically directed to easing 
that specific tension. He was recognizing that balance of power is not 
going to be a problem abolished by simple disarmament. 

Third-rate powers are not going to be automatically promoted to the 
status of first-rate powers simply by having the United States and 
Russia mutually agree to reduce force in being. The potential power 
will be there always. 


FORMULA OF ARMS BALANCES 


The balance of power principles which will determine the organi- 


zation of a disarmed world have been stated, I think, very adequately 
by Mr. Stassen, Mr. Dulles, and Mr. Wilson at previous hearings be- 
fore the committee. Mr. Stassen said, and let me quote: 
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There are two circumstances under which war most frequently occurred. One 
is when there is a one-sided weakness or a unilateral disarmament. * * * The 
other is when you have an arms race. * * * 

Mr. Wilson’s statement was this, speaking of negotiations: 


I think that you have the best chances of making progress if they recognize 
each other's strength and do not try to use a position of superior strength to 
force their ideas on the other party. * * * 

And Mr, Dulles said, speaking of the ratio of armaments: 


* * * some error becomes acceptable under conditions where inspection gives 
assurance against a sudden surprise attack. * * * 

I think that these three statements can be summarized as a formula, 
and I want you to pay particular attention to the word formula. I 
didn’t have time to use mathematical symbols to express it today. But 
1 am hitting in that direction. Either in the extreme situation of mili- 
tary strength or an arms race or the other extreme situation of dis- 
armament, war is a great risk without close balance of power. But if 
you have an exchange in effect, or to use Mr. Dulles’ expression, an 
effective reconnaissance plan, a degree of imbalance does become tol- 
erable, and I said here, this graduated scale of possible imbalances is 
a sort of mean curve running between the extreme points of a balance 
of power in an arms race and a balance of power in disarmament. 

That is the premise upon which the entire plan was built. 

I have only reduced it to acceptable expression recently, but I have 
been striving at it all the time. 

Just a word more in conclusion about the significance of the formula. 
If a series of events can be graphed by a series of jagged ups and downs 
that show no pattern, then in a certain sense of the word we can say 
that series of events has no history, and a lot of ancient history is like 
that. Some Old Testament history is like that. The nations sin, and 
God’s judgment inflicts punishment upon them. They do it again and 
there is more judgment, but there is no essential connection between 
the events. 

If the graph, while fluctuating a little bit, still shows a curve or 
trend, then in the narrow sense of the word we can say the connection 
has a history. There is a unity or consecutive development present. 

Most European history is like that. It begins in the New Testament 
where we are presented with the ideal personality of Christ. We are 
told that it may be born in or acquired by anybody, and that history is 
the extension of this idea, culminating in the second coming. In other 
words, we are given, with the New Testament, the vocabulary of the 
New Testament, a picture of culture, of consecutive generations, pass- 
ing this on by education and of progress. And God’s judgment, so fre- 
quently referred to in the Old Testament, is put off in the corner, as it 
were, as a distinct reality, but not the calling of anybody in history 
until the last days. 

I am suggesting that history itself can be drawn as the same kind 
of a graph which I extracted from the statements of Mr. Dulles, Mr. 
Wilson, and Mr. Stassen. It presupposes spiritual unity and cultural 
and some organic development of that culture. It is a mid curve mid- 
way between points of catastrophe, like World War I and World War 
II, where human behavior runs off the page, and real history in the 
sense of development comes to a halt. So the significance of this 
formula given by the two Secretaries and Mr. Stassen has to do with 
the fundamental problem of history. By that formula history might 
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be restored from the ravages of modern war to the path of orderly 
development in which we alw ays thought of it moving in the last cen- 
tury. 

The statements of the two Secretaries and Mr. Stassen suggest that 
the problem of war and peace is a cycle problem. We have peace now. 
We cannot do anything to get more of it. We have all we want. But 
the problem is that we know that we will come to the low swing of the 
cycle. History has taught usthat. It isa problem of doing something 
in the fat years that will carry us through the lean years when we come 
to them. 

The statements made at the previous hearings of this committee 
suggest that that something is in the nature of military exchange. 
And it is with that philosophy in view that I have formulated that 
plan and presented it to you this morning. 

Senator Humpnurey. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Rostron, 
for your presence here. 

Mr. George Rosenfeld. 

Mr. Rosenfeld, will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE ROSENFELD, BEREA, OHIO 


Mr. Rosenretp. Mr. Chairman, at the risk of being a bit argumen- 
tative, I wish to preface my prepared statement, which is not long, 
with a few remarks directed at the earlier testimony today. 

I would say that Mr. Rostron made a very important point, for 
instance, when he indicated that disarmament by itself did not remove 
the possibility of rapid rearmament and hence is not an end-all 
objective. 

WHAT ARE AGGRESSIVE WEAPONS? 


[ might further in that line point out that we have reserved to our- 
selves as citizens of the United States in our Constitution the right to 
bear arms. Certainly the citizenry of the small city of which I am a 
resident, Berea, Ohio, is not a disarmed citizenry. There are in- 

numerable rifles, shotguns, and pistols in that community, and I 
imagine in most other communities in the United States. They are 
not used for destructive purposes principally because the penalty for 
so doing is so immediate and so apparent to those who possess them. 

I would also suggest that we talk of disarmament, as raised there, 
and it then becomes a requirement of definitions. I remember when 
I was a young man hearing Hamilton Fish and Newton Baker debate 
for 3 hours in Cleveland on the question of what is an aggressive 
weapon. Certainly these two highly intelligent gentlemen who de- 
bated for 3 hours, I am sure, at the end of the 3-hour debate agreed 
that neither of them knew what an aggressive Weapon was any more 
than they had before they started the debate. 


THREAT OF BACTERIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 


Now, if I may add just one more thought, I had the great pleasure 
in 1952 of spending an evening with Dr. Chisholm, who at that time 
was director general of the World Health Organization. All the 
emphasis in current days, or I think a great deal of it, has been on 
the hazard and the danger of atomic ‘weapons and hydro; en weapons, 
and during our discussion that evening he or I raised—I am not too 
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sure who did it—the question as to whether the biological weapons as 
distinguished from bacteriological weapons might not represent even 
a greater hazard to humanity than nuclear weapons in general. He 
expressed at that time the view that they did, because their effective- 
ness could be known in advance, their manufacture was cheap and easy, 
their dissemination relatively simple, and their effects definitely pre- 
dictable. He referred at the time particularly to the botulinus toxoid, 
you know the sort of thing that develops in canned beans that are 
canned at home and has killed a great many people who have ap- 
proached home-canned beans without sufficient caution. 


EQUALIZATION OF ARMS AMONG NATIONS 


May I suggest that in that field and also in the field of atomic wastes 
of nuclear generators there lies the same sort of common weapon 
for nations as an equalizer of nations that was the equalizer or parallel 
to the development of the side-arm as an equalizer between big men 
and little men, which was probably the thing that brought municipal 
law more to a conclusive art rangement than any other stimulus. 

I should also like to point out that it is a human characteristic that 
if you don’t know where you are going, and what you can reasonably 
expect to find when you get there, you don’t go. 


PROBLEM OF CONTROL AFTER ARMS REDUCTION 


This has been the pattern with disarmament negotiations. The 
meetings have almost always related to the process of arms reduction 
and its related control, and have seldom been directed to the question 
of control needed to insure security after arms have been reduced. 
That’s somewhat like walking down a strange alley in a strange city 
on a dark night with the lights out: exciting but crazy. 

The finest need is to find the means of control of the use of force 
after disarmament has been achieved, whereas the principal effort 
to date has been to find some means of control of the process of arms 
reduction itself. We have found no satisfactory answer to the prob- 
lem of weapons reduction because we cannot reasonably want to until 
we have the answer to the control problem after arms are reduced. 
The great question of the day is—first, what controls, universally en- 
forced, will serve to insure the peace after the nations are disarmed, and 
second, by what means shall they be enforced ? 


Is it not in this area of controls that agreement can most readily 
be reached ¢ 


TRUST CANNOT BE EXPECTED; LAW IS NEEDED 


There has been much talk of the need for increased trust between 

nations, certainly a nice concept, but in the view that nations are but 
groups of individuals, and that these groups are in competition for 
markets, for influence, and for resources, is it not indeed unrealistic 
to hope for great trust between them ? 

In other areas of human competition we have learned that we cannot 
depend upon trust as between interested parties to maintain. order. 
We have instead created a third party of trust, called law, and its 
enforcement agency, government, to whom each party at interest can 
turn, and over whom each party has some measure of control. 
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Now if at this very moment there were no weapons whatsoever in 
the world, and every factory were busily engaged in the production 
of consumer goods, and every man busy with his work, could we feel 
secure from the threat of force from outside our boundaries? Cer- 
tainly not. For, if indeed there are no weapons, there remains always 
the easy potential of making them in the absence of some means of 
control. How much less secure, under such circumstances, must be 
the feeling of the people of a small agricultural nation living next door 
to a larger and more industrialized country? Here then we have a 
problem that can be.faced objectively. Assume that all nations have 
indeed disarmed. Assume further, if you will, that there exists no 
great trust between nations. Can we, as a nation, answer the first 
part of the question—What rules, universally enforced against nations 
and individuals would enable us to feel reasonably secure from the 
threat of outside force used against us? Surely we can, if we seek 
the answer on those conditions. 

Further, any nation seeking to find those answers in that format 
will arrive at about the same set of rules, for the fears that inspire 
their need are much the same, and relieved of the need to study the 
problem under the shadow of today’s tensions—since the question 
itself deals with tomorrow—the study can and will be undertaken 
objectively. 


STUDY OF POSSIBLE LAWS CALLED FOR 


I submit as a plan of action then, that the United States simul- 
taneously do two things: First, utilize existing studies, and if neces- 
sary start additional studies at all levels of government and through- 
out the country and draft the answer to the question— W hat rules, 
universally enforced against nations and individuals would enable 
us to feel reasonably secure from the threat of outside force used 
against us? Second, invite every other nation on earth, through the 
United Nations, whether or not they be members, to do the same. 
let this be started as a crash program, with a date perhaps 6 months 
hence proposed as a goal for completion of first drafts. Let us ask 
the United Nations, either through an existing committee or through 
one established for that purpose, to prepare to resolve such differ- 
ences as may exist in the draft codes presented, and to submit the 
result of that effort to the contributing nations for their approval. 

I would emphasize that there is no possible danger in this pro- 
cedure. Resting, as it does, on a hypothetical future situation, it 
need cause no change whatsoever in the attitude or posture of any 
nation. Other negotiations on arms reduction can still go forward, 
present defense plans need be in no way changed, the alertness as to 
present moves and countermoves need be in no way lessened. If this 
proposal is made official United States policy and is presented by the 
executive through the United Nations no nation can well afford to 
refuse to work on the project or be obstructive to it, except at the 
risk of being labeled an aggressor by the rest of the world. 

Assume now that agreement exists on code. There will be demon- 
strated for all to see that there is, in fact and in being, a practical and 
universal agreement standing somewhere between our present posi- 
tion and the vague, much talked of goal of peace that we hear so 
much about. This fact alone will serve as a great light, will stimu- 
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late men’s minds, and will serve as a driving force toward answering 
the remainder of the question. 


PROBLEM OF ENFORCEMENT 


There will still remain to be debated the question of the structure 
of enforcement of that code. Into this debate will enter all the many 
differences that exist, differences of legal background, of custom, of 
political philosophy, of religion and economics. For surely, if we 
of the United States are to accept this structure, it must embody as 
a minimum those great restraints against the abuse of governmental 
power and protection of the dignity of the individual that are the 
very backbone of our contribution to the advance of civilization. To 
be sure this is a gigantic problem, but just as surely it is one which 
must be faced and answered if we would live in peace, and the great 
driving force of the agreement on code will be ever present to stimu- 
late its solution. 

And now, if there is agreement on the rules and agreement on the 
means of enforcement, we will have answered our basic question. The 
answers must still be ratified, and ratified, they must be imple- 
mented, and only then can we make true sense when we meet to thrash 
out the order and quantity of arms reduction. 

This may seem a long and difficult course, this answering of the 
question—what controls, universally enforced, will serve to insure the 
peace after the nations are disarmed, and by what means shall they 
be enforced? It is fundamental, and its very proposal by our Gov- 
ernment will serve to remove much of the edge — the current sense 
of doom. 


PROGRAM FOR WORLD POLICY TOWARD A PRACTICAL PEACE 


In conclusion may I urge the advocacy of this committee and of 
the Congress to this program of directing the United States, and 
a the United States, world policy toward a practical peace 
through: 

1. Agreement on the rules to govern after arms have been reduced. 

2. Agreement on the structure of enforcement of those rules. 

3. Ratification and implementation of those agreements. 

4. Agreement on the schedule and enforcement of the actual reduc- 
tion process. 

And for these reasons: 

1. The program overcomes the present blocks to the elimination of 
war. 

2. Its advocacy will immeasurably strengthen the stature and posi- 
tion of the United States. 

3. No nation can preserve a guise of peaceful intent which refuses 
to participate. 

4. It can in no way adversely affect the present situation. 

5. It meets the first condition of enforceability in advance agree- 
ment of all parties. 

6. It leads to safe reduction of arms and with it to the practical 
elimination of war. 

I thank you sincerely for the opportunity to be heard. 
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“What controls, universally enforced, will serve to insure the peace 
after the nations are disarmed, and by what means shall they be 
enforced ?” 

Attached to my written statement is a code drafted along these 
lines by Mr. John R. Williams, a Cleveland attorney and chairman 
of the international relations committee of the Cleveland Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1953-54. Neither Mr. Williams nor myself wishes to give 
the impression that this is more than an incomplete example of what 
might be done in this line. I feel it may have use as illustration. 

Senator Humpurey. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The memorandum by John R. Williams referred to is as follows:) 


OUTLINE OF PLAN FOR REGULATION AND CONTROL OF BoTH NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL ARMAMENTS AND MILITARY PERSONNEL—BASED UPON A SYSTEM OF 
INTERNATIONAL REGISTRATION, LICENSING, BONDING AND REGULATION OF ALL 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ARMAMENTS AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Certainly more people in the United States and elsewhere about the world are 
deeply concerued today than at any other time in history with the problem of 
developing practical fair methods on both the national and international levels 
to assure that armaments and military personnel shall be used only to uphold 
the laws of a just world order. 

This memorandum is based upon the view that the problem of effective regula- 
tion of armaments on an international level is essentially the same problem as 
that faced (and reasonably well solved) in regulating armaments on the national, 
State, and local levels of government. 

I. The problem is to develop international governmental controls and sanctions 
to regulate human behavior by such reasonable measures as may be necessary to 
assure that: 

(a) Only responsible persons shall hold and operate dangerous weapons 
and then only for lawful purposes. 

( Nore.—Dangerous weapons should be defined in the international control 
of armaments treaty to include any weapon, military or other equipment and 
material—conventional, nuclear, chemical, bacteriological, ete——having a 
destructive potential equal to or greater than that of a semiautomatic 
firearm.) 

(b) Access to dangerous weapons shall be denied to irresponsible persons 
and to those likely to use such weapons for unlawful purposes. 

(Nore.—Unlawful purpose should be defined in the international control 
of armaments treaty as any purpose not expressly permitted by such treaty.) 

II. To achieve basic objectives (a) and (b), supra, let all nations participate 
in a system of international registration licensing and regulation of armaments, 
(i. e., dangerous weapons, and persons using such armaments) administered by 
an International Armaments Control Agency (hereinafter referred to as 
“agency”’) created by international treaty in which each nation and individual 
is prohibited from owning, possessing or using any dangerous’ weapon unless 
such weapon has been registered with the agency and a license has been issued 
by the agency to the person and nation in which such person is located permitting 
use thereof of such registered weapon for specified lawful purposes. Essential 
features and highlights of this international system of registering and licensing 
use of all armaments are: 

1. Each international armament license issued by the agency shall specifically 
identify by photograph and serial number assigned by the agency: 

Rach person licensed to hold such weapon. 

Each registered weapon, etc. 

N. B.—Duplicate records of each such photograph, serial number, license, regis- 
tration certificate shall be kept in: 

International agency’s archives; and also 

Each participating nation’s national security archives. 

2. Each person so licensed shall be required to carry at all times such inter- 
national agency license and an international registration serial number certifi- 
cate shall be attached to each registered weapon, etc. 

3. All unlicensed persons in possession of any dangerous weapon and also 
licensed persons in possession of unregistered weapons or using a registered 
weapon for other than a specifically licensed purpose— 
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Shall be subject to penalties as provided in the treaty and concurrently in 
national enabling legislation ; and 

Shall be subject to arrest by international inspectors, as well as by na- 
tional, state and local law enforcement officers, 

4. Any unregistered dangerous weapon whether in the hands of government 
officials or private persons shall be subject to seizure and confiscation by inter- 
national inspectors as well as by national, state and local law enforcement 
officers. 

5. For every million dollars of weapons and war material, each nation shall 
post with the international agency a $100,000 bond secured by tangible goods 
guaranteeing to the United Nations the faithful performance of the nation’s obli- 
gations under the International Armaments Control Agency Treaty. Upon Inter- 
national Court of Justice finding violation of treaty, fines and damages can be 
assessed against delinquent nation and payment enforced against bond fund with 
duty on delinquent nation to post additional bond or reduce armaments pro tanto. 

6. There shall be created by international treaty in addition to such agency, 
such international courts with jurisdiction over individuals, international police, 
inspectors, administrative personnel, international guarantees of habeas corpus, 
fair trial and other civil rights as may be necessary to implement this proposal 
and at the same time safeguard the basic rights of the individual and guarantee 
against subversion the institutions of free representative constitutional govern- 
ment in every nation in which such institutions presently exist. 

7. The effectiveness of this proposal is not dependent upon whether the actual 
number of maximum permissible military personnel is fixed at 1% million or 
2 million or some other figure for each major nation so long as there is estab- 
lished some definite permissible maximum which is reasonable. 

The essential point in establishing maximum personnel quotas is to insure: 

Equality of number of maximum permissible personnel (including actual 
and para-military personnel in the count) for each major nation (with a 
decreasing scale of quotas for smaller nations) and, further that 

Military and para-military personnel under the direct control of United 
Nations and any of its agencies shall not exceed that of any one major 
nation’s maximum permissible quota. 

8. The proposal contemplates inspection (a) continuously at agency’s will, 
and also (b) on complaint of any person (private persons as well as government 
officials) with power and authority in the international inspectors and other 
international law enforcement officers to arrest on probable cause any violator 
and to confiscate unlawfully used or unregistered weapons. 

In addition to the foregoing powers the inspectors should have authority: 

To photograph and to use such other detective devices from the air and 
on the ground as may be necessary to gather any pertinent evidence related 
to potential or actual violation of international armament control laws or 
treaties and 

To issue to the nation and individual persons discovered violating such 
international armament regulations: notice to cease and desist and to 
appear before the proper international court for trial of individual violators 
and confiscation of unlawful weapons. 

9. The International Armaments Control Treaty should further provide: 

(a) No person shall levy aggressive war against any state or nation 
party to this treaty or the United Nations, or knowingly adhere to the 
enemies of either giving them aid and comfort. Whoever violates this 
section is guilty of treason against every state party to this convention and 
the United Nations and shall be imprisoned for not less than 10 years nor 
more than 20 years; if such aggression has been the proximate cause of 
the death of any person then the maximum penalty shall be capital punish- 
ment. 

(b) No person shall begin, provide, or prepare the means for an unau- 
thorized military expedition or enterprise to be carried on from any terri- 
tory under the control of any nation party to this treaty against the nation 
or people of any nation party to this treaty. Whoever violates this section 
shall be imprisoned not less than 10 nor more than 20 years; if such vio- 
lation has been the proximate cause of the death of any person then the 
maximum penalty shall be capital punishment. 

(c) No person who has knowledge that another has committed or is 
about to commit treason as defined in this treaty (see “a” supra) shall will- 
fully omit or refuse to give information thereof to the International Arma- 
ments Control Agency, judge of any national or international court having 
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competence over the subject matter of this treaty, the chief of state or 
head of the government of any national party to this treaty or the Secu- 
rity Council or other principal organ of the United Nations. Whoever 
violates this section is guilty of misprision of treason and shall be imprisoned 
not less than 2 nor more than 6 years. 

It would be preferable to develop this system of international registration, 
licensing and regulation of armaments within the framework of a United 
Nations Federal Government (see illustrative chart attached) established by 
a United Nations Federal Constitution adopted by the free consent of the peoples 
of the world in accordance with their respective national constitutional prac- 
tices. However, if the statesmen of the world are unwilling at this time to 
ecoperate with the people in establishing such a United Nations Federal Con- 
stitution, and insist that we can approach this problem only through the 
method of treaty negotiation, then I believe the plan outlined in the foregoing 
memorandum is far superior to a policy of dving nothing about the problem 
of international regulation and control of armaments. Furthermore the pro- 
posal may well be a workable substitute until a United Nations Federal Con- 
stitution can be developed. 

Senator Humrurey. I was impressed by your suggestion of having 
the United Nations work on an agreement, on rules to govern after 
arms have been reduced, getting this code established even as a be- 
ginning point, without altering the present structure of defense or 
national policy. ; 

Mr. Rosenrexp. Senator, Mr. Thomas, if you will recall, called 
attention to the Clark-Sohn proposals, and suggested that they would 
be worthy of greater study. I might suggest that I have given them 
an awful lot of study. I think they are wonderful, but I think they, 
too, miss the easy area for agreement. If you want agreement on 
difficult problems and there are areas for easy agreement, you better 
tackle the easier ones and work into the bigger ones afterward, and 
maybe the big problems can become smaller problems and agreements 
can be reached on those. 

Certainly it is at the very least optimistic to hope to suggest to 
the world a form of government which closely resembles the United 
States form of government, which I heartily support, but which is 
the basis of the Clark-Sohn proposals for changing the charter of 
the United Nations, without first knowing what you want to enforce. 
What good is the most ideally created structure in the world if you 
don’t have advanced knowledge of what you have to live with after 
it is created and what it is supposed to enforce? Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

We will return at 2:30 to this room and we will have as our first 
witness Mr. Kenneth L. Maxwell. We will try to finish with all our 
witnesses this afternoon, and I will stay here until we do. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 3 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Humenrey. Is Mrs. Baker here? 
Prior to Mrs. Baker’s testimony, I would like to have the record note 
that Miss Thelma Stevens, executive secretary of the department of 
Christian social relations, women’s division of the Methodist Church, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, is presenting to us a statement for our 
record. 

I gather she will not be able to appear here in person. 
The whole telegram will be incorporated in the record. 
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(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 


New York, N. Y., June 7, 1956. 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We deeply regret our inability to be present at hearings of your Committee on 
Disarmament June 8. The woman’s division of the Methodist Church is greatly 
concerned and a detailed statement of our conviction is being sent for your record. 
We hope your hearings on this matter and related issues will give new impetus to 
efforts of United States to speed up U. N. action on a universal enforceable 
disarmament plan applicable to all weapons. 

THELMA STEVENS, 
Berecutive Secretary, Department of Christian Social Relations, 
Woman’s Division, the Methodist Church. 





STATEMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SocrAt RELATIONS, WOMAN’S DIvISsION, 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 


The following statement expresses in substance the viewpoints and principles 
adopted by the woman’s division of Christian service, from time to time. This 
agency is the administrative and policymaking body representing nearly 2 million 
organized women of the Methodist Church. We appreciate the opportunity to 
present this statement because we believe disarmament to be one of the most 
crucial issues of our times. We feel that the United States must fulfill its 
responsibility by giving courageous and creative leadership in this field. 

It is needless to point out the fact that the extinction of civilization has within 
the last decade become a real possibility and that this means that mankind has 
no choice but to solve the problem. We can find a measure of hope in the fact 
that there is evidence that many nations are realizing these facts. In the past, 
one of the chief reasons for the failure of disarmament operations has been the 
lack of recognition of their great importance by the nations. Today’s new recog- 
nition of this necessity coupled with the possibilities for a rewarding life for 
peoples in al! parts of the world through the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
make the chances for securing adequate disarmament agreements brighter than 
ever before. 

We helieve that it is essential that we press for complete universal and enforce- 
able disarmament. Recent history has illustrated all too clearly the tendency of 
local brushfire wars to spread in depth and intensity. The greatest danger ac- 
tually seems to lie in the spread and acceleration of these small wars rather than 
in declarations of war between major powers. It is therefore essential that dis- 
armament involve all weapons and all nations so that no one will be able to start 
even small wars. Inspection schemes are a desirable place to begin. When they 
are as creative as the open-skies proposal, they will serve as opening wedges to 
break a deadlock and start some action in relation to disarmament. However, 
we must bear in mind that the best that can be hoped for from inspection schemes, 
aerial or otherwise, is that they will serve to limit the amount of arms that can 
be concealed and prevent surprise attack. Inspection schemes are intelligence 
operations and not disarmament and they should not be regarded as anything 
but a part of a complete disarmament scheme. 

Since the success of disarmament depends upon a favorable world climate, we 
feel that the importance of the United States making every effort to improve the 
world climate cannot be overemphasized. Work toward disarmament must in 
fact proceed simultaneously on two fronts: The actual negotiation of disarma- 
ment agreements, and the work of establishing a favorable world climate. We 
feel that increase of economic aid, particularly through the United Nations, with 
special regard to finding ways of enabling nations to finance economic develop- 
ment, is important. One way to make people willing to renounce war is to 
provide those economic and spiritual resources that give security and a sense of 
freedom. 

Another important way of improving the world climate would be the further 
development and use of United Nations’ facilities and machinery for peaceful 
settlement of disputes. We believe that everything that can be done by the 
United States to increase the importance and prestige of the United Nations, © 
through using it to the utmost as an instrument of our foreign policy, will greatly 
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help in relaxing world tensions and creating a climate conducive to world dis- 
armament. 


In conclusion, we wish to express our gratitude for the public hearings being 
conducted by this committee. We believe that this is a step toward enlisting the 
interest and understanding the convictions of our citizens which will have impor- 
tant results. 

Senator Humpurey. Go right ahead, Mrs. Baker. Forgive me for 
the delay. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ADELAIDE N. BAKER, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
BOARD, UNITED STATES SECTION, WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Mrs. Baker. I thank you very much for your consideration in letting 
me fit in, because family matters in Connecticut are pressing me to 
return home. Thank you very much, 

I have come here to Washington from Connecticut, where I live, 
to testify for the Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom. 

Lam Mrs. Adelaide N. Baker of Westport, Conn., speaking as one 
of the members of the national board of the United States section of 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 

The United States section, established in 1915 as the Woman’s Peace 
Party, joined with the women of 26 countries during the First World 
War. Meeting at The Hague in Holland, they formed the Interna- 
tional Congress of Women, which later took the name of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 

It functions today as an international organization with consulta- 
tive status at the United Nations. Its headquarters are at Geneva, 
and this year it will hold its International Congress in England. 

Although I am speaking in behalf of the United States section of 
the league, I have been an international member since its founding 
and been able to influence and be influenced by its unbroken pur- 
suit of peace as a positive principle in human relations. 

First as a teacher, later as a volunteer in educational and com- 
munity movements, and as a mother and grandmother, I have sought 
and found a constant variety of methods in everyday life to implement 
those principles. 

But to carry them into effective action on the national and inter- 
national scale requires enlisting agencies which will call for the widest 
cooperation. It is a good thing that more such agencies are being 
brought into being—the United Nations first of all, then a new office 
in the White House to work on disarmament, and your own committee 
to assist the Senate in its role of legislation for peace. 

From the beginning, the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom has seen that disarmament was fundamental to that 
peace. It has manifested that belief in its international, national, and 
local meetings, in its publications, and in cooperative efforts with other 
organizations. 


DISARMAMENT DEPENDENT ON CONGRESS OF NATIONS 


have always felt that the chief instrument of the total, universal dis- 
armament which alone could guarantee peace was a Congress of Na- 


We have sought appropriate educational and political means. We 
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tions which would not only achieve disarmament but develop the kind 
of cooperative society of nations in which it could be maintained. 

In 1915, the women at The Hague outlined such a Congress in 
terms that foreshadowed with remarkable clarity the present struc- 
ture of the United Nations. The fulfillment of the dream of those days 
not only gives us the means to accomplish our end, but the encourage- 
ment to believe that: given time and persistent, patient, unremitting 
effort, the dream of disarmament itself can become a working actual- 
ity as the U nited Nations is today. 

As the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Charles Wilson, said in his in- 
teresting testimony before this committee—testimony that I have 
studied along with statements of other distinguished witnesses—we 
cannot hope that the disarmament plan will come into being 100 per- 
cent perfect. 


U. N. AN INSTRUMENT FOR ACHIEVING DISARMAMENT 


The United Nations itself, as it fulfills our hope of a dynamic, 
continuous cooperation of nations, teaches us to be realistic in facing 
imperfections in the tools we create for these ends of peace. 

However, even in its imperfection, the United Nations gives us the 
only present instrument the world possesses for negoti: tion to achieve 
total, universal disarmament. 

The United Nations has already begun to function in a field closely 
related to disarmament: the Economic and Social Council, with added 
resources from the expanded program of technical assistance. Then 
there is the proposed International Atomic Energy Agency. 

These agencies already point the way to possible impressive, prac- 
tical results. They also include the projects most closely related to 
progress on disarmament itself. 


POSITIVE POSSIBILITIES OF DISARMAMENT 


Disarmament alone is a negative concept, apparently stripping 
nations of objects which they have given their wealth to build in 
order to protect their people and uphold their aims. Yet the longing 
to transfer the implements of destruction to the fruitful work o the 
world has stirred men since the ancient prophecy promised the beating 
of swords into plough-shares. 

The Atoms for Peace Conference in Geneva last summer expressed 
this prophecy in modern terms and gave it new hope of fulfillment. 

Atomic energy, wonderful as it appears, is only one example of 
the energy that may be translated from making war to raising the 
level of human existence. Capital, manpower, education, are forms 
of ener drafted for war and needed desper ately for peace. 

The ynited Nations has opened channels for the use of these re- 
sources. When the dam of armaments can be broken, the resources 
may flow into these channels. And the result, we believe, will not be 
limited to the improvement of individuals, or national health, prosper- 
ity, and productivity. The results will create the international at- 
mosphere of trust, eliminate sources of friction, and so lay the only 
sure basis for a disarmed world. 
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OPPOSITION OF ARMAMENT AND DISARMAMENT 


We are not so naive as to think this will happen automatically or 
without apparent setbacks and problems. But we are convinced it 
is working in the right direction, as we are convinced that to increase 
armaments is working in the wrong direction. 

We are equally sure that this country cannot go in two directions 
at once. When we make commitments to armament, we mortgage our 
economy, our diplomacy, our relation to the United Nations, even the 
education of the next generation to support a balance of power, which 
we hope will always be on wur side. 

To face away from this trend is not easy. Our organization repre- 
sents a body of women—and men—who do face away from it and face 
with clear vision in the opposite direction. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


We are aware that there are risks in that direction as there are in 
the other. But they are risks run in the cause of principles in which 
we believe. 

These very principles were invoked by Mr. Thomas E. Murray of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission when he testified before 
this committee. He called on the United States, a rather interesting 
quotation which follows, for “independent action along rational and 
moral lines * * * as a matter of duty and to that extent obedient to 
the will of God, as it manifests itself in the circumstances of human 
life.” 

I am sure you will recognize the same concern in words which Jane 
Addams, a founder of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, wrote in 1906 in her book, The Newer Ideals of Peace: 

It is not merely the desire for a conscience at rest, for a sense of justice no 
longer outraged, that would pull us to new path where there would be no more 
war or preparations for war. There are still more strenuous forces at work, 
reaching down to impulses as primitive and profound as those of struggle itself. 
That ancient kindliness which sat beside the cradle of the race and which is 
ever ready to assert itself against ambition and greed and the desire of achieve- 
ment is manifesting itself now with unusual force. 

Therefore, we would go beyond Mr. Murray, who apparently feels 
that, while reason and morality call on us to check further develop- 
ment of hydrogen bombs, they do not forbid the use of smaller atomic 


We agree with him that there is no reason why we should develop 
bombs more powerful than those we now have. He speaks from one 
of the strongest positions in the field of atomic energy, telling us 
that— 


the factor of contamination may well cancel out all military usefulness and that 
this is particularly true in view of the further fact that this contamination lingers 
for years and would affect life on earth long after hostilities had ceased. 

Senator Humpurey. I am going to interrupt you at that point and 
just simply say I wish that some agency of our Government would 
give us the facts on this matter. I well recall Mr. Murray’s state- 
ment. It was, in Hollywood terms, a sensational statement. 

Mrs. Baxer. I think equally sensational is this article, which T hope 
you will have in the record, from the Saturday Review of Literature, 
by H. J. Muller, Race Poisoning by Radiation, which is a very specific 
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and scientific discussion of this which I would like very much to offer 
to this committee if you have not had it already. 

Senator Humpnrey. We will make it a part of the record. 

(The article from the Saturday Review of June 9, 1956, by H. J. 
Muller, referred to, is as follows :) 


In the atomic bombings of Japan many more people were killed by impact, 
fire, and heat-rays than by high-energy radiation. (We may however note that 
this analysis ignores the considerable shortening of life induced by all the radia- 
tion.) By contrast, a present-day hydrogen bomb emits radioactive fallout 
products, derived from its added uranium, that are lethal over an area of thou- 
sands of square miles, more than 100 times that ravaged by the blast itself. 

It is obvious that to enable these H-bombs to do maximum damage the attempt 
will be made to space them over populous regions so as to have their wide mar- 
ginal areas of fallout overlap. By means of this pattern bombing even the 
margins are brought above the radiation level for lethality and the range of 
effective fallout is expanded. Moreover, most of the survivors caught far within 
the group of conjoined fallout areas are compelled to wait much longer under- 
ground until the radiation has sufficiently subsided to allow them to take the 
long journey out. This journey would be necessary, because it would for years 
be dangerous to live in bombed regions. 

It would be surprising if the surviving population of a country that was syste- 
matically bombed in this way did not accumulate in the course of time an average 
of 100 to several hundred roentgen units of radiation, even though they had been 
well disciplined for such an attack, and well provided with shelters, radiation 
counters, facilities for decontamination, essential supplies, battery-powered 
radios, and so forth. At least, it has been estimated that people remaining 
all the time in the basements of suburban-type houses, well sealed off from the 
cust of the outer air, in positions 110 miles downwind from an explosion of the 
type set off on March 1, 1954, would receive some 100 roentgens of gamma 
radiation from outside during the first week alone. Moreover, exposure outdoors 
in that region on the eighth day if rain or artificial decontamination had not 
occurred might deliver eighty roentgens more of whole-body radiation to them 
in twenty-four hours. This would not be enough to give many of them serious 
radiation sickness if they did not get the dust on their skins or into their bodies. 
If, however, the population were not well prepared and instructed the survivors 
might in the course of the first week or two receive an average dose of well 
over 1,000 roentgens. This is a dose several times that which would have killed 
them if it had been received all at once, and when received in this somewhat 
more diffuse form it would still be enough to give most of them pronounced 
radiation sickness. We shall not attempt to estimate here what proportion of 
the people in the entire fallout area would, because of less protection or shorter 
distance from the explosion than this, have had such severe radiation sickness 
as to kill them. For this proportion would largely depend upon how well the 
people had been disciplined in advance, provided with shelters, and otherwise 
equipped, 

EARLIER EFFECTS OF RADIATION 


Many of the well-known symptoms of the group of disturbances known as 
radiation sickness appear to stem from reduction in the number and efficiency of 
blood-system cells and of their products, such as the blood platelets that insure 
clotting. The minute perforations caused by destruction of blood-vessel cells 
and of intestinal cells lead to internal bleeding and to the entrance of bacteria, 
while the decimation of the white blood cells reduces the body’s ability to over- 
come bacteria. 

This reduction in cell numbers and effectiveness is found primarily in the case 
of cells that multiply frequently. Included here are not only the diverse blood- 
system cells mentioned, but also skin and hair cells, the effects on which cause 
temporary loss of skin color and of hair, and the cells of the reproductive organs, 
that may be enough affected to enter a period of sterility. Part of the effect, in 
all these cases, must be a consequence of the temporary checking of cell multi- 
plication that radiation is known to cause. But much of it must be a conse- 
quence of the damaging, probably by breakage, of the chromosomes within the 
cells. These are the minute threads containing the cell’s hereditary equipment, 
its thousands of different, highly specialized genes. It is only when cells divide 
and therewith transmit their precious cargo of genes to their two daughter cells 
that a break in a chromosome, previously produced, may result in a cell that 
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lacks a chromosome fragment, and that is killed or permanently impaired by the 
absence of certain of its genes. In other words, there is reason to infer that 
much of the malady known as radiation sickness is really an expression of 
damage to the hereditary material of many of the body’s cells, lying scattered 
throughout certain strategic tissues that normally are renewing themselves 
actively. 

On this interpretation it is not surprising that if the damage has not been too 
severe there will be some normal cells remaining, by the multiplication of which 
the depleted tissues will become in considerable measure restored. The restora- 
tion will be incomplete, however, and diverse parts of the body will thereby be 
left in a somewhat weakened or less effectively operating condition. Since this 
damage is greater the more rapidly multiplying the cells in the given tissue were, 
it is evident that the younger the individual is when irradiated the more he will 
be affected. This will express itself, among other things, in a checking of growth 
from which he will never fully recover. Moreover, those parts of him that were 
in a faster growing, more formative state at the time of exposure will be es- 
pecially retarded and deranged. That is why even doses of 50 to 100 roentgens, 
if delivered to the young fetus, can give rise to permanent abnormalities such as 
the condition of small head or microcephaly, resulting in defective intelligence, 
that was found in some of the children born at Hiroshima several months after 
the bombing. 


DELAYED EFFECTS 


One of the kinds of damage to body cells that is sometimes brought about by 
radiation is the conversion of a normal cell, probably by some kind of mutation 
in a gene, into a cell with the potentiality of later producing, when the conditions 
are appropriate for it, a malignant growth, either of blood cells, as in leukemia, 
or of some other type. These symptoms sometimes become evident only decades 
after the irradiation. Fortunately, they are induced in only a small minority 
of people, except in cases in which only a small part of the body has been 
irradiated with a dose far higher than the whole body could have tolerated. 
More frequent among the late effects of irradiation of the whole body are the 
development of minute spots of opacity in the lenses of the eyes. These cataracts, 
seldom large enough to impair vision seriously, show where individual cells 
have been permanently damaged, very likely by breaks in their chromosomes. 
It is only because the lens is a transparent tissue that we can directly detect 
these points of injury in it, but it may be inferred that the same kind of thing 
happens in all parts in which there are cells that can divide. This would explain 
what is by far the most serious of the long-tctm effects of radiation on the 
exposed person himself: the shortening of his span of life. 

It is remarkable how few people, even among physicians, are yet aware of this 
effect and of the exact rules it follows. These rules were discovered some 10 
or more years ago by Dr. R. D. Boche (then at the University of Rochester but 
shortly afterwards at the University of Chicago) on going over data obtained by a 
number of investigators during the war, under the Manhattan District project, on 
the time of death of irradiated mammals of several different species. The prin- 
ciples were further developed by G. A. Sacher and A. M. Brues. The results have 
been so consistent that there is no reasonable doubt of the application of the 
same rules to man, especially in view of some confirmatory evidence. They lead 
to the conclusion that for each roentgen unit of radiation received by the whole 
body at a given age, if delivered at a rate of not more than a few roentgens 
per day, there is on the average a loss of something like 5 days of life, perhaps 
as much as 2 weeks, depending on the age. There is still some uncertainty 
about the exact quantity, but not about the principle. No one particular ailment 
is thereby induced in the exposed group; they are simply made a trifle more 
susceptible to all causes of death, much as if they had been aged by several days. 

Since the effect is proportional to the amount of radiation, if the rate of radia- 
tion per day is low a dose of 200 roentgens, received in a dispersed manner over 
a considerable period, would cause a pseudo-aging of something like 1,000 days. 
That is, death would on the average occur nearly 3 years earlier than if there 
had been no exposure. This proportionality of the effect to dose at low rates of 
delivery of the radiation is understandable if it has its basis in chromosome 
changes, for at low dose rates these chromosome effects also follow this rule, 
unlike most biological effects. If, however, the rate of delivery of the radiation 
is raised considerably, so that the 200 roentgens here in question are received 
in a period of hours, the frequency of permanent chromosome changes becomes 
disproportionately greater, and corresponding with this there will be a more ex- 
treme curtailment of the life span. 
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In view of all this it is rather surprising to read such a statement as that 
which appeared in the November 1955 issue of the Office of Naval Research’s 
magazine Research Reviews in the article featured on the cover as “Fallout 
True Story.” This article ends with the following statement, referring to the 
64 natives of Rongelap in the Marshall Islands who had received an estimated 
175 roentgens of gamma radiation and additional radiation of a beta type, and 
who had shown some symptoms of radiation sickness: “Yet, after 18 months all 
64 of these natives are still alive, and none suffers any lasting after-effects as 
the result of their experience with radioactive dust.” Do we not officially admit 
the long-known shortening of life, and the fact that any exposure, no matter 
how small, exerts some permanent damage? 

As for larger doses, it can be calculated that people of, say, 30 years of age 
who have somehow managed to survive 1,000 roentgens, the first third of it 
received in the first day or two and the rest by the accumulation of decreasing 
amounts over a period of weeks or months, will probably succumb within some- 
think like a decade. 

EFFECTS ON THE DESCENDANTS 


It is fortunate that such large doses as this usually cause sterility, for the 
sum total of hereditary damage done to later generations by a given amount 
of irradiation of persons who later reproduce, if expressed in terms of years 
of life lost, is very much greater, perhaps more tifan 10 times as great, as the 
damage done to the directly exposed individuals. This total damage is spread 
out over so many generations, however, that even in the most affected generation, 
that of the immediate children, it would be very difficult to demonstrate it 
even after a dose of one to a few hundred roentgens. Yet it is nonetheless very 
real, and hits humanity at its innermost and most precious core. 

This damage to later generations, unlike that causing the trouble in the tissues 
of the exposed individual’s own body does not have its basis mainly in breaks 
of the chromosomes. It consists mainly of permanent chemical alterations, 
called mutations, that are produced by the radiation in a haphazard way in 
one or another of the genes, the hereditary particles, lying within the chromo- 
somes of the reproductive cells. Each of the thousands of different genes in a 
reproductive cell will have its specialized role to play in the development and 
maintenance of the offspring that that cell, after fertilization, will produce, 
and in the intricate system of operations whereby that offspring will live and 
in its own turn reproduce. Any alteration of a given gene’s composition, brought 
about by some minute collision that was induced blindly by a bolt of radiation, 
will in the vast majority of cases cause some impairment in the functioning 
of the body derived from the affected germ cell. 

It is an old wives’ tale that these mutations frequently take the form of 
monstrosities. It should be recognized that the impairment will usually be 
slight, or even unrecognizable, consisting of such traits as a slightly greater 
than average tendency to rheumatism or gastric ulcer, or high blood pressure, 
often not evident until the later years of life, or a higher requirement for some 
vitamin, or a slightly lowered I. Q. One reason for this lack of marked effects 
is that an offspring containing a mutant gene will almost always inherit from its 
other parent an undamaged gene of the original kind in question, and this normal 
gene will usually exert a much stronger effect than the mutant gene, being as we 
say dominant. Yet, for all that, the mutant gene and the slight impairment 
caused by it will be inherited by a succession of generations, and it will hamper 
them to some small degree at least, even in the presence of the normal gene, 
until in the end some descendant finds himself in circumstances where just that 
disability happens to become the deciding factor in causing his death before 
maturity, or his failure to reproduce. Thus, the mutant gene will at long last 
be eliminated from the population, but only at the cost of the demise or frustra- 
tion of some descendant, usually a remote one, and the hampering, in some degree, 
of descendants belonging to the intermediate generations. 

In its impact on the population as a whole this kind of effect on later genera- 
tions is in some ways curiously analogous to the shortening of life produced in 
the directly exposed generation. For the impairments are pretty much hidden, 
yet they may take a very considerable toll. In doing so they simply cause a 
somewhat higher frequency of maladies and infirmities that would be found 
anyway, and we can never be sure that a given death was caused by the radiation. 

It is even better established for mutations inherited by the offspring than for 
the shortening of the life span of the exposed individuals themselves that the 
abundance of the effects is directly proportional to the dose received, no matter 
how large or small that dose. There is no dose so small that it fails to entail 
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its proportionate risk of causing a mutation. In the case of the mutations of 
genes, however, unlike the life-span effects, the rate at which the radiation is 
received makes no difference. A given total dose is just as effective in producing 
mutations if its delivery was dispersed over a period of 30 years as if it was 
concentrated into 2 seconds. Thus, the total number of mutations produced by 
radiation in one generation depends on the total dose of radiation accumulated 
between the conceptions that gave rise to that generation and the conceptions 
that gave rise to the following generation. 

How many mutations are produced in man by a given dose is a matter of 
considerable uncertainty but, in the light of data from other animals, the most 
probable value is that each roentgen unit received by one parent results in one 
induced mutation among about 400 of his germ cells. This means, for example, 
that if a parent had received 100 roentgens any child of his conceived after that 
time would have one chance in four of receiving an induced mutation from him, 
i. e., there would be one such mutation among every four of his children, in 
addition of course to the several or many mutations of natural origin that they 
would also be inheriting, mostly from the remote past, and that had not yet been 
eliminated. If both parents had received 200 roentgens each child, on the average, 
would inherit one induced mutation. 

It is readily seen that even though each person of the next generation contained, 
on the average, one mutation induced by the radiation this would still be far 
from enough seriously to thréaten the continuance of the population as a whole. 
Mankind would not be wiped out by this means, though of course nuclear war 
could wipe it out more directly. Nevertheless, any such tampering with our 
birthright is not to be viewed with equanimity, especially in view of the fact that 
the conditions of living which in the past led to the elimination of those lines of 
descent that were more heavily burdened with impairments are no longer exert- 
ing a strong enough influence of this kind to prevent the population from de- 
teriorating in important respects. Whatever genetic damage was done by the 
radiation would tend to persist for many centuries and some of it even to increase. 
For these reasons, although the genetic damage entailed by nuclear warfare, 
if not repeated in future generations, would by no means be insupportable, yet 
our descendants would blame us if we did not limit it as much as possible. 


MEASURES FOR DEFENDING OUR GENETIC HERITAGE 


There are some indications, especially from Dr. Hollaender’s group at Oak 
Ridge, that methods of therapy or prophylaxis may eventually be developed 
which, if applied shortly before or even immediately after exposure, will reduce 
radiation damage, perhaps by as much as 50 percent. At least this can be done 
in bacteria even in the case of the mutation-producing effect. There is little 
indication, however, that harmless, practicable methods of this kind can be made 
available for man in the near future, especially for radiation occurring at an 
unpredictable time or over an extended period, nor do we yet know whether they 
would work against the production of mutations in man. 

One of the measures, then, if war seems imminent is to evacuate to the country, 
to regions hundreds of miles downwind (with respect especially to winds of the 
upper air) from major cities and strategic points, as many of the children and 
young people as possible, and also of the pregnant mothers and those with infants. 
This is a procedure similar to that which was successfully carried out on a large 
scale in England during World War II in order to avoid the blast effects of chemi- 
cal bombs. This very cumbersome procedure, however, even if executed satis- 
factorily will not save the genes of the young men or of many of the young women. 

The other major measure for defending our genetic heritage is to take into 
account in our plans for civil defense the very particular need to protect from 
exposure the reproductive cells of our youth. Let people under 30 and all who 
are likely later to reproduce be the last to be accepted for use after a bombing 
has occurred in such essential services as rescue work, decontamination, bringing 
in supplies, transportation, and everything else that requires activities that are 
carried on in relatively unsheltered situations. In this way the older men may 
be better assured that, whatever else has happened, their descendants will not 
be subjected to a lasting biological incubus imposed by negligence of which they, 
the forebears, had been guilty. 
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REMOTE FALLOUT DAMAGE 


In the foregoing account I have confined myself to the effects on the human 
hereditary constitution exerted in the region of an actual nuclear attack, or at 
least in the region of the local fallout from such an attack. Some of the fallout, 
traveling high in the stratosphere, would be dispersed throughout the world and 
be precipitated for years. However, it can be calculated that even if the equiva- 
lent of 700 15-megaton bombs, each of the type and order of strength of that 
at Bikini on March 1, 1954, were released the fallout in remote regions would 
raise the amount of radiation received by the population in the world at large 
outside of the local fallout areas by only one to a few times the amount they 
ordinarily receive from natural causes. This damage if not repeated could not 
seriously impair the genetic composition of the population as a whole, even 
though it would be harmful to many widely scattered, untraceable individuals. 
Much more radiation would, however, be received if large amounts of cobalt or 
certain other substances had been purposely added to the bombs or had happened 
to be in range of the fireball, or if materials (e. g. fish) derived from the areas 
of heavy fallout were used as food. 


PROTECTION IN PEACETIME USE OF NUCLEAR ENERGY 


When we turn from these military effects to the peacetime utilization of nuclear 
energy we find a curious situation. At Oak Ridge and presumably at some of 
the other Government-sponsored atomic installations the. officially recognized 
permissible dose of 0.3 roentgen per week is set. In actuality, however, rela- 
tively few workers receive more than a fifth of this amount. In the course of 
5 years, a good average of the time the employees usually stay at such a plant, 
the more exposed workers might thereby receive about 15 roentgens. This would 
not result in their children -conceived during or after that time receiving an 
alarming number of mutations caused by the radiation. Moreover, it would 
result in an average shortening of the worker’s own life span by only a few 
months. 

Since, however, the official permissible dose is higher than that here received, 
and it is expensive to provide remote-control mechanisms, waste disposal, and 
shielding for further reducing that dose per worker, we can hardly expect in- 
dustrial plants now planning their installations and procedures to keep down 
the dose much below that which is called permissible, 0.3 roentgens per week. 
Moreover, it is to be expected that as conditions of employment in such plants 
become stabilized the workers will remain longer and that, since many of them 
are highly trained, the plants will attempt to keep them. Consider now what 
an exposure of only 0.3 roentgen per week will amount to in the 40 years from 
age 20 to 60. It will come to 600 roentgens—more than that of most exposed 
survivors in a nuclear war—and in the first 10 years, perhaps prior to reproduc- 
tion, it will be 150 roentgens. This amount before reproduction on the part of 
just 1 member of each married couple, presumably the father, will probably cause 
at least 1 in every 2 or 3 children, on the average, to receive 1 mutation induced 
by the radiation, a frequency several times as high as the new mutations that 
would arise in 1 generation from all natural causes, and this mutation would 
tend to go on down to hamper a long line of descendants until at last it ex- 
tinguished that line. 

Because mutations are usually unspectacular and unidentifiable it is not likely 
that this visiting of the parents’ sins on mostly remote descendants would, human 
nature and its present attitudes being what they are, cause much compunction 
on the part of the exposed individuals. Not so, however, when they come to 
consider the effect of the 600 roentgens accumulated throughout life on their own 
well-being, for the effect amounts to a shortening of life that may be estimated 
at something between 4 and 8 years. That is, the worker’s life is shortened by 
1 or 2 years for every 10 years that he works at such a plant. Since this secret 
is at last creeping out of the technical publications it will not be long before 
the worker knows this. If industry would lower its so-called permissible dose 
by 9/10, to an average of 0.03 roentgen per week or 1.5 roentgens per year— 
an expensive but perfectly feasible undertaking—all but a small part of this 
damage would be avoided and, more important in the long run, future genera- 
tions would be spared even more damage than the present one. 
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The cost of the necessary arrangements has been estimated at some $100 per 
man per year, or $4,000 for each man for 40 years. However, even if this hastily 
made and sketchy estimate turns out to be several times too low, as it well may, 
the expense would not be as great as paying damages for the loss of 4 to 8 years 
of each worker’s life, or for the higher wages they would demand in place of 
damages. Moreover, such arrangements if once attempted always undergo con- 
siderable reduction in cost in the course of experience and invention. Let us 
not wait for several decades until the untimely deaths begin to become con- 
spicuous. The designing and setting up of atomic equipment and procedures 
which is now taking place should be guided by the most advanced knowledge we 
now have. Otherwise we shall be confronted with the far more expensive process 
of reconstructing our installations and economies later. 

Only by frankly facing and adequately coping with the hazards of radiation 
can we satisfactorily maintain and enhance the morale of our workers and win 
their wholehearted support for a vast program of nuclear development. And 
growth of the utilization of nuclear energy on an enormous scale and along 
salutary lines is a vital necessity if our country is to enter upon that unparalleled 
period of industrial expansion which will show the way for the bringing of 
well-being to all the world. 

We may justly be proud that it was our own country which at Geneva last 
summer took the lead in opening up a realistic course of action which may finally 
lead civilization out of the critical situation now threatening its existence. But 
we must see to it that this good beginning is vigorously and wisely followed up. 
For it will not be many years before the power to commit disastrous acts of 
nuclear aggression has become distributed among many relatively undeveloped 
or small countries, the governments of some of which may be insufficiently 
responsible. It will then be a cardinal necessity for people everywhere to come 
to understand that their conditions of life may be radically improved through 
the peaceful application of nuclear energy and that, on the other hand, its 
destructive application constitutes an invitation to universal catastrophe. The 
appreciation of this two-fold truth can be attained, however, only if the peaceful 
development is being conducted soundly. This means that its operations must 
be carried on with such rigorous safeguards that those working on the projects 
will feel no fear for themselves or their descendants. 

At the same time, the population in general must be sufficiently protected from 
genetic damage by the enforcement of a low enough ceiling of radiation from 
all artificial sources combined. This means effective supervision over medical 
as well as over industrial and military uses of radiation, and over the disposal 
of atomic wastes. In setting this ceiling it mus: be borne in mind that only one 
roentgen delivered to each of 100 million people will do 100 times as much 
damage to posterity, via the production of mutations, as 100 roentgens delivered 
to each of 10,000 people. Moreover, this genetic damage accumulates from 
generation to generation if the exposures are repeated in succeeding generations, 
as the peacetime exposures are expected to be. This is another reason why 


the overall ceiling should be low. It will not profit us to gain the world if we 
thereby lose ourselves. 


(The following additional material was received subsequent to the 
hearing. ) 
[The New York Times, May 7, 1956] 


We Dissent, Mr. PRESIDENT 


We do not agree that the explosion of H-bombs in the Pacific is necessary for 
our defense. 

We oppose not only these tests, but any future tests, because they imply our 
continued reliance on weapons of mass destruction for peace and security. 

We agree with the renowned nuclear scientists, including seven Nobel prize 
winners, who served notice to the world (July, 1955) that the hydrogen bomb 
threatened the continued existence of mankind. They said in part: 

“We appeal, as human beings to human beings: Remember your humanity and 
forget the rest * * * We have to learn to think in a new way. We have to learn 
to ask ourselves, not what steps can be taken to give military victory to what- 
ever group we prefer, for there no longer are such steps; the question we have to 
ask ourselves is: what step can be taken to prevent a military contest of which 
the issue must be disastrous to all * * *?” 

This is why, Mr. President, we, the undersigned, speaking from our deep con- 
cern, have this message for you: 
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We ask that you now cease these series of hydrogen bomb tests in the Pacific, 
and that you seek agreement through negotiations with other nations for cessa- 
tion of all such tests. 

The cessation of thermonuclear weapons tests would be welcomed for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

It has been acknowledged by the great powers both at the Summit Conference 
and substantially during the disarmament debates in the United Nations that a 
practical limit to nuclear weapon power has already been reached. To cancel 
these tests, Mr. President, would be in keeping with this opinion and, moreover, 
would advance greatly the initiative of the United States at all future sessions 
of the Disarmament Commission. 

These tests may well be considered an affront by millions of people throughout 
the world who do not share the confidence of the great powers in the war-deter- 
rent effect of these weapons, and who have not participated in this decision which 
so Vitally affects them. 

Cancellation of the tests would have a tremendous moral effect on the people 
of this country and on the peoples of the world who look to the United States 
for leadership away from the fear of war and destruction and towards a fuller 
life for the present and the future. In particular, we would be showing good 
faith to the people of our Trust Territory, the Marshall Islands, who have again 
petitioned the United Nations “that all experiments with lethal weapons within 
that area be immediately ceased.” 

Finally, since the biological and genetic effects of the explosion of thermo- 
nuclear weapons are not fully known, there can be no guaranteed safeguards for 
food, animals and human life against the hazards which these experiments might 


create. 


When you launched your atoms-for-peace program, Mr. President, you gave 


inspiration and hope to the entire world. 


Today, the reversal of your decision to 


hold tests would confirm what we truly believe is your dominating desire: This 
great new power be used for life only, and never for death. 


Yours very truly, 


Katharine Arnett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Emily Green Balch, Wellesley, Mass. 

Roger Baldwin, New York, N. Y. 

Stringfellow Barr, Falls Church, Va. 

Helen Marston Beardsley, Los Angeles, 
Calif.a 

Helen Boughton, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Henry J. Cadbury, Wallingford, Pa. 

Dr. Mary Owen Cameron, New York, 
N..Y. 

Luey P. Carner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Henry Hitt Crane, Detroit, Mich. 

Dorothy Day, New York, N. Y. 

Ruth Freeman, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alice Hamilton, M. D., Hadlyme, Conn. 

Rev. Donald Harrington, New York, 
N. Y. 

Dr. Michael Heidelberger, New York, 
N.Y. 

Lewis Hoskins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hannah Clothier Hull, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Rev. Allan A. Hunter, Hollywood, Calif. 

Dorothy Hutchinson, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Samuel Guy Inman, Bronxville, N. Y. 

William Kemsley, New York, N. Y. 

Freda Kirchwey, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Flemmie Kittrell, Washington, D. C; 

Dr. Charles D. Lawrence, New York, 


Caroline Biddle Malin, New York, N. Y. 


Lenore Marshall, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu, Princeton, 
1. a a 

Stella W. Moos, Melrose Park, Pa. 

Rev. A. J. Muste, New York, N. Y. 

Bertha McNeill, Washington, D. OC. 

Kathleen Norris, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Violet Oakley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mildred Scott Olmstead, Moylan-Rose 
Valley, Pa. 

H,. A. Overstreet, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Victor Pashkis, New Jersey 

Clarence Pickett, Haverford, Pa. 

Josephine Pomerance, Cos Cob, Conn. 

Meta Riseman, Dryden, Mich. 

Dorothy Medders Robinson, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Rev. Orris G. Robinson, Washington, 


Rey. John Nevin Sayre, South Nyack, 
N. Y. 
Kathleen W. Sayre, South Nyack, N. Y. 
May B. Schamberg, New York, N. Y. 
Emily Parker Simon, Baltimore, Md. 
Annalee Stewart, Washington, D. O. 
Norman Thomas, New York, N. Y. 
Howard Thurman, Boston, Mass. 
Elizabeth Tolles, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Gladys D. Walser, New York, N. Y. 
E. Raymond Wilson, Washington, D. C. 


IF YOU SHARE OUR CONCERN LET THE PRESIDENT KNOW 


This advertisement has been initiated by the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, founded in 1915 by Jane Addams, and has been made 


possible by the generecsity of interested members. 


We welcome your interest and 


support in our continuing endeavors for peace and freedom. 
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{The New York Times, April 22, 1956] 
Boms Test Opposep By WoMEN’s LEAGUE 
Special to the New York Times 
PHILADELPHIA, April 21.—The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom petitioned President Eisenhower today to reverse his decision to hold a 


series of hydrogen bomb tests in the Pacific next month. The 51 signers included 
educators, ministers and scientists. 

The tests “may well be considered an affront by millions of people throughout 
the world who do not share the confidence of the great powers in the war-deterrent 
effects of these weapons,” the petition said. 

It stressed the tremendous moral effect that a cancellation would have on those 
who look to the United States for leadership away from the fear of war and de- 
struction and toward a fuller life for the present and the future. 

The league was founded in 1915 by Jane Addams and a group of international 
women leaders at the Hague. 


The signers included Roger Baldwin of the International League for the Rights 
of Man; Stringfellow Barr and H. A. Overstreet, authors; the Reverend Donald 
Harrington of the Community Church of New York, and Lewis Hoskins of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

Senator Humpurey. I feel that this factor of contamination, as Mr. 
Murray stated— 
may well cancel out all military usefulness, and this is particularly true in view 
of the further fact that this contamination lingers for years and would affect life 
on earth long after hostilities had ceased. 

Therefore, it is a pointed challenge to the AEC, the Department of 
State, the Department of Defense, the President, and everybody else, 
to set the record straight. If this is a true statement, it surely makes 
this whole business of the creation of greater weapons a rather futile 
pre CeSS. 

Mrs. Baxer. It is very interesting to see the documentation of it 
reduced to terms of the exact roentgen radiation that can effectgmuta- 
tions, and the effect of the multiplication of that on the race, and the 
age at which these effects are particularly strong, that is, particularly 
in connection with young children; and the point he makes is dra- 
matically done in this way: that civilian defense should be undertaken 
only by people above the age of 40, because any handling or any deal- 
ing with fallout, afterward effects of this kind in younger people or in 
people who are of the reproduction age has that type of effect. He has 
those things in it. 

If this is a prospect that gives pause to scientists and military strat- 
egists, what must be the reaction of the mothers of children. To them, 
“sitting beside the cradle of the race” is not a mere metaphor, but an 
exact description of the dearest and most hopeful of their tasks. Minds 
and hearts schooled in those tasks repudiate with all their might the 
kind of defense which not only lays waste the world today, but sets 
its mark so horribly on the future to which they commit their children. 

I feel, as a woman, I should bring in that very strong feeling. 


REQUEST FOR NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom made 
the strongest plea to the President and our mission to the United 
Nations to cancel the latest series of hydrogen bomb tests and pursue 
negotiations which would ban all further development and testing of 


atomic weapons. Such statements as that of Mr. Murray reinforce 
that position. 
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An article by David Inglis in the June Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists gives greater urgency, in the sense of time, to the need for 
an immediate, worldwide, nue lear test ban. With the imminence of 
guided missiles, which will make detection and control more difficult, 
if not impossible, there is a further spur to reach agreement to ban 
nuclear tests and tests of long-range missiles. 

The league takes the position that the United States would gain far 
more than it would risk if it declared that it would abandon its own 
testing at least until the United Nations’ study of the effects of atomic 
radiation was reported to the General Assembly. 

This study was initiated at the request of the United States delega- 
tion. It would be an evidence of our sincere concern for the results 
if we set an example of forbearance in keeping with the seriousness of 
the subject under review. 

Moreover, I believe, it would relieve the fears of our allies, the agony 
of Japan which mocks our attempts to make a postwar friend of the 
nation which still bears the marks of Hiroshima; and, most impor- 
tant of all, it would restore our integrity as a trustee of the Pacific 
islands committed to our care by the United Nations. 


PLEA OF MARSHALL ISLANDERS FOR TEST BAN 


i happened to be a visitor at the meeting of the trusteeship council 
on the day in March when the Marshall Islanders presented their 
plea that the United States should desist from further tests in their 
vicinity. I was stirred by their dignity and the sincerity with which 
they spoke of their homes, their families, the earth which meant so 
much to them, and which remained uninhabitable long after the 
testing. 

I was not proud of the answer of our delegate, that the United 
States was forced to impose these dangers on a small, innocent people 
in the interests of a great nation on whose shores stood the United 
Nations. 

The answer is, always, that lacking a disarmament agreement we 
have no other choice than to go on developing weapons. 


DISARMAMENT SHOULD BE GIVEN PRIORITY 


This lays on us the most powerful compulsion to get on with the 
business of negotiating such an agreement, before the dire results of 
our folly catch up with us. W ell aware that this is far more easily 

said than done, I still believe that if we worked as hard on developing 
and testing plans for disarmament as we do today on developing new 
armaments, we should be farther on the road to success. 

We urge that disarmament be given priority of thought, will, and 
financial “support that cor responds to its tremendous importance to 
mankind. 


STEPS IN DIRECTION OF GIVING INCREASED EFFORT TO DISARMAMENT 


The President of the United States has indeed made certain moves 
in this direction. His establishment of a Cabinet post on disarma- 
ment problems raised the entire subject to a new level. 
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His historic speech before the United Nations when he proposed the 
Atoms for Peace plan has been followed by the conference last sum- 
mer in Geneva which succeeded even beyond expectation. 

The second part of his proposal has led to the adoption of a charter 
for an atomic energy agency under the auspices of the United Nations. 
The development of this agency may will bring into play the kind 
of inspection and control which will advance the cause of disarma- 
ment, since the need for atomic energy in peaceful uses may impel 
nations to accept the inspection of fissionable materials which would, 
in fact, be potentials of war as well as peace. 

The aerial inspection plan, another suggested approach to disarma- 
ment, was given challenging visual illustration in a well-planned 
exhibit, and should be tested in action, although it must be accepted as 
only a small element in the whole concept of total, universal dis- 
armament. 

Total, universal disarmament means that all armies, navies, air 
forces, and weapons should be reduced to the minimum required for 
internal policing. Limitation or reduction of arms, which often ap- 
pears to be the goal of the negotiations, are halfway measures. If they 
are accepted as such and put into practice along with simultaneous 
moves to reduce friction and relieve tensions, they may pave the way to 
disarmament. 

Other steps that are important are the aerial inspection plan; the 
dismantling of overseas bases, which was mentioned rather interest- 
ingly by Mr. Thomas this morning; particularly the giving of eco- 
nomic aid free of military commitments and pressure on neutral or 
uncommitted nations; and such things as cultural exchanges that 
increase understanding between nations. 

One important step toward disarmament long advocated by the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom is an arms 
truce. In 1953, the international executive committee of the league 
addressed to Trygve Lie, then Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, a proposal that an urgent call be sent to the 59 member states 
of the United Nations for an emergency conference to discuss and 
agree upon a 2-year arms truce during which the production and use 
of all armaments be stopped. 


Such a truce— 
read the proposal— 


would contribute to the restoration of an atmosphere of confidence and allow the 
time needed to work out plans for international disarmament to be brought 
about by agreement gradually over a period of years, finally leading to the 
acceptance of simultaneous total disarmament. The peoples of the world want 
peace. It is in their name that we address this appeal to you. * * * 


A somewhat similar proposal was put forward quite independently 
by one of the legal experts who testified before your committee in 
Boston, Mr. David Cavers, associate dean of the Harvard Law School. 

In an article in the Reporter magazine, The Armament Race Can 
Be Stopped, he outlined a plan for a standstill agreement which might 
test the willingness of nations to accept and abide by this limitation 
as a step toward disarmament. 

He said at the recent hearing in Boston that— 


the best way to test the genuineness of the will to disarm is the willingness of 
both sides to accept certain sacrifices at the beginning of the plan. 
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I heard Mr. Cavers expound his theory of a standstill agreement at 
a meeting of the Conference on Disarmament and Development in 
New York when I had the honor to introduce him to an audience 
made up of representatives of 40 or more organizations concerned 
with this subject. Dean Cavers called his paper A Modest Proposal. 
It was listed on the program under the heading of “A Forward Look.” 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom is 
content to work for such modest proposals as steps toward universal 
disarmament, but only as they serve the forward look toward the ulti- 
mate goal. 

Although we encourage and give every possible aid to our mem- 
bers to study the specific negotiations in the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission as well as the various proposals of individuals, 
our concern is not so much with the details of the technical agree- 
ments as with the elimination of barriers to adoption and practice of 
a disarmament plan at the earliest possible moment. 


STEPS THAT CAN BE TAKEN TOWARD DISARMAMENT 


We therefore emphasize the following steps toward disarmament. 
Some of them can be taken on our own initiative as a Nation; some 
demand negotiation with other nations and willingness to work 
through the United Nations to settlements that can only be achieved 
through that agency. 

Some of them can be carried out by individuals in their daily 
activities, by you in Congress through such legislative action as sup- 
ports policies basic to international good will and cooperation. 

Some we must urge on the President and our representatives in 
the Department of State. 

In the last analysis, they will all lead to, as well as depend on, 
joint action through a United Nations organization which we can 
make stronger by our support. 

I set them in the context of development and testing to illustrate 
my belief that progress can be made toward peace as toward other 
objectives only in this practical way. 

I. Develop and test trust between nations: 

This involves many small experiments as well as initiating national 
policies and actions. The President outlined a number of them 
at Geneva. The Secretary of Defense, drawing on his experience 
in the industrial field, said before this committee : 

I do not happen to go on the basis of trying to work something out by ac- 
cusing the other party of bad faith. I would not start out on that basis. But 
I would try to establish a system so that we could establish good faith. 

II. Develop and test projects to raise the level of educational and 
material resources of underdeveloped countries : 

With our economic strength and technical leadership and the 
agency of the United Nations to widen our contribution to world de- 
velopment, we can, if we will, translate the breeding ground of war 
to pastures of peace. 

Our bilateral projects should not be connected with military com- 
mitments or power blocs. Our support of the United Nations Special 
Fund for Economic Development need not await disarmament agree- 
ment to begin, though it will, of course, gain effectiveness as we actual- 
ly disarm. 
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III. Develop and test specific steps toward disarmament; for | 
example: 

1. Cessation of bomb tests, for reasons of human health, moral obli- 
gat ion, and promotion of trust. 

2. Such arms reduction as nations can initiate by unilateral action, 
We have had some examples of improved feeling in light of announce- 
ments from England and Russia, and we see those in themselves begin 
to be well received. 

3. Negotiation of an arms truce, or standstill agreement, or a freeze- 
by-categories, or military budget cut, which would allow the disarma- 
ment commission to proceed in an atmosphere free from the tensions 
of the arms race. : 

IV. Continuous and sincere effort to reach an agreement for total 
universal disarmament through the United Nations: 

The United States should devote its most able re »resentatives, its 
diplomatic and executive cooperation, to this most important aspect 
of our national defense and international cooperation. 

The 10 years of intermittent but persistent work to this end has 
brought certain concessions which indicate that fixed positions may 
give way to agreement in principle. The synthesis enunciated by M. 
Jules Moch, representative of the Republic of France, at the Disarma- 
ment Commission : 
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All the disarmament that it is possible to control brings together the 
different points of view and offers a starting point to action when 
there is the will to implement the agreement. 

Although fear of war and the horror of atomic attack is often in- 
voked to spur that will, I do not look to fear as a sufficient motive. 
Fear does not spur the will; it more often paralyzes it. 

Most people prefer their daily pursuit of positive gains to con- 
centration on a danger too terrible to contemplate. But show them 
how they can get on with these positive gains when the Nation rids 
itself of the incubus of preparation for war, with its present sacri- 
fices and future suffering, and they will translate the power of wealth 
and invention toward that world development which includes dis- 
armament asa means and asa result. 

By assisting Congress to focus on this avenue to our national great- 
ness, your work on this committee contributes to that end. It is, as 
always, the goal of the Women’s International League for Peace and : 
Freedom. 

Senator Humrnrey. ‘Thenk you very much, Mrs. Baker, and I think 
you can still catch your train. 

Mr. Maxwell? 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH L. MAXWELL, ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE JU. S. A. 


Mr. Maxwert. Mr. Chairman, my name is Kenneth L. Maxwell. I 
am ‘he associate executive director of the department of interna‘ional 


affairs of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. 
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On behalf of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S. A., I express our appreciation of the hearings presently being 
conducted by the Special Senate Committee on Disarmament. 

As I understand it, these hearings are not confined to specific legis- 
lative proposals already made, but are designed to focus the attention 
of Congress and the people on the problem of control and reduction 
of armaments and its solution. 


MILITARY SHOULD BE SUBJECT TO INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The National Council of Churches has taken the position that mili- 
tary establishments should ultimately be internationally controlled 
and be made subject to law under the community of nations, 

It has stated that the most urgent of all the problems inherited from 
the war is the problem of nuclear weapons, the possible use of which 


casts a fearful shadow over the future. The cosmic power now in the 
hands of men can produce great benefits for mankind > the total 


might of an atomie war. 

To bring the annihilating power of atomic energy under interna- 
tional authority and effective world control requires the best moral 
wisdom and energetic action which statesmen and citizens alike can 
devote to the task. 

On the related problems of disarmament and the control of atomic 
energy, the National Council of Churches, and the Federal Council of 
Churches before it, have maintained a continuing basic concern 
through the years. 

Some statements of the National Council of Churches on these 
issues during the more recent years set forth the concerns and con- 
victions of our organization. I quote from some of these; documenta- 
tion is in the statement submitted to the committee members. 

I request that that statement be included in the record in its entirety. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. That is page 2 of your testimony here? 

Mr. Maxwe.tu. Beginning at the bottom of page I, yes, sir. 

I shall read parts of these, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

The United States should encourage efforts to bring all armaments, includ- 
ing atomic weapons, under international control. It would be a calamity if in 
the pride of power engendered by the expansion of its military establishments, 
our Nation were to turn a deaf ear to any proposal that offered promise of relief 
from the peril and burden of competitive armaments. 


NECESSITY TO MAINTAIN MORAL LEADERSHIP 


From another statement : 


As the production of atomic weapons is accelerated the danger will increase 
that these weapons may some day be used. As the race in armaments continues, 
the more likely it is that reliance upon military power will provoke some nation 
to precipitate the very conflict which these armaments were designed to prevent. 
We are fearful lest there deepen in our country a disposition to place primary 
reliance upon the preponderance of military strength; to subordinate the civil 
to the military in the formulation of policy ; and to despair of the possibility of 
composing differences between the United States and the Soviet Union by 
means other than war. It would be a calamity if the people of other lands who, 
in times past, looked to our country for moral leadership, were to conelude 


that the United States had abandoned the search for peaceful alternatives to 
war. 
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It is a matter of record in which we take pride that the United States, on 
many occasions, has declared its readiness to participate in arrangements that 
would bring the armaments of the nations under international control. 

To President Truman’s observation that once the burden of arma- 
ments is lifted— 
new energies and resources would be liberated for greatly enlarged programs 
of reconstruction and development— 
we said: 


This is a goal toward which the National Council of Churches strives. We 
believe a peace offensive of the kind here envisaged would capture the imagina- 
tion of the free peoples of the world, and would offer promise that conditions of 
poverty and social injustice upon which communism thrives, would be largely 
overcome, 


COMMUNICATION OF UNITED STATES OPINION TO OTHER PEOPLES 


One of the purposes, Senator Humphrey, of your committee, as I 
understand it from the resolution which established your committee, 
is to see how United States public opinion on such matters is com- 
municated to other peoples of the world. 

Here is one example of the way our churches do some work. This 
above resolution was commended to our department of international 
justice and goodwill that we might advise the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs of this action, and to suggest that 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to its constituent units 
throughout the world. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I want to say, Mr. Maxwell, if we do no more 
in this committee than afford to people like yourself and to organ- 
izations like the National Council of the Churches of Christ an oppor- 
tunity to testify in public session, I think maybe we have done some 

ood. 

I really feel it is tremendously important that the true voice of 
America be heard, and I happen to believe that the organizations 
represented here today along with others we have had testimony from 
are a true voice of America. This voice of America is the one that 
has been stilled so far as public notice is concerned. It is so impor- 
tant that this get across, and I do appreciate what your organization 
is doing. 

I want you to know that I feel that the emphasis upon what we 
would do once disarmament comes, what we would do with these 
resources that would be available, is a task of public education. 

Mr. Thomas was very right this morning, I regret to say, when he 
pointed out it seems to be a little easier to vote taxes for armament 
than for slum clearance, for hospitals and schools, homes and mental 
health, problems that relate to all aspects of our lives. It is a great 
job that needs to be done. 

Mr. Maxwe.i. We feel you and your committee are rendering a 
tremendous service in this series of hearings, and we do appreciate 
the privilege of hearing the kind of convictions that we have been 
working at for, well, more than 25 years along this line before the 
Kellogg-Briand pact, that churches had stated clearly, the kind of 
position which we have taken, and we have sought to move with the 
changing times to keep contemporary in our concern. 
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But it has been a deep one, and through the 35 million members of 
the churches in the 30 constitutent communions, we are carrying on 
a constant program of education, and actually we do find an increas- 
ing concern and articulateness among this constituency of ours. 

And so we welcome all the more this opportunity of appearing be- 
fore your committee. 

Senator Humpurey. I know that there has been an articulation of 
some of these points of view, because I have been going out to these 
groups. I can tell from the many expressions of new thought we 
have had and from some of the intimate details of information we 
have had presented to us. So keep up the good work. Go ahead. 

Mr. Maxwetu. Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

In a communication addressed to the members of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations, officers of the National Council of 
Churches said this: 


REGULATION AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


The regulation and reduction of armaments by international agreement, as 
anticipated in the Charter of the United Nations, is an end strongly supported 
by the churches of Christ in the United States. We rejoice in the knowledge that 
successive United States missions to the United Nations have constantly supported 
this policy. We report our satisfaction that vigorous efforts are now being made 
at Paris looking forward to a fresh start by the General Assembly in its search 
for an acceptable and trustworthy system of arms control, 

And I would like to say at this point, Senator Humphrey, if I may, 
we have expressed what we would like to do when disarmament may 
come, with the funds that will then be made available. But we have 
very serious concern with the terms of our foreign policy. 

I think something like that may have been in the back of your mind 
when, a moment ago, you spoke about it. I think we have to be now 
cognizant of what 1s being spent now in military expenditures so that 
while we wait for that day to come we are taking action, step by step, 
as we can now in the direction of disarmament, increasingly using 
funds which are available there, and other funds which we should make 
available out of our economy of abundance, to do these creative and 
constructive works that make for peace. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONVEYING TO WORLD TRUE IMAGE OF PEACEFUL AMERICA 


Senator Humpnrey. I cannot help but think of the similarity be- 
tween what you are saying and what happened during the creation of 
the United Nations. The U. N. was actually started while the most 
terrible war of mankind was underway. The declaration of the 
United Nations in January 1942, the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, the 
Bretton Woods Conferences, the Moscow Declaration, the many other 
conferences that were held, prepared the way for the Charter in San 
Francisco in 1945. 

What you are saying here, I think, has a similarity. We must 
proceed along lines that are constructive through the available econom- 
ical and political and cultural channels. 

I thoroughly agree with this, and these hearings give me a chance to 
get rid of some of my pent-up emotions and attitudes on these matters. 

I just feel that we are not sufficiently pounding home the real spirit 
of the American people to the audiences and the peoples abroad. On 
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the limited trips I have taken, I am always confronted with the argu- 
ment that we are belligerent, and warlike. Every American knows 
this is not true. 

You can go out and talk to the average citizen, your friends and 
neighbors, and they have anything but war on their minds. They have 
no particular love for the burden ‘of armament. 

| think we ought to have it so crystal clear in the world that we are 
pursuing the path of peace, that when foreigners meet Americans, 
wherever they meet them, they think they are meeting a prophet of 
peace. 3 

When an ordinary traveler from our country comes into a city or a 
village, he should be looked upon as a disciple of peace and not as a 
disc iple of wealth and power and H-bombs and alliances. I wish we 
could get this across. 

Mr. Maxwety. We welcome most heartily this community of con- 
cern expressed by a representative of the United States Senate in 
the very kind of ‘things that we, as churchmen, are working on, and 
at the present time a ‘humber of units, departments in our “National 
Council of Churches, are seeking to make more real this kind of rep- 
resentation of our country abroad wherever we go, in terms of am- 
bassadors of good will. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are going to have hundreds of thousands 
of Americans who travel overseas. I think their instinctive attitudes 
are as important to our future as the overt foreign policy of our 
country. 

I think that we do more good or more damage by the little things 
we do as citizens, not as the representatives of a government but as 
citizens. Therefore, we have to be extremely concerned about it. 

Citizens will respond according to the orientation that they have 
at home. If they are constantly reading i in the press about war, terror, 
and H-bombs, this is what their minds will be filled with; and if 
you don’t believe it, talk with your children. 

Mr. Maxwett. I understand. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think the child is almost like a photostatic 
copy of the society in which he lives.» Note the movies they want to 
go to, the magazines that they want to read, the things that they say, 
and I think one sees there the imprint of the adult on ‘the very flexible 
and susceptible mind of youth. 

Mr. Maxwetu. This is part of the basic reason for our concern as 
churches with the moral undergirding of individual lives and the life 
of our Nation, so that individuals and those who represent our Gov- 
ernment will carry this kind of spirit wherever they go. 


URGENT NEED TO BREAK DISARMAMENT IMPASSE 


Turning to this matter of the discouragement of our churches on 
the one hi: and. but not being dismayed, we said to the United States 
delegation to the Eighth General Assembly of the United Nations: 


We believe our country should continue to strive for agreement respecting the 
international reduction and regulation of armaments, including atomic weap- 
ons. We recognize that, pending the acceptance by all nations of a trust- 
worthy system by which all military weapons are subject to international agree- 
ment or placed under international control, it is necessary that the United 
States maintain an adequate level of military strength. Our recognition of this 
fact, however, does not mean that we are ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 
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dire consequences that may befall our own and other nations unless the present 
accelerated race in armanents can be checked. The failure of the great powers 
in the United Nations, thus far, to agree on any measure of disarmanent should 
not be allowed to stop new and persistent efforts to achieve this end. On the 
contrary we believe it is urgent that the United States and other free nations 
make another attempt to break the disarmament impasse. 


In 1954, we said: 


SUPPORT FOR POOLING OF FISSIONABLE MATERIALS 


We urge our Government to work unceasingly and despite all obstacles for 
the universal regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces through 
the United Nations. An acceptable system of armament control must be safe- 
guarded by international inspection. ¢ 

We support President Eisenhower's proposal for the pooling of fissionable mate- 
rials in an international agency under the United Nations for peaceful use, even 
if the Soviet Union does not go along with the program. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Again, a year later, September 1955, officers of the National Council 
of Churches in a communication to the United States delegation to 
the Tenth General Assembly of the U. N. said: 


It is gratifying to know that the United States’ delegation is giving strong 
support to President Bisenhower’s proposal for an exchange of military blue- 
prints and for aerial reconnaissance as one step toward arms control. 

We are tremendously heartened by the constructive results achieved by the 
International Technical Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held in 
Geneva during the past summer. It is our hope that the Tenth General Assembly 
will take such steps as will hasten the establishment of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, envisaged by President Eisenhower in his address of December 
1958, to the General Assembly. To this end full and effective use should be 
made of the United Nations. It seems clear to us that the proposed International 
Atomic Energy Agency should be constituted within the framework of the United 
Nations. 


And we are glad to see what has happened in that regard, and the 
kind of cooperation by some who do not ordinarily coooperate in this 
kind of venture. This is an encouraging thing to us in the churches. 

Finally, in its World Order Day Statement, October 23, 1955, the 
National Council of Churches said: 


RISK OF CONTINUED ARMS RACE 


We wust persevere in our efforts through the United Nations to find effective 
means for achieving disarmament. Such efforts reflect our abiding coneern in 
attaining a peaceful world. They are dictated by our awareness that although 
any system of regulation of arms may involve some risks of evasion, the con- 
tinuance of the arms race involves the greatest risk of all—total disaster. It is 
our fervent prayer that, through the United Nations, our country will -persist 
in its search for a trustworthy system of disarmament and thus make crystal 
clear our desire to build a world in which nations can practice tolerance and 
live with one another without fear and without threat of war. 


I am happy to interpolate at this point, Mr. Chairman, that this 
statement was used and read by congregations all across this country, 
from among our 30 constituent communions, in the observance of 


World Order Day, and there will be a similar statement again this 
year. 


We, therefore, conclude— 


said the statement— 
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that the advances in nuclear science since the San Francisco Conference make it 
imperative that our own and other nations find the means of using nuclear energy 


for peaceful purposes, and that to this end effective use be made of the United 
Nations. 


EFFORTS TO OVERCOME IMPASSE SHOULD BE INTENSIFIED 


In conclusion, I wish to say that such statements as I have quoted, 
and there could be many others that I could quote, clearly emake that 
the National Council of Churches looks to the United States Govern- 
ment to regard the present impasse in the U. N. disarmament con- 
versations as offering a reason, not to abandon its efforts, but rather to 
intensify its efforts to surmount this impasse. 

Looking beyond the immediate situation respecting the arms race, 
the National Council of Churches believes that the main hope of peace 
in this period lies in mustering the spiritual, moral, and material re- 
sources latent in our world and directing them toward positive goals 
of human welfare, thereby helping to build bridges of understand- 
ing and fellowship among the peoples of the earth. 

The presupposition of this strategy is reliance primarily on the 
constructive power of spiritually creative resources, rather than on the 
destructive power of military weapons. 

Senator Humpurey. I surely want to thank you, Mr. Maxwell. 
There is much that I could discuss with you in this statement, but I 
guess we had better move along to someone else. 


PUBLIC OPINION IS A POWERFUL FORCE 


I will just end up on this: You will notice every time our Govern- 
ment has come forward with a plan which was directed toward greater 
utilization of human resources and of physical and spiritual resources, 
we have made some progress. 

You take, for example, the point 4 program: This was an amaz- 
ing pronouncemeiit; it was electrifying throughout the world. 

M. Maxwetx. And found immediate support of the churches and 
the people at large. 

Senator Humrnurey. Also, of course, it found immediate support 
in the U. N. with the multilateral technical assistance program. 

President Eisenhower’s proposal for the pooling of fissionable ma- 
terial received a similar response. There is a public opinion in this 
world that even dictators cannot refuse to take heed of, and I think we 
have got to find these areas where the appeal is so strong that no one 
can resist it. 

As Chester Bowles has said a number of times, the most powerful 
material force we know of in the world is people. They are more 
powerful than anything else. 

We have got plenty of historical evidence to prove it within the past 
decade, and the work that the groups are doing to bring this to the 
attention of our constituency, of our American citizenry, is all to the 
good. 

I could not help but think yesterday, when Mr. Stassen was testify- 
ing, how few Americans know what our disarmament proposals are. 
Every American knows we are testing new weapons out in the Pacific. 
So does the whole world. How few people really know what the dis- 
armament proposals of this Government really are. 
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The aerial inspection plan has some flair and it has been picked up. 

I get around a great deal, and part of my job as a public official is 
to know something about what the public is thinking. Even with 
aerial inspection, I regret to say there is a lack of understanding of 
what that is about or whether we are really pursuing it. And I speak 
now from recent public situations where I have been at colleges 
where I have sat with two and three hundred students and have asked 
them, “What do you know about this?” Most of them did not even 
know we were pursuing such a program proposal. 

If we do not know it here at home, how do you expect somebody 
over there in Asia and Africa to know it? Yet, they are the ones 
who are going to have an awful lot to say about whether or not we are 
going to have it at home. 

Mr. Maxwetu. Senator Humphrey, you can count upon us in the 
churches to continue our persistent night-and-day effort to see people 
are informed and concerned in this country through our National 
Council of Churches, and at the World Council through the Com- 
mission of Churches in International Affairs. 

And it is this kind of concern through our publications and educa- 
tion programs we keep trying to express the mind of the church as 
it comes to articulation through the National Council, and to have 
the people across this land and throughout the world concerned and 
working at the things that make for peace. 

Senator Humpurey. I know you are doing it, and I want to con- 
gratulate you. 

Mr. Maxwetz. Thank you for this privilege. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Kenneth Maxwell is as follows :) 


My name is Kenneth L. Maxwell. I am the associate executive director of the 
department of international affairs of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. 8. A. 

On behalf of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
I express our appreciation of the hearings presently being conducted by the 
Special Senate Committee on Disarmament. As I‘understand it these hearings 
are not confined to specific legislative proposals already made but are designed 
to focus the attention of Congress and the people on the problem of control and 
reduction of armament and its solution. 

The National Council of Churches has taken the position that military estab- 
lishments should ultimately be internationally controlled and be made subject 
to law under the community of nations. It has stated that the most urgent 
of all the problems inherited from the war is the problem of nuclear weapons, 
the possible use of which casts a fearful shadow over the future. The cosmic 
power now in the hands of men can produce great benefits for mankind, or the 
total might of an atomic war. To bring the annihilating power of atomic energy 
under international authority and effective world control requires the best moral 
wisdom and energetic action which statesmen and citizens alike can devote to 
the task. 

On the related problems of disarmament and the control of atomic energy, 
the National Council of Churches and the Federal Council of Churches before 
it have maintained a continuing basic concern through the years. Some state- 
ments of the National Council of Churches on these issues during the more recent 
years set forth the concerns and convictions of our organization. 

In a statement in May 1951 entitled “The National Council of Churches Views 
Its Task in Christian Life and Work” our organization said: 

“The United States should encourage efforts to bring all armaments, includ- 
ing atomic weapons, under international control. It would be a calamity if in 
the pride of power engendered by the expansion of its military establishments, 
our Nation were to turn a deaf ear to any proposal that offered promise of relief 
from the peril and burden of competitive armaments.” 
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Later in the same year, November 28, 1951, the National Council of Churches 
adopted a statement on international regulation and reduction of armaments. 
This statement said, in part: 

“We recognize that, pending the acceptance by all nations of a trustworthy 
system whereby all armaments, including atomic weapons, can be placed under 
international control, it is unavoidable that the United States should strengthen 
its military defenses. Our recognition of this fact, however, must not be con- 
strued to mean that we are ignorant of, or indifferent to, the dire consequences 
that may befall our own and other nations unless the race in armaments now 
underway can be stopped. History offers convincing evidence that the kind 
of peace for which Christians pray cannot be achieved by piling gun upon gun 
and bomb upon bomb. We warn the people of our churches that the civilization 
which they treasure may be destroyed unless the nations agree on a plan for 
the control of armaments on a global scale. 

“As the production of atomic weapons is accelerated the danger will increase 
that these weapons may some day be used. As the race in armaments continues, 
the more likely it is that reliance upon military power will provoke some 
nation to precipitate the very conflict which these armaments were designed 
to prevent. We are fearful lest there deepen in our country a disposition to 
place primary reliance upon the preponderance of military strength; to subordi- 
nate the civil to the military in the formulation of policy; and to despair of 
the possibility of composing differences between the United States and the Soviet 
Union by means other than war. It would be a calamity if the people of other 
lands who, in times past, looked to our country for moral leadership, were to 
conclude that the United States had abandoned the search for peaceful alter- 
natives to war. 

“It is a matter of record in which we take pride that the United States, on 
many occasions, has declared its readiness to participate in arrangements that 
would bring the armaments of the nations under international control. To 
this record is now added the statement of President Truman (November 7, 1951) 
that once the burden of armaments is lifted ‘new energies and resources would 
be liberated for greatly enlarged programs of reconstruction and development.’ 
This is a goal toward which the National Council of Churches strives. We be- 
lieve a peace offensive of the kind here envisaged would capture the imagination 
of the free peoples of the world, and would offer promise that conditions of 
poverty and social injustice upon which communism thrives, would be largely 
overcome, 

“We request our department of international justice and good will to trans- 
mit copies of this action to the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, the Members of Congress, and the United States mission to the United 
Nations. We further request the department of international justice and good 
will to advise the Commission of the Churches on international affairs of this 
action, and to suggest that copies of this resolution be transmitted to its constitu- 
ent units throughout the world.” 

In a communication addressed to the members of the United States delegation 
to the United Nations (Noy. 30, 1951) officers of the National Council of 
Churches said: 

“The regulation and reduction of armaments by international agreement, as 
anticipated in the Charter of the United Nations, is an end strongly supported 
by the churches of Christ in the United States. We rejoice in the knowledge 
that successive United States missions to the United Nations have constantly 
supported this policy. We report our satisfaction that vigorous efforts are now 
being made at Paris looking forward to a fresh start by the General Assembly 
in its search for an acceptable and trustworthy system of arms control.” 

The National Council of Churches is discouraged but not dismayed by the 
failure, thus far, to reach an agreement on disarmament through the United 
Nations. In its letter (September 16, 1953) to members of the United States 
delegation to the eighth General Assembly of the United Nations, the National 
Council of Churches said: 

“We believe our country should continue to strive for agreement respecting 
the international reduction and regulation of armaments, including atomic 
weapons. We recognize that, pending the acceptance by all nations of a trust- 
worthy system by which all military weapons are subject to international agree- 
ment or placed under international control, it is necessary that the United States 
maintain an adequate level of military strength. Our recognition of this fact, 
however, does not mean that we are ignorant of, or indifferent to, the dire 
consequences that may befall our own and other nations unless the present 
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accelerated race in armaments can be checked. The failure of the great powers 
in the United Nations, thus far, to agree on any measure of disarmament should 
not be allowed to stop new and persistent efforts to achieve this end. On the 
contrary we believe it is urgent that the United States and other free nations 
make another attempt to break the disarmament impasse.” 

A similar note was struck a year later when the National Council of Churches 
(September 1954) addressed itself to the United States delegation to the ninth 
United Nations General Assembly in the following manner: 

“In our present world of tension and conflict we believe the United States 
must remain militarily strong. At the same time we urge our Government to 
work unceasingly and despite all obstacles for the universal regulation and 
reduction of armaments and armed forces through the United Nations. An 
acceptable system of armament control must be safeguarded by international 
inspection. 

“We support President Eisenhower’s proposal for the pooling of fissionable 
materials in an international agency under the United Nations for peaceful use, 
even if the Soviet Union does not go along with the program.” 

Again, a year later (September 1955) officers of the National Council of 
Churches in a communication to the United States delegation to the tenth General 
Assembly of the United Nations said: 

“Weapons of war now carry in them the threat of destruction on a global scale 
We must face this peril with all our resources of mind and spirit. The hydrogen 
weapon makes it necessary for us to use our spiritual, our political and our 
military strength in such a manner as to bring nearer the day of man’s deliver 
ance from the scourge of war * * *. 

“It is gratifying to know that the United States delegation is giving strong 
support to President Eisenhower’s proposal for an exchange of military blue 
prints and for aerial reconnaissance as one step toward arms control. 

“We are tremendously heartened by the constructive results achieved by the 
International Technical Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held 
in Geneva during the past summer. It is our hope that the tenth General Assem 
bly will take such steps as will hasten the establishment of the Internationa! 
Atomic Energy Agency, envisaged by President Eisenhower in his address of 
December 1953 to the General Assembly. To this end full and effective use 
should be made of the United Nations. It seems clear to us that the proposed 
International Atomic Energy Agency should be constituted within the framework 
of the United Nations.” 

In its World Order Day statement (October 23, 1955) the National Council 
of Churches said: 

“We must persevere in our efforts through the United Nations to find effective 
means for achieving disarmament. Such efforts reflect our abiding concern 
in attaining a peaceful world. They are dictated by our awareness that although 
any system of regulation of arms may involve some risks of evasion, the con- 
tinuance of the arms race involves the greatest risk of all—total disaster. It is 
our fervent prayer that, through the United Nations, our country will persist in 
its search for a trustworthy system of disarmament and thus make crystal clear 
our desire to build a world in which nations can practice tolerance and live 
with one another without fear and without threat of war. 

“We, therefore, conclude that the advances in nuclear science since the San 
Francisco conference make it imperative that our own and other nations find 
the means of using nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, and that to this end 
effective use be made of the United Nations.” 

In conclusion I wish to say that such statements as I have quoted clearly imply 
that the National Council of Churches looks to the United States Government to 
regard the present impasse in the United Nations disarmament conversations 
as offering a reason, not to abandon its efforts, but rather to intensify its efforts 
to surmount this impasse. 

Looking beyond the immediate situation respecting the arms race, the National 
Council of Churches believes that the main hope of peace in this period lies in 
mustering the spiritual, moral, and material resources latent in our world and 
directing them toward positive goals of human welfare, thereby helping to build 
bridges of understanding and fellowship among the peoples of the earth. The 
presupposition of this strategy is reliance primarily on the constructive power 


of spiritually creative resources, rather than on the destructive power of military 
weapons. 


Senator Humpurey. Miss Constance Drexel is our next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF CONSTANCE DREXEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Miss Drexer. I am going to be very brief. I have three pages, 
double spaced, and that is all, 

Senator Humpurey. Will you proceed, Miss Drexel. 

Miss Drexet. Senator Humphrey and members of the subcommittee: 

I am Constance Drexel, American citizen, currently residing in 
Washington, D. C. I come as a private individual who began a life- 
long search for peace after experiencing the impact of war as a Red 
Cross volunteer nurse in France in World War I. World War II 
found me in Germany. 

As a journalist, for over 7 years on the staff of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger at home and abroad, and subsequently assigned by other 
newspaper syndicates and magazines, I sped to peace conference tables 
in Washington, London, Paris and Geneva—whenever government 
would pause to grapple with this problem. 


UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT THE BEST SOLUTION 


It was some years before I came to the conclusion that universal 
disarmament down to local police forces with adequate provisions for 
inspection and control, was the best solution. This applies not only 
to so-called conventional weapons but to the ever increasing number 
of nuclear weapons. Nonetheless, priority must be given to reducing 
the stranglehold of defense orders on our economy. 

I was glad to read in the minutes of your hearing in Boston on 
April 9 that some courageous individuals were brave enough to break 
through the present hysteria of manufactured fear by Pe oe 
how war industry has both capital and labor in its grip, in New Eng- 
land as elsewhere. That these simple ordinary citizens were able to 
ask to be heard—just as we are today—without specifying their 
attitude beforehand, is a fine example of democracy in action. The 
same is true of our statements today. Is it not a guaranty that we 
can break through what many believe to be a propaganda barrage 
against thinking? 

Taking advantage of this opportunity, I shall offer a few thoughts 
from my own observation, though very inadequately expressed : 


TAX CUTS FROM DISARMAMENT SHOULD BE USED AT HOME 


First, if and when our Government is ready to reduce our defense 
expenditures, instead of using those tax cuts for the benefit of un- 
developed countries, I am for using those savings right here at home. 


CITIZEN COMMISSIONS SHOULD STUDY DISARMAMENT EFFECTS 


Second, if our Government is hesitant in making plans for taking 
care of the unemployment of capital and labor, and of cuts in our 
armed forces, I suggest that individuals set up planning commissions 
of their own, right now, to study the problems involved and how to 
meet them. This would give the world another example of our 
democracy in action. 

Third, am I the only person who sees significance in the fact that 
the world-renowned negotiator of the Briand-Kellogg Pact for the 
Renunciation of War was a citizen of Minnesota and that the two 
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officials in our country now charged with the possibilities in world 
disarmament, also come from that State? 

I refer, of course, to the late Frank B. Kellogg, the centenary of 
whose birth occurs in December of this year, and to Presidential As- 
sistant Harold E. Stassen, and Senator Humphrey for the legislative 
branch. 

If I agree with you that this pact for the renunciation of war signed 
in Paris on August 27, 1928—a ceremony which I personally at- 
tended—I must differ as to the reason for such failure which, in my 
opinion, is that governments kept piling up their armament. This 
did not bring peace, but brought World War IT. 

I hope that the two Minnesotans now studying the problem will do 
better. With ever-increasing deadlier weapons of mass destruction— 
also useful for peaceful purposes—the need is all the greater. 

Fourth, I agree with Secretary of State John Foster Dulles when 
he ended his statement before your subcommittee on February 29 
with—and I quote: 

We have faith that man, who has been endowed with enough wit to devise the 
means of his self-destruction, also has wit enough to keep those means under 
effective control. 

May I add the hope that this solution will be found by the United 
States of America ahead of the U.S. S. R. 

From my long years of residence in various European countries, 
both in peacetime and in war, I can think of no better way of winning 
the battle for men’s minds and hearts. 

In conclusion, I have just one other thought to throw into your 
hamper. I was about to say wastebasket. 

Senator Humpnrey. No; not that, may I assure you. 

Miss Drexen. You have been hearing, we all have been hearing, and 
reading a great deal about the discovery of ancient Hebrew scrolls, 
now known as the Dead Sea scrolls. 

I doubt, however, although this happened right across this plaza in 
your Library of Congress, that you are aware that the first three scrolls 
discovered in October 1947, there in Jericho somewhere, were first 
diplayed publicly anywhere in the world enshrined in a glass cabinet 
in the great marble hall of that Library. 

The most important of these relics of Judeo-Christian civilization 
was the scroll of the Book of Isaiah, in almost perfect condition. In 
the glass case above-mentioned, it was unrolled at the well-known 
prophecy in chapter 2, verse 4, with a card translating the passage in 
English. I hope that I will not bore you if I repeat it here, as 
follows: 

And He shall judge among the nations, and rebuke many people; and they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation; neither shall they learn war any 
more. 

This exhibit was shown to coincide with United Nations Week and 
Bible Week, from October 23, to November 6, 1949. 

I cannot help feeling that the discovery of this mandate left for 
us by that great prophet of Judeo-Christianity is still another warning 
from on high in the midcentury that has seen so much bloodshed, to 
carry out this plan for world disarmament. 

It is absolutely applicable today. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Miss Drexel. 
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May I add that the prophet Isaiah also said : 
Come, let us reason together. 


Miss Drexen. I think that whole thing in a nutshell expresses the 
matter. I think that last phrase, “Neither shall they learn war any 
more” removed the idea of collective security or international police 
force because, if you have that, Senator, people must learn about 
using weapons, and then there will surely be, I think, secret weapons. 

Some people won’t agree and think they will be attacked. So their 
plan is really for universal disarmament, I think, carrying out this 
idea, down to police forces. I think that is very well expressed in 
this prophecy of the prophet Isaiah. 


ANNIVERSARY OF FRANK B. KELLOGG 


Senator Humrnrey. I want you to know we are giving very serious 
consideration to some appropr iate commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Frank B. Kellogg, whom I consider to have 
been one of our greatest Americans. 

Miss Drexet. I am very glad to know that. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think I wrote you about it. 

Miss Drexen. Yes; in 2 years it will be the 30th anniversary of the 
signing of the pact in Paris, and I understand that it would be quite 
possible to have a commemorative stamp at that time. And I think 
that the French Government, the French people, will be very glad 
to cooperate because, after all, it was Briand, their Prime Minister 
at the time, who initiated this policy, I think—— 

Senator Humenrey. Right. 

Miss Drexen (continuing). Which I hope you are going to be able 
to carry out. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

Mr. Campbell ? 


RIGHT TO PETITION CONGRESS 


I just want to say before Mr. Campbell comes to the witness stand, 
the previous witness made some reference to being able to come here 
and present one’s views without any questions as to what those views 
are. This pertains to that great American principle, constitutional 
principle, of the right to petition, and I happen to believe the people 
have a right to express their views, and express them even if I find 
them, at least temporarily, very opposite to mine. I use “temporarily” 
because views do have a way of changing after a while. 

Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. CamrseLu. We feel that you and your staff and your committee 
are doing a great service, and I want to commend you on it. 

The Cooperative League of the United States of America has had 
a long and continuing concern with constructive foreign policy and 
has expressed itself repeatedly as in favor of measures which would 
lead toward a permanent and stable peace. 
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RESOLUTION ON DISARMAMENT 


At its 19th biennial congress held in Chicago, October 23-27, 1954, 
the league adopted the following resolution on universal enforcible 
disarmament: 

The present world crisis grows more serious with each passing day. We be- 
lieve the time is at hand when the United States should take the moral leader- 
ship before the world and call for adoption of a plan that would forever prevent 
the horrible danger of mass destruction of human life in an atomic war. 

To proceed toward this objective we urge the United States Government to: 

1. Present to the United Nations a program for universal disarmament, en- 
forceable through adequate inspection, policing, and control within and upon 
all nations. 

2. Work to strengthen and improve the structure of the United Nations in 
such manner as may be necessary to enable it to administer and enforce such 
universal disarmament among all nations. 

The cooperative league is a national federation of consumer, supply, 
and service cooperatives. Its affiliated member organizations include 
in their membership approximately 13 million different families who 
own cooperative businesses of various kinds through which they obtain 
farm supplies, insurance, consumer goods, electric power, savings and 


credit, health services, housing and other needs. 
DISARMAMENT DEPENDENT ON ELIMINATING CAUSES OF WAR 


One of the dangers of considering disarmament by itself is that it 
can be possible to lean upon proposed future disarmament as a panacea 
and neglect the constructive foreign policy which must proceed and 
parallel steps toward disarmament. It is not possible to secure peace 
merely by disarming. Peace can only be secured by eliminating the 
basic causes of war. 


SUPPORT FOR INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The cooperative league is greatly encouraged that it has been and is 
United States foreign. policy to proceed with a constructive program 
of economic foreign aid and technical assistance at the same time that 
it is maintaining a series of discussions through the United Nations 
on plans for disarmament. 

Expressing officially this view of the need for an overall interna- 
tional policy, the cooperative league declared at the congress men- 
tioned above: 


The cooperative league gives full support to the United Nations and the pur- 
poses for which it was established. 

Furthermore, we will support every move to further strengthen the United 
Nations until it becomes a world agency capable of maintaining peace at all 
times and under all circumstances. 

Meanwhile, we support such defense measures of the United States as may be 
necessary to the protection of free institutions in our own and other free nations, 
w thout which free institutions such as cooperatives cannot exist. 

If the forces of freedom represented by the United Nations are to win this 
stru gle, they cannot fight with military weapons alone. They must also use 
such measures as will offer substantial hope of economic and social betterment 
to the distressed people of the world. 


We would like the record to show that the cooperative league has 
been a stanch advocate of the technical assistance program ever since 
that program was launched. We have also advocated the use of sup- 
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porting economic development funds to make it possible for the people 
in the less-developed countries to help themselves most effectively, 
securing economic freedom and a higher standard of living. 

We believe these programs should be carried forward both through 
the United States Etudes and through the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. We feel there is even greater value in the 
United Nations program because it encourages the pooling of the 
resources of all of the nations involved in a cooperative undertaking 
to lift the standard of living everywhere. As of 1956, there are 72 
nations participating in this joint undertaking. 


SUNFED 


We feel this U. N. special fund for technical assistance should be 
supplemented with a Special U. N. Fund for Economic Development. 
This proposal, initiated by the smaller countries and supported by a 
great majority of the nations in the U. N., is popularly known as 
SUNFED. United States participation in SUNFED could make 
its actual inauguration possible with established United States leader- 
ship in this economic development field, and would bring into the 
worldwide program of development the funds of the other countries 
which are now participating in the technical assistance program. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say, as your testimony indicates, that 
SUNFED was the expression of an idea and proposal by many of the 
smaller nations who would like to participate with some responsi- 
bility and contribution to economic development. It seems unwise 
to me—and rather shortsighted—for our Government to drag on such 
proposals which should have the kind of support that is so essential 
for friendly relationships. 

The amount we would contribute to SUNFED would not neces- 
sarily have to be large. I think what is really important is the spirit 
in which we contribute, and our effort to make such a proposal work. 

Mr. Campsety. Actually, the way SUNFED is proposed, the United 
States Government would save money by participating in SUNFED, 
because it would encourage participation by all of the 72 nations which 
are now participating in the technical assistance fund. 

Senator Humpurey. It would give us also an opportunity to face 
up to the Soviet Union point-blank on their many promises and state- 
ments of their desire to contribute any savings on disarmament to 
international economic development. 

Mr. Camesett. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And I happen to be one who believes that you 
ought to call for the payoff as often as you can, both for amaaann 
and for others. If you are going to make these promises and make 
these statements, you ought to be willing to come forth and give some 
leadership and some participation. 

Mr. Campseiy. We are 100 percent in agreement. 

Senator Humpurey. You should make your support known. We 


will have an amendment here. I keep talking about it because we will 
need at least 8 out of the 15 votes in the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Mr. Campse.y. We will do everything we can. 
The beating of swords into plowshares would pale into insignificance 
were we able to achieve the conversion of A-bombs into atoms for peace 
through conversion into electric energy and use of isotopes for re- 
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search in medicine, agriculture, food preservation, and the many bene- 
fits which atomic energy can hold forth to the world. 


OTHER UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMS 


President Eisenhower’s address to the U. N. General Assembly 
December 8, 1953, was an historic proposal for the creation of an inter- 
national atomic energy agency “to preserve the peaceful pursuits of 
mankind.” ‘This proposal followed the earlier accomplishments of 
the U. N. in this same field, which have had very little attention. 

As you will remember, the UNESCO conference in Florence, Italy, 
in 1950 recommended the formation of an international research 
agency in the field of nuclear energy, and in 1952 12 nations in Europe 
formed an agency (CERN) for research in this field and took steps 
to build a cyclotron in Geneva to carry forward research which no 
single nation could undertake on its own. 

That is actually today a very splendid achievement in the field of 
joint work for atomic research for peaceful uses. 

We are impatient that the International Atomic Energy Agency 
has not yet been consummated, but we are encouraged that a program 
is under way for its eventual establishment. Such an agency should 
by all means become a specialized agency of the U. N., paralleling the 
work of the World Health Organization, Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, and the other very constructive cooperative endeavors in serv- 
ing the day-to-day needs of the world. 

We take it for granted, but should say for the record, that any pro- 
gram designed to create world peace must lower the barriers which now 
stand in the way of a freer flow of international trade, and that we 
must take positive action to-stimulate greater trade through participa- 
tion in the proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation which is 
now before the Congress. 

We are also in favor of a World Food Bank, which this committee 
has under consideration. 

Now, turning specifically to the question of disarmament: We will 
not take the time of the committee to summarize the very extensive 
negotiations which have already been undertaken in this field. 


U. 8. EFFORTS FOR DISARMAMENT 


The staff study No. 2 of the Subcommittee on Disarmament outlines 
the chronology of these disarmament proposals very thoroughly, be- 
ginning with President Woodrow Wilson’s 14 points initiated Janu- 
ary 8, 1918, through the beginning of conferences in the U. N. Disarma- 
ment Commission, March 19, 1956. This is a record of persistent and 
able negotiation and is evidence of American intent to move in the 
direction of substantial disarmament. 

The bipartisan nature of this concern is of very great significance. 
The Senate took action itself to form this subcommittee. The exist- 
ence of a Special Subcommittee on Disarmament of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate is in itself an encouraging sign. The 
appointment of Harold Stassen as Special Assistant on Disarmament 
is also a step in the right direction. 

However, a great deal more manpower and funds and a higher pri- 
ority should be given to finding ways and means of disarmament. If 
it is possible to have a crash program, comparable to our work in the 
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field of atomic energy, that would be most appropriate; for disarma- 


ment could well be the No. 1 consideration of the world at this stage 
in international affairs. 


ROLE OF U. N. IN DISARMAMENT 


The role of the United Nations in this field has not been fully appre- 
ciated by the people. Senator John Sparkman, who served as United 
States representative to the U. N., declared in an address on the 10th 
anniversary of the U. N.: 

I believe the greatest achievement of the United Nations in its first 10 years is 
a thing that has not happened. There has been no third world war. That 
does not appear in big black headlines in our newspapers—and yet it is the most 
tremendous fact of our time. There has been no third world war. 

The U. N. Disarmament Commission has before it for consideration 
today a number of proposals which could lead to effective world peace. 
The early West proposals, drafted by a committee headed by Dean 
Acheson and David Lilienthal, and later redrafted as the Baruch 
plan, are being brought up to date in light of the H-bomb tests and the 
development of intercontinental ballistic missiles. The Soviet Union, 
over the last decade, has made a number of substantial concessions, 
but has not yet acceded to the necessity for continuing inspection which 
is essential to the enforcement of disarmament. 


BRITISH-FRENCH PROPOSAL 


The Anglo-French compromise proposal comes very close to pro- 
viding the essential formula we ael It proposed, as you will remem- 
ber, a pledge to refrain in the use of mass destruction weapons except 
for defense; the setting up of control mechanisms in time to insure 
observance of agreements ; stopping production and eliminating atomic 
weapons in three steps: 

(a) A freeze of military manpower and expenditures; (b) a cut in 
conventional arms to be followed by stopping the manufacture of 
huclear weapons; and (c) asecond cut in conventional arms and armed 
forces. 

When these are completed, the Anglo-French memo suggested, the 
countries were to destroy all stockpiles of weapons of mass destruction 
and forbid their future manufacture. Control machinery would come 
into existence to enforce each step at its beginning. 


PROPOSAL FOR U. N. 





POLICE FORCE 


President Eisenhower’s open-skies proposal is not in itself a dis- 
armament proposal, but simply a first step toward a program of dis- 
armament. We would like to make a parallel proposal which could 
also lead toward enactment of a far-reaching program of disarmament 
such as is proposed in the Anglo-French memo. 

It is not possible to relieve tensions by creating a vacuum. The 
need today is for a positive program which can make it pegeie to take 
one step at a time toward stabilizing the international situation and 
eventually eliminating the basis for conflict. 

The United Nations has it within its power to create a police force 
to help establish order in case of dispute between nations. This police 
force provision of the Charter has been used most dramatically in the 
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police action in Korea. This action was interpreted as being a part 
of the conflict between East and West. Actually, police action can, 
on the contrary, provide a bridge between East and West. 

Used on a small scale, a U. N. ‘polic e force could have prevented war- 
fare between Guatemala and Costa Rica 2 years ago in Central Amer- 
ica. Such a small international force could have been flown to the 
border in small planes or helicopters and established a cordon sani- 
taire between the two countries while settlement was effected by nego- 
tiation. 

In a somewhat similar matter, it would be possible to ease the con- 
flict between Israel and the Arab States by sending a U. N. police force 
to patrol the borders between those countries instead of having small 
opposing armies facing each other on those borders. 

In the highly sensitive situation between East and West Germany 
today a U. N. police force could be moved in to replace the armed 
forces on the boundary lines. National forces in either case could be 
moved back, creating a buffer zone. Eventually U. N. police could 
replace occupation forces on a formula, alw: ays maintaining the exist- 
ing balance but diminishing the size of those balances on either side. 


NATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO U. N. FORCE 


It is our suggestion that the United States take the initiative by con- 
tributing to the United Nations 1 percent of its present defense budget 
for 1957. This would reduce the United States defense only to 99 per- 
cent of its present status, providing ample immediate protection. One 
percent of our defense budget would, however, provide a substantial 
contribution toward an effec tive international police force. 

It would be hoped that such a police force would, as is the case in our 
own country, become a police force in fact and not a United Nations 
army. The easing of tensions which would make disarmament feasible 
could lead to much lower costs in armament budgets all around the 
world and make it possible to divert some of those savings for use of 
technical cooperation in the underdeveloped countries. 

A United States contribution to a United Nations police force 
should be made with no strings attached. Such a contribution would 
undoubtedly bring similar, though perhaps much smaller, contribu- 
tions on the part of m: ny other countries around the world. 

The United States defense budget would be cut 2 percent in 1958, 
3 percent in 1959, and 4 percent in 1960. The strong point of a gradu- 
ally increased contribution is that it would make it possible to develop 
peace-preserving machinery in the United Nations without jeopardiz- 
ing our own defense program. 

This would be similar to the United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram where each nation makes its own voluntary contribution to a 
joint program. We might well expect many nations to contribute 
toward this peace- enforci ing body as they do toward technical 
assistance. 

As you will remember, the United Nations police action in Korea 
in 1950 was taken when many of the countries who might otherwise 
have participated were unable to do so because the action came after 
the aggression occurred. 
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A decision on the part of any nation placed in a position of taking 
sides in an established conflict is more difficult. It would be much 
easier for nations to make commitments in advance, based on the gen- 
eral principle of participation in a United Nations police force when 
such a decision was not tied to the East-West conflict. 

It is quite obvious that such a police force in its early stages would 
not be able to prevent a war between the United States and the Soviet 
Union; but that is only one of the problems that face us today. 


KINDS OF WARS 


Harold Stassen told representatives of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions at a conference here in Washington this week that there are five 
types of wars: (1) Deliberate war; (2) mistake war; (3) “jitters” 
war; (4) fringe war; and (5) tangential war. Four of these five kinds 
of wars are the kind which could be stopped by a United Nations 
police force. 

The question is repeatedly raised as to how a United Nations police 
force could actually operate when the Security Council is operating 
under the veto system whereby any one of the major powers could pre- 
vent action. The United Nations police force would be designed to 
prevent these smaller wars and would not necessarily run afoul of a 
veto. The easing of tensions by eliminating the accidental war or 
the small war would give time to negotiate through to an agreement 
for universal enforceable disarmament. 

Under our proposal for balanced security, the United States would 
actually not give up any of its available security forces while dis- 
armament negotiations continue, for we would of necessity be using 
similar forces for security action in some of these trouble spots of 
the world, anyway. 

If other nations did not follow American leadership in contribu- 
tions for a United Nations police force by 1960, we would obviously 
have to go through an agonizing reappraisal. But we are convinced 
that the demand ofthe people throughout the world for constructive 
efforts toward disarmament and peace would lead most of the other 
countries of the world to participate in this joint activity just as they 
now participate in the other work of the United Nations. 


HOW DISARMAMENT SAVINGS COULD BE USED 


The savings on disarmament are tremendous. Some people have 
expressed fears that if we actually achieve disarmament the reduction 
in spending would lead to economic recession or depression. Actually, 
the savings on disarmament could well be used today and inst endiall 
to meet the tremendous backlog of need here at home for schools, 
hospitals, highways, medical research, and scores of other projects 
in the public. interest. We should attempt to seek a balance between 
such domestic use of the savings from disarmament and the use of 
such savings for technical assistance and economic development. 

What our proposal would do is to add one constructive, achievable 
step to the many nue proposals for disarmament which are now 
before the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a gimmick. It is a set of handles by which 
it might be possible to take hold of this problem and move forward 
one step at a time. 
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Senator Humpnrey. We want to thank you very much, Mr. Camp- 
bell, for your constructive suggestions. It only proves the worth of 
having these hearings. 

Mr. Campsett. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is Mr. Frank W. Vanderhoof here ? 

Mr. Vanpernoor. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK W. VANDERHOOF, VICE PRESIDENT, 
VANDERHOOF WORLD PEACE PLAN ORGANIZATION; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY FRANK E. VANDERHOOF, PRESIDENT, VANDERHOOF 
WORLD PEACE PLAN ORGANIZATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Frank W. Vanvernoor. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, my name is Frank Vanderhoof. I am vice president of the 
Vanderhoof World Peace Plan Organization. 

Alongside of me is my father, Mr. Frank E. Vanderhoof, who is the 
president of my organization. 

Senator Humpnurey. We are very happy to have you with us. 

Mr. Frank E. Vanpernoor. Thank you. 

We are a small organization with a very big idea and a potential 
membership of a billion people. 

As I present to you this idea—so monumental and far reaching in 
scope, yet fundamentally simple—it will perhaps startle you just as 
the idea that citizens should run government without divine right 
affected the mother Government of this country in 1776. 

I stress simplicity because the greater the scope the more unfettered 
must an idea remain or it will surely strangle itself in its own tentacles. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MOST PEACE LOVING 


Now, before I go into the peace plan itself let me go on record as 
saying that it is my firm belief and that of our organization that the 
United States Government is the most peace-loving Government in 
the whole wide world. I also believe that our citizens have the same 
opinion. But the important question is, Do all the peoples of the rest 
of the world have that opinion? If not, the proposal of the Vander- 
hoof World Peace Plan to the rest of the world through the United 
Nations will convince them without a shadow of a doubt. 

I direct your attention specifically to points 5, 6, and 7 of this plan, 
which, in combination with the others, is the only workable solution 
to this age-old problem of war and present day dilemma of survival. 


PEOPLE OF NO NATION WILL EVER VOTE FOR WAR 


We are adamant in our belief that, if left to the people, no nation 
anywhere, at any time or under any circumstances, will ever vote in 
the majority for aggressive war, and, consequently, there would be 
no wars. Certainly, the man of any nation who has to fight and die 
will say no. His mother, father, sister, and friends will say no. 

If this direct power of the ballot is once given to the people any- 
where in the world, they will never surrender it. We in this country 
have the power of the ballot to vote for our public officials. Would our 
people ever surrender that franchise? Is it any more important to 
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vote directly at the polls for a candidate than it is to vote whether 
you or yours are going to suffer and possibly die in war? Isn’t it 
elementary that the people of England, France, Sweden, Poland, yes, 
and even Russia, in fact all over the world have the same inward fears 
and desires for peace and safety ? 

It can be safely said that all people are fundamentally peace loving. 
That there are exceptions is true. But, fortunately, they are few and 
unless the atomic explosions have already upset the law of genetics 
the majority of the people will continue to be born peace loving in 
the future. 

It is particularly brought to your attention that this plan would 
bring to an end, for good, the seesaw shunting back and forth of 
the so-called balance of power arising because of the relatively short 
life of governments with constant changing of leaders. Good has 
often replac ed bad, but unfortunately too often the reverse has been 
true with its resulting devastation. 

We do not want a truce. We must have a permanent peace, now 
more than ever because of the utter destructiveness of modern weapons. 
It is estimated that 6 million lives have been lost in wars since 1890. 
Nor is it sufficient to rely on the so-called mutuality of destructiveness 
or friendliness of leaders, because after Eisenhower, Faure, Eden, 
Bulganin, et cetera, may come another Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito, 
Caesar, Alexander, or some other madman. 


PLAN WOULD ASSURE PEACE} DISARMAMENT WOULD FOLLOW 


Once a permanent peace is assured by means of this plan disarma- 
ment would cease to be a problem but instead would take place with 
ease. There would be a virtual race of governments to rid themselves 
of the burden of implements of destruction to obtain articles of bene- 
ficial use to their citizens and relief from the tax burden. There would 

be disarmament not for peace but because of peace. 

Gentlemen, there is no other way to permanent peace and resulting 
disarmament. And please remember, in this search for peace we dare 
not fail, we must not fail, and this way we cannot fail. 

Some cynics may deride as visionary the concept of the constitu- 
tional renunciation by governments of the right to embark upon willful 
aggression, except upon the express mandate of a majority of their 
eitizens by popular vote. 


RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENSE 


Be not overly concerned by such detractors. In no way is it a com- 
plete negation of the inalienable right of self-defense against unpro- 
voked aggression. It will be, however, a ringing affirmation of the 
peoples of the world, sick to revulsion of decade after decade of politi- 
cal resort to the sword to correct economic blunderings of government. 

it is understood, to be sure, that predatory international banditry, 
having been permitted to roam the earth crushing human freedom 
under its avarice and greed since the beginning of time, the concept 
of relinquishing such a power of government will be slow in accept- 


anee. But it is axiomatic that there must always be a first in all 
things. 
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UNITED STATES SHOULD PROMOTE PLAN FOR POPULAR VOTE 


At this crucial point in world history the United States, as the first 
in constitutional democracy, should and must be the first to foster, 
through the United Nations, the constitutional renunciation by all 
governments of the right to ‘embark upon willful aggression except 
upon the oer mandate of a majority of their citizens by popular 
vote. A vote, I daresay, which back through all the prior wars in 
history might never have been made and unquestionably in this day 
of all-out nuclear warfare will never be made in the affirmative by a 
majority of the citizens of any nation. 


And then, and then only will it truly be said that wars will be 
no more and pe rmanent peace will prevail. 

I would like to also point out that a permanent world peace can 
never be attained by mere agreements or treaties between nations or 
leaders, because governments change from time to time and alter or 
invalidate the agreements made by their predecessor, but only by a 


constitutional provision can we establish the basis for permanent 
peace. 


THIRTEEN-POINT PEACE PLAN PROPOSED 


I would like to read the Vanderhoof 13-point peace plan to elimi- 
nate future wars: 


1. The following stipulations of the Vanderhoof peace plan to be agreed 
upon by all nations of the United Nations Organization. 

2. These nations, large and small, shall be permitted to set up their own form 
of governments, without influence or demand. 

3. These nations shall set up a new code of international law. 

4. Former enemy nations shall not be barred from membership in such organ- 
ization. 

5. Each nation in association, to be acceptable to membership must adopt 
or write a constitutional amendment, waiving all right by py of their gov- 
ernment to declare war, unless attacked by forcible arms. The U. N. O. to decide 
what constitutes forcible attack. 

6. All power to so declare war must rest with the people of each respective 
nation, by popular vote, other than in defense. 

7. The armament of each of these nations shall not be in excess of that which 
will be necessary to maintain internal order. Size of each respective army 
to be determined by the United Nations Organization. 

8. An international chamber of commerce to be organized with equal repre- 
sentation among these united nations, to create markets and guide in the fair dis- 
tribution of raw materials and manufactured goods. The main object of such 
chamber is to eliminate competition among nations as much as possible. 

9. The principle of freedom of religion must be a point of adoption among 
these nations. This is to be the constitutional right of all the peoples of these 
respective nations. 

10. The principle of freedom of trade, of the seas, and in the air must be 
adopted. 

11. Any nation not joining this organization, by adoption of agreement as set 
forth in paragraphs 5, 6, and 9, shall be cut off from international trade, postal 
exchange, and diplomatic relations with all nations of this association. Citizens 
of the outlawed nations will not be permitted to enter the boundary of any of 
the associated nations. 

12. Each nation of these united nations, both large and small shall have only 
equal representation in this organization. Territorial claims and boundary dis- 
putes to be settled by the United Nations Organization. 

13. A sizable international police force or army to be maintained in readiness 
to occupy any aggressing nonmember nation. Also to see that the laws of the. 
United Nations are justly maintained. 
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This plan was presented to Congress by Hon. Wirt Courtney, from 
Tennessee, as it appears in the Congressional Record of July 1, 1943, 
House of Representatives. 


STATEMENTS IN SUPPORT OF PLAN 


As authority for our proposition, let me quote Alf M. Landon, Re- 
publican candidate for President. He said: 


If the power to declare war by popular vote was made world-wide, under the 
right kind of international organization, I would support it as the most effective 
means to ward off future wars. 


Congressman Walter H. Judd, of Minnesota, said: 


There is no question but that your proposals 5 and 6 would almost certainly 
solve the problem of wars. 


Congressman Jerry Voorhis said: 


I do agree with you that if your proposals 5 and 6 for the elimination of future 
wars will be carried out they will go perhaps further than any other measures 
to prevent wars. 


Mrs. La Fell Dickinson, president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, said: 


I think your plan is very fine. 
The late Fiorello H. LaGuardia, mayor of New York City, said: 


I believe that all of the principles which you enumerate should be embodied in 
the United Nations Charter. 


Senator Humpnrey. Why don’t we just incorporate all of these 
in the body of your statement, and your resolution, too? 

Mr. Franx W. Vanpvernoor. Would you incorporate that? 

Senator Humrurey. We will put that all in. 

(The documents above referred to, in full, are as follows :) 


THE VANDERHOFF 13-Pornt PEAcE PLAN TO ELIMINATE FutruRE WARS 


1. The following stipulations of the Vanderhoof peace plan to be agreed upon 
by all nations of the United Nations. 

2. These nations large and small shall be permitted to set up their own form 
of governments, without influence or demand. 

3. These nations shall set up a new code of international law. 

4. Former enemy nations shall not be barred from membership in such Organ- 
ization. 

5. Each nation in association, to be acceptable to membership must adopt 
or write a constitutional amendment, waiving all right by power of their gov- 
ernment to declare war, unless attacked by forcible arms. The U. N. to decide 
what constitutes forcible attack. 

6. All power to so declare war must rest with the people of each respective 
nation, by popular vote, other than in defense. 

7. The armament of each of these nations shall not be in excess to that which 
will be necessary to maintain internal order. Size of each respective army to 
be determined by the United Nations Organization. 

8. An international chamber of commerce to be organized with equal rep- 
resentation among these united nations, to create markets and guide in the 
fair distribution of raw materials and manufactured goods. The main object 
of such chamber is to eliminate competition among nations as much as possible. 

9. The principle of freedom of religion must be a point of adoption among 
these nations. This to be the constitutional right of all the peoples of these 
respective nations. 

10. The principle of freedom of trade, of the seas, and in the air must be 
adopted. 
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11. Any nation not joining this Organization, by adoption of agreement as 
set forth in paragraphs 5, 6, and 9, shall be cut off from international trade, 
postal exchange, and diplomatic relations with all nations of this association. 
Citizens of the outlawed nation will not be permitted to enter the boundary 
of any of the associated nations. 

12. Each nation of these United Nations, both large and small shall have only 
equal representation in this Organization. Terroritorial claims and boundary 
disputes to be settled by the United Nations Organization. 

13. A sizable international police force or army to be maintained in readi- 
ness to occupy any aggressing nonmember nation. Also to see that the laws 
of the United Nations are justly maintained. 

(This plan presented to Congress, by Hon. Wirt Courtney, from Tennessee, 
as it appears in the Congressional Record of July 1, 1948, House of Representa- 
tives. ) 

QUOTES 


“If the power to declare war by popular vote was made world-wide, under the 
right kind of world international organization, I would support it as the most 
effective means to ward off future wars.” Alf M. Landon, Republican candidate 
for President, 1936, May 9, 1945. 

“I do agree with you that if your proposals 5 and 6 for the elimination of future 
wars will be carried out they will go perhaps further than any other measures to 
prevent wars.” Jerry Voorhis, Congressman, 12th District California, January 
4, 1945. 

“There is no question but that your proposals 5 and 6 would almost certainly 
solve the problem of wars.” Walter H. Judd, Congressman, 5th District Min- 
nesota, January 5, 1945. 

“I think your plan 1s very fine.” Mrs. La Fell Dickinson, president, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, April 23, 1945. 

“TI believe that all of the principles which you enumerate should be embodied 
in the United Nations Charter.” Fiorello H. LaGuardia, mayor of New York 
City, Nov. 30, 1946. 

“I do agree with you that if the nations will abide by your plan, peace will be 
assured.” Otto D. Tolischus, the New York Times, March 23, 1945. 

“Your ideas. especially those incorporated in paragraphs 5 and 6, are worthy of 
the most careful study.” Harlan J. Bushfield, United States Senate, South 
Dakota, March 9, 1945. 

“I have read with interest this peace plan and I think it contains valuable sus- 
gestions”. Clyde R. Hoey, United States Senator, North Carolina, May 16, 1945. 

“IT am in agreement with your views on world peace.” Wayne Morse, United 
States Senator, Oregon, Feb. 23, 1945. 

“Your plan offers much food for thought.” H. Alexander Smith, United States 
Senator, New Jersey, Feb. 5, 1945. 

“Points 5 and 6 of your program for international relations seem to me sensible 
and feasible.” Irwin Edwan, professor, Columbia University. Sept. 7, 1945. 

“IT am glad to have a cupy of your wise provisions for a peace plan. I trust 
that your proposals will receive wide consideration they deserve.” Gordan W. 
Allport, Harvard University. April 19, 1945. 

“You have put real teeth in the 18 Point Peace Plan, and I am in general agree- 
ment with it.” Alfred P. Haake, economist of national note, Feb. 26, 1945. 

“I believe our objecti,e should be along the line of your plan.” Joseph H. Ball, 
United States Senate from Minnesota, July 5, 1943. 

“If the nations will agree to such a proposal, wars will automatically end.” 
Senator Carl A. Hatch, New Mexico, Nov. 10, 1945. 

“The Editors of Tomorrow are all greatly interested in your plan for peace and 
the elimination of future wars. May we say that all of us here feel exactly as 
you do, and wish you the greatest success in your efforts.” Tomorrow, the 
magazine of the future. Eileen J. Garrett, editor, March 17, 1945. 

“T think your plan has considerable merit.” Wirt Courtney, Congressman, 
7th District, Tennessee, June 26, 1945. 

To conclude we might point out that there are two things most important in 
your life. One, is your religion and the other is whether you or yours must go 
to war to kill, or possibly be killed. Certainly on the point of your religion, 
you would not delegate anyone such as Congress, to decide this. We want. 
religion and war to be decided in the same manner, by the respective peoples in 
all nations, by direct choice. 
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Please help us to help you and the peoples of all other nations, in the common 
understanding of what we are promoting. The adoption by the United Nations 
organization, of the Vanderhoof World Peace Plan. 


WORLD PEACE 


Permanent world peace can never be attained by agreements, treaties, or alli- 
ances between nations because governments change from time to time and disre- 
gard or invalidate agreements made by their predecessors. But people being 
people fundamentally never change and always and everywhere have the same 
inward desire for safety and peace. This plan offers the only solution for perma- 
nent world peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
VANDERHOOF Wori”p Peace Pian, Ine. 


(Resolution proposed for consideration of the United States Senate 
by Frank W. Vanderhoof:) 

Whereas it is the will of the people of the United States to abolish the scourge 
of war and bloodshed as a method of settling international disputes and griev- 
ances and as an instrument of national or international policy; and 

Whereas people being people fundamentally never change and always and 
everywhere have the same inward fears and desires for peace and safety; and 

Whereas governments constantly change leaders and administrations and 
thereby alter policy; and 

Whereas the constitutional renunciation by governments of the power to 
wage war except upon the majority affirmative vote of their citizens or unless in 
defense can provide the only sure means to preserve peace on a permanent basis: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States present to the United Nations 
a proposed amendment to the charter of the United Nations requiring all member 
nations to adopt or write a constitutional provision renouncing the right to 
Wage aggressive war except upon the express mandate of a majority of their 
citizens by popular vote. 

Senator Humpurey. There are some very fine quotes there. You 
have a number of very distinguished Minnesotans quoted there. 

Mr. Frank W. Vanpernoor. We would like to have another one. 

Senator Humpnrery. There was a proposal some years ago, the Lud- 
low constitutional amendment. 

Mr. #ranx W. VANDERHOOF. I never saw it. 

Senator Humpurey. Maybe not directly the same, maybe just cover- 
ing one of your points, not all of them. 

Mr. Frank W. Vanpernoor. You have been most indulgent with 
all these various witnesses today. 

Senator Humpurey. I am happy to get your observations. They 
are very fruitful and very helpful. 

Miss Edith Wynner. 
Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF EDITH WYNNER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Miss Wrnner. Mr. Chairman, from what I have observed today, 
you are certainly suffering punishment fitting the crime of being in 
politics. St 

Senator Humpurey. I might say that I am really enjoying all of 
this. 

Miss Wrnner. You are on the receiving end. , 

T am Edith Wynner, of 54 Riverside Drive, New York City. I am 
one of the founders of the subversive movement for world federal 
government in this country and internationally. 
Senator Humpnrey. How did you determine that? 
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Miss Wynner. I think the only genuime subversive movement in 
the world. It wants tosubvert the war system. 

Senator Humpurey. With that qualification, I think you will be 
more comfortable now. 

Miss Wynne. I have lectured and written on the problems of inter- 
national organization. I consider the abolition of the war system 
mankind’s major political task. 

I am grateful to the Subcommittee on Disarmament for holding 
these heari ings and for publishing the reports as well as the valuable 
background material which it is making available. I have read them 
with care and learned much both factually and subjectively about the 
obstacles to reconditioning the human race to life without militarism 
and war. 

In addition to my written statement which I am filing, I wish to 
make some general comments on the testimony thus far published by 
the committee. I found the Cambridge hearings especially exciting 
and wish some publisher would have the public service sense to put it 
on the market as a book for general review. 


UNDUE CONCERN WITH FOOLPROOF TECHNIQUES AND ABSOLUTE 
GUARANTIES 


From much of the official testimony I have the feeling that this, 
like previous efforts at disarmament, will fail, not because disarma- 
ment is impossible, but because the problem is being considered in its 
purely technical aspects by the very people with a vested interest in 
failure—the military, the government, and the technicians. 

Because the problem is entrusted to them, there is undue concern 
with foolproof techniques of disarmament which somehow are to be 
served up with absolute gilt-edged guaranties. But there are no abso- 
lute guaranties either in life or in “politics. Nor are such guaranties 
ever demanded of the military system nor of war itself whose objec- 
tives, if gained at all, are speedily reversed by postwar decisions. 

We see in the fate of the Baruch plan for international control of 

atomic energy that delay in applying disarmament merely compli- 
eates the pr roblem because of newer scientific developments. Had 
international control been established in 1947, in all likelihood there 
would be no problem of the hydrogen bomb, for there would have been 
no incentive to its development. 

In the same way we are warned that there may be only 10 years 
before the full dev elopment of intercontinental missiles, ¢: xpable of 
traveling 5,000 miles, which once installed on launching sites will 
make detection unlikely the way hidden stockpiles of shielded atomie 
bombs are not now detectable. 


SENSE OF DOOM SHOULD BRING DETERMINATION TO DISARM 


Despite the knowledge of this threat, we appear to talk doom oes 
we do not act doom. Formerly, when people thought the world wa 
going to come to an end on Monday, they did dramatic things; hes 
gave away their wealth. There was a difference. We just talk. We 
do not act. 

If we really believe that the continued existence of the human race 
is at stake, then the technical details are secondary and the absolute 
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determination that disarmament must and will be accomplished with 
utmost speed should be paramount. Instead, we see this leisurely 
tempo inside and outside the United Nations of conferencing, re- 
searching, and talking disarmament into another long-lasting coma. 


TREATY APPROACH TO DISARMAMENT QUESTIONED 


I question entirely the treaty road to disarmament. 

In reading your committee’s valuable Disarmament Chronology 
I was struck by the fact that all these arms-limitation attempts which 
failed were on a treaty basis. 

Most of your witnesses ascribe failure to faulty inspection tech- 
niques, but I see the failure as inherent in the treaty approach which 
avoids creation of supranational organs of administration and en- 
forcement, ratified and backed by the people of each country. 

Some of your witnesses complained that the post-World War I 
disarmament clauses were violated by Germany right under the noses 
of Allied inspectors without their detecting them. 

Quite apart from the justice and effectiveness of imposing disarma- 
ment only on the vanquished, I would point out that German pacifists 
such as Ludwig Quidde and Carl von Ossietsky (both Nobel peace 
prize winners) published for all the world to read the facts on Ger- 
many’s secret rearmament. They suffered sensational trials for trea- 
son, Ossietsky also imprisonment, because of their higher loyalty to 
mankind. Austrian railway workers and Hungarian pacifists re- 
vealed the secret rearmament of Hungary by our World War I ally, 
Italy. 

But had the League of Nations possessed effective supranational 
administration and enforcement of disarmament, Ludwig Quidde, 
Carl von Ossietsky, and other courageous European pacifists could 
have presented their data to a world agency able to indict and bring 
to trial the officials in Germany, Italy, and Hungary who connived at 
these violations. 

The same remedy applies to the danger of internal subversion by 
extremist groups plotting first internal and later external violence, 
such as the Nazis in Germany and the Fascists in Italy. 


MOMENT FOR REASONABLE ACCORD MUST BE SEIZED UPON 


I am disturbed by another aspect of the problem. At this fleeting 
moment of history, it so happens that the principal military powers are 
headed by relatively rational, level-headed, common-sensible people. 
And I would include Bulganin and Khrushchev in that category, 
going by a purely lay impression. 

Thus, for this fleeting moment, no gifted madmen of the Hitler, 
Stalin, or Mussolini type are in the seats of power. A rational decision 
to let mankind live is now possible if we are determined to establish 
the supranational machinery of enforcement of disarmament on a 
worldwide scale. Negotiation must be now before other inspired 
madmen, possessed of nuclear weapons, seize power. 

Even more alarming is the absence of a dynamic, comprehensive 
approach to the disarmament problem—and this, to me, means within 
the context of world government—because I would like to call a spade 
a spade. Norman Thomas beat me to it this morning. 
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Although some of your witnesses argue that the present bilateral 
approach was more comprehensive than the Baruch proposals, in 
my opinion those were not comprehensive enough. 


RAISING LIVING STANDARDS WOULD MINIMIZE NEED FOR ARMS 


A comprehensive plan could minimize the importance now at- 
tached to the inability to detect hidden, shielded stockpiles of nuclear 
bombs. For if world enforcement of disarmament and world economic 
assistance are part of an overall scheme for raising living standards 
where the need is greatest, the incentive—and this is the key—either 
to hide or to resort to hidden stockpiles has been undermined. 

This is the basic key to disarmament, whatever the technical prob- 
lems now or later when intercontinental missiles have coined the 
national armories. And it is here that the industrial capacity of 
this country can have decisive effect. 

I think Secretary Wilson mentioned that that was the real power 
of this country in war. It seems to me it is even more the real power 
of this country in peace, because, after all, this country and western 
Europe and the Soviet Union are the really industrialized parts of the 
world. Destroy these and who is going to be sending bundles to 
whom ? 

The reconstruction effort that was possible after World War I and 
World War II simply will not be possible after a third. I just feel 
sorry for the survivor. I hope I won’t be among them. I am not 
worried about the dead. 


PROBLEM ONE OF CONSCIENCE ACTING ON WILL 


The real problem is not technical at all and never has been. It is 
a problem of the human conscience operating on the human will to 
apply political organization at the world level. 

In a post-mortem on the cause of the First World War, I once read 
that— 
mankind let itself be swept into this maelstrom of madness and destruc- 
tion because the men in responsible positions * * * were afraid to appear 
afraid, * * * 

Let us have the courage to appear afraid for the survival of the 
race, sufficient to compel us to construct these institutions of effective 
world government that will make enforceable disarmament and 
healthy world economic development possible. 

I will end that with a quote from John Adams, who said: 


All great changes are irksome to the human mind. 


He was talking about the negotiations for the United States of 
America. I think the task on the agenda now which is irksome 
whether it is disarmament or charter revision, is a great change, an 
referring to your remarks this morning about the need of coordinat- 
ing, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee itself needs coordinat- 
ing. 

Take the talk about foolproof disarmament and take the recom- 
mendations of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Charter. 
aan ee a only foolproof disarmament in the world today is car- 


ried out by national governments upon their citizens as far as it can 
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be foolproof, and I think Dr. Price pointed out it isn’t, but it is the 
best we can get. 

Hlow can we get less at the world level without looking this horribie 
idea in the face and talking within the context of how can we get 
world federal government? 

Senator Humpurey. I surely want to thank you for your statement 
and for your observations. 

As you noted through these hearings, a number of people have sug- 
gested that there be some type of supranational control or mechanism 
over military forces. There seems to be quite a body of public opinion 
in this country relating to that. 

Miss Wynner. Not enough yet. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are a very persuasive lady. 

Miss Wynner. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnrey. And well informed, may I say. We are 
pleased to have had you with us. 

(The supplemental statement of Miss Wynner follows :) 


GENUINE WortLp DISARMAMENT REQUIRES WORLD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


(Statement of Edith Wynner, of New York, former New York Secretary of the 
Campaign for World Government (1937-42) ; former vice president of the 
World Movement for World Federal Government (1947-48); coauthor of 
Searchlight on Peace Plans; Choose Your Road to World Government, Dut- 
ton, 1944-1949; author of World Federal Government—Proposals for United 
Nations Charter Revision, published in Swedish in 1953 by Natur och Kultur, 
Stockholm, and in 1954 by Fedonat Press, Afton, N. Y.) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament, 
there are two ways of dealing with disarmament: The right way and the wrong 
way. Mankind has been experimenting with both ways for thousands of years. 
The right way has been successfully applied regionally in different parts of the 
world. The wrong way continues to be tried at the world level. 

The wrong way to tackle disarmament is to go at disarmament alone and 
directly. This was attempted by the two Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907, 
by the Naval Limitations and Disarmament Conferences between the First and 
Second World Wars and in the current discussion of the United Nations. 

However much weapons and the character of war may change and discussion 
vary in detail, disarmament talks usually follow a familiar pattern of failure. 
They become engrossed in military detail: large standing armies and small 
navies versus small standing armies and large navies; cruisers, battleships, sub- 
marines, military planes, cargo planes, and the military convertibility of passen- 
ger planes. There is also the question whether merely to trim the military and 
naval establishments or to strip them right down to the skin. Finally the whole 
problem of confidence crops up: How can one be sure that all are stripping at 
the same time? When this point is reached all delegates are weary, the con- 
ference dissolves or suspends and the only problem remaining is to fix the blame 
for failure—on some other nation or nations, naturally. I do not think that 
the development of nuclear warfare really adds anything new to the pattern of 
disarmament discussions other than a great increase in technical memoranda 
to befuddle the delegates. 

Many even consider disarmament as used now a misnomer since disarmament is 
not intended at all, merely an armament armistice, a limitation at present levels, 
or at best a slight reduction. But I shall speak of disarmament in its accepted 
sense of total abolition of all armament and military personnel, right down to 
internal police forces. 

Regionally we know that disarmament has succeeded but only because it 
was a natural byproduct of the creation of government over hitherto anarchisti- 
cally independent states. Where disarmament has been successful, not treaties 
and agreements were signed, but constitutions were drafted and ratified and 
legislative, executive, and judicial organs of government were established. 
Laws were made and administrative and enforcement personnel applied the 
laws to individual violators. Within such a scheme the enforcement of dis- 
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armament does not depend on mutual inspection, mutual terror, and, in case of 
suspected violation, mutual annihilation. 

At the world level, our continued reliance on the piecemeal approach to dis 
armament implies retention of the war system as the ultimate sanction. Thus 
retaliation through mass destruction continues to haunt mankind as an ever- 
present threat. In essence, except for the illusion of progress on disarmament, 
nothing would be changed. 

I plead for the comprehensive approach to disarmament as against the direct 
and piecemeal method now attempted. The comprehensive approach ties up 
with the question of United Nations Charter revision or with going beyond the 
United Nations Organization to explore through elected delegates to a world con- 
stitutional convention the possibilities of agreeing on a constitution for a fed- 
eralized world government.* 

1 believe this problem must be faced in fundamental terms. Do we really 
want disarmament? Are we really willing to take the decisions necessary to 
achieve genuine disarmament? Are we willing to solve the enormous economic 
problems that disarmament will involve? Are we willing to undertake the bold 
political pioneering in building a governed world that successful disarmament 
will require? 

If we consider the worldwide economic consequences of disarmament rather 
than its military details, we will more easily understand that the disarmament 
process cannot be tacked on to the present United Nations structure. World 
disarmament will be mankind’s greatest achievement politically, economically, 
scientifically, and administratively. Good will toward it is not enough. Talk 
about it is not enough. It must be decided on by representatives of the world’s 
people. It must be planned for in all its worldwide ramifications. It must be 
enforced impartially and safely with provision of adequate safeguards for human 
rights. 

Disarmament considered in this light will not be a simple matter of counting 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, bombers, submarines, battleships, and supervising 
their scrapping and the demobilization of soldiers. This would be but the final 
operation in the disarmament process. ; 

Long before this stage could be reached, the world treasury department (of 
the future) would have to estimate the effect of disarmament on each national 
economy. The world labor department would have to be ready with fievres on 
the short and long-term employment effect of disarmament and demobilization. 
The world development department would have to be ready with plans for 
world economic projects sufficient to occupy those who might face unemployment 
as a result of the universal abolition of the war system. World government 
would have to learn to what extent national economies are able, unaided, to 
absorb the economic effects of disarmament. And to the extent that national 
planning is insufficient, World government must be ready to provide supple 
mentary assistance. 

The enforcement of disarmament conceived in these terms will not need to 
rely in the last resort on the threat of mutual and instant annihilation. This 
kind of disarmament will be the primary responsibility of experts in employment, 
finance, statistics, industry, engineering, minerals, etc. These world policemen 
who will enforce disarmament will be highly trained scientists, engineers, ac- 
countants, and attorneys and not jet-riding dispensers of indiscriminate death 
and destruction as seems mostly envisioned at present. Would-be violators of 
world disarmament laws will be subject to indictment and trial in a system of 
world courts, empowered to judge individuals instead of entire nations as is 
now practiced within the United Nations. 

The type of enforcement sketched here is not based on empty theory.- It is 
adapted from various American policing practices used by our local, State and 
Federal governments to what would be safe policing in the world community. 
Few people seem to realize that the larger part of our country’s policing func- 
tions is not performed by uniformed personnel, but by professional experts who 
combine creative service for the community along with enforcement of our laws.’ 


‘For a fuller discussion of Charter revision, see statement of Edith Wynner on Review 
of the United Nations Charter in hearings before a subcommittee of the Conimittee on 
ee Relations, 'U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 12, April-May 1955, pp. 1873 

2For a detailed description of American policing practices, see Edith Wvynner: World 
Federal Government. Proposals for United Nations Charter Revision. Fedonat Prvss, 
Afton, N. Y., 1954, pp. 47-66. 
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This kind of disarmament will make possible a shift of our present 65 percent 
outlay on war preparations to help raise living standards the world over. Not, 
however, on the present nation-to-nation basis in hectic rivalry with the Soviet 
Union, but through World government’s development department which will 
allocate aid on the basis of need and no longer on the basis of strategic military 
considerations. In such a plan lies the real safety factor of disarmament for 
built into it is the continuing incentive to keep the peace by the creation of peace- 
ful conditions. 


Will the Russians agree to this kind of disarmament? I do not know. The 
question is: Will we accept such disarmament, based on a dynamic and com- 
prehensive scheme to end the international anarchy? ; 

At present, the Russians and we dance fitfully and erratically to each other’s 
tunes. Other nations, anxious and uncertain, traipse after us or after them 
or simply try to mark time. This chaotic, wasteful rivalry could be ended if 
we dared take this bold political initiative. It is in the tradition of our North 
American continent, pioneered by our American Indians in the great peace con- 
federacy of the Iroquois whose immutable law provided: “* * * The confeder- 
ate lords now uproot the tallest pine tree and into the cavity thereby made we 
cast all weapons of war. Into the depths of the earth, down into the deep under- 
earth currents of water flowing into unknown regions, we cast all weapons of 
strife. We bury them from sight forever and plant again the tree. Thus shall 
all great peace be established and hostilities shall no longer be known * * * but 
only peace to a united people.” 

Senator Humpnurey. Is Miss Mabel Vernon here? 

I must for a moment ask other witnesses for their cooperation. I 
understand that Miss Vernon has to leave quite promptly. 

Miss Vernon. 4: 45. 

Senator Humpurey. That doesn’t leave you much time. 

Miss Vernon. I don’t need much time. 

Senator Humpurey. Would any of the other witnesses object if I 
had Miss Vernon testify now, so she can leave in time and catch her 
ride? 

Miss Vernon. Thank you. I also thank the other witnesses. 

I haven’t any prepared statement, so I can be very brief. I will 
give you my name first. 

Senator Humpurey. Please do. 


STATEMENT OF MABEL VERNON, PEOPLES MANDATE COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Miss Vernon. My name is Mabel Vernon. I am the chairman of 
the Peoples Mandate Committee, Boston House, Washington, D. C. 

Perhaps I should explain our name. We started in 1935 as the 
Peoples Mandate to Governments to End War. We secured several 
million signatures to a petition, a mandate, to the governments. The 
name has been condensed, until it is now the Peoples Mandate Com- 
mittee. 


QUESTION OF NECESSITY OF POLITICAL SETTLEMENTS BEFORE DISARMAMENT 


May I, before I begin the statement that I have in mind to make, 
say a word or two about several things that have been mentioned here 
today. First regarding the necessity of securing political settlements 
before an agreement on disarmament can be reached. 

I brought with me, and would like to read it into the record, if I 
may, an article by Jules Moch, not the whole article, but an extract 
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from it, in which he points out, I think very conclusively, that if there 
had been even the outlines of a disarmament agreement at the time of 
the Geneva Conference—the second one, of Foreign Ministers—that 
the problem of the reunification of Germany would not have been 
unsolved, as it was then. 

If I may put this in now? 

Senator Humpurey. We will have the whole article published at 
this point in your testimony. 

Miss Vernon. I didn’t bring the entire article. 

Senator Humpurey. The statement you brought. 

(The statement referred to, from an article by Jules Moch on dis- 
armament in the Reporter magazine of December 15, 1955, is as 
follows :) 


* * * it can be said that there are crucial divergencies of interests, and 
diplomatic conflicts that cannot be solved while the armament race goes on but 
that can be brought close to a solution once the framework of a disarmament 
agreement is firmly established. 

The last Geneva Conference offers the best evidence on this very point. The 
four Foreign Ministers failed to solve the problems of German reunification. 
But such a failure can surprise only those who do not care to make the effort— 
the duty of any negotiator—to foresee and evaluate how the other side will 
react. Was it conceivable that without more substantial reassurances than those 
offered by the West, the Russians would accept a Germany at once reunified, 
rearmed, and integrated within an Atlantic Alliance which they consider—cer- 
tainly wrongly, but maybe sincerely—directed against themselves? 

If some progress had been made in the disarmament negotiations, the second 
Geneva Conference would not have ended in entirely predictable failure, 


THE TWO-PRONGED ATTACK 


The Soviets had accepted last May 10 that part of the proposal made by the 
French and British on April 19 which set definite and relatively low ceilings on 
the armed forces and conventional armaments of the five permanent members 
of the U. N. Security Council. The United States, Russia, and China—nations 
with more than a hundred million inhabitants each—were allotted a million 
to 1.5 million men, France and Great Britain 650,000 each. The proposal spec- 
ified “substantially lower” ceilings for all other nations. Further negotiation 
would assign this group of powers controlled ceilings corresponding more or less 
accurately to each nation’s requirements for internal security, with little or no 
strength left over for aggression. Thus, within the general frame of a disarma- 
ment treaty, limited German rearmament, subject to inspection, could not 
cause the Russians anxiety even if rearmament were accompanied by Germany’s 
reunification and its adherence to the western group. 

Here is a very clear example of a principle 1 have maintained for years. The 
solution at the diplomatic level of differences that have arisen as u result of 
the war should not be sought either in abstract generalities or in piecemeal ex- 
pediency but by setting up a framework for finding disarmament agreements. 
Peaceful settlements of international disputes must be accompanied by simulta- 
neous reduction of warmaking potential on both sides. Reduction of armameuts 
can pave the way to solving conflicts of international interest, and diplomatic 
solution of conflicts makes for further progress on the road to disarmament. 
To use the soldier’s language, we must attack on two fronts, simultaneously or 
alternately. * * * The chances of war can be diminished by tackling both the 
causes and the weapons of war. 

That is why I believe that it was a mistake at Geneva to give absolute priority 
to German reunification over disarmament. In fact, it was this mistake which 
made reunification impossible * * * 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Moch is a very well known, distinguished 
Frenchman, and a great citizen of the world. 

Miss Vernon. I think everyone who works in disarmament respects. 
him and admires him. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes; indeed. 
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CESSATION OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


Miss Vernon. The other thing I want to associate myself and our 
committee with, is in regard to cessation of nuclear tests. I think 
that many of us feel, aside from the psychological effect that these 
tests have, that the actual physical effects are to be taken into con- 
sideration. We are not satisfied or mollified by the assurances, rather 
bland they seem to me, given to us by the AEC. Herman Muller, 
the Nobel prize winning biologist, whose name was mentioned here 
has said the tests affect us, not the people of Japan and the Marshall 
Islands. Dr. Muller has said, if these tests continue, tens of thousands 
of dangerous mutations will come upon Americans in the next genera- 
tion. He doesn’t put it off very far. 

Certainly an authority like Dr. Muller is not to be lightly put 
aside. 

A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR DISARMAMENT 


Now, then, as to this statement which I would like to make. We 
have always pressed for the United States to make and to work for 
a comprehensive program of disarmament, in which every nation 
would reduce armaments to the level necessary to maintain domestic 
order. 

We have worked with the State Department for a good many years 
along that line and, of course, we were gratified and encouraged when 
Mr. Stassen was appointed as the Presidential Assistant on Disarma- 
ment, and his staff was created. But certainly we are not satisfied 
with what has been produced and has been offered by the United 
States in the London meetings of the United Nations Subcommittee on 
Disarmament. 

I would like here to put into the record the résumé of a speech that 
was made by a research analyst on Mr. Stassen’s staff, Mrs. Francis 
Gulick, at a meeting our committee held here rather recently. I 
would like to offer a résumé of her remarks on that day, because | 
have had experiences similar, Senator Humphrey, to the one you 
described. 

In my travels I find few know anything about aerial reconnais- 
sance, just as you pointed out, and few know anything at all about 
the proposals made by the United States in London. So may I put 
this résumé into the record? 

Senator Humpnrey. Please do. 

(The statement referred to, entitled “The London Disarmament 
Meetings,” is as follows: ) 

At the London meetings of the U. N. Subcommittee on Disarmament, the United 
States presented the fruits of the full scale review of disarmament policy con- 
ducted during the past year, involving all the responsible departments of the 
Government. The United States presented a number of working papers and 
memoranda which were developed in the course of the negotiations, but the 
substantive proposals included in the various working papers all had prior 


approval and the United States Government as a whole was responsibly involved 
in reaching and determining these decisions. 


UNITED STATES PROPOSALS 


The United States proposals were responsive to both of the major assignments 
included in the United Nations General Assembly resolution of December 16, 
1955, which charged the five subcommittee members to continue their endeavors 
to reach agreement on a comprehensive disarmament plan and to give priority ta 
early agreement on confidence building measures. 
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With regard to the latter, the United States offered two proposals, neither oi 
which was to be dependent on prior agreement on inspection, to facilitate the 
study and negotiation of a comprehensive and inspected agreement: (1) Demon- 
stration test areas—the United States and U. 8. 8. R. to establish reciprocally 
pilot strips of roughly 30,000 square miles, containing prescribed military and 
industrial installations, for the purpose of testing and refining inspection tech- 
niques ; (2) technical exchange missions—to be exchanged among the five subcom- 
mittee nations to study methods of control, inspection, and reporting. The 
United States also reatlirmed the fact that, in accord with the General Assembl) 
resolution, its most qualified scientists were continuing their search for a scien 
tific method to detect past nuclear production. 

In response to the major assignment, the United States proposed the following 
as the main substantive elements to be included in a first stage of a comprehensive 
and safeguarded disarmament plan: (1) Control and inspection. The United 
States outlined its concept of the necessary features of an inspection and control 
system which must be capable of providing against surprise attack and of verify- 
ing agreed levels of conventional armaments, armed forces, and military expendi- 
tures. Such a system would include ground control posts, aerial survey, mobile 
units, and an effective worldwide communications system. The United States at 
the same time stated that the system would be reciprocally extended, with the 
consent of the states concerned, to forces and facilities which the five powers have 
outside their own borders; (2) first stage armaments and manpower reduction 
During this first stage, the United States indicated its willingness to reciprocally 
reduce its own Armed Forces to 2.5 million men with corresponding reductions in 
conventional armaments and financial expenditures and even before major politi 
cal settlements were reached on outstanding issues and promised further redu 
tions thereafter: (3) advance notification of armed forces movement As part of 
a system of ground and aerial control, we proposed that all participating nations 
give advance notification of all projected movements of armed forces through 
international air, by water, or over foreign soil; (4) halt on nuclear production. 
Assuming satisfactory operation of air and ground inspection, the United States 
proposed a halt on nuclear production for explosive weapons purposes and that 
the nations concerned begin now and continue to make joint contributions from 
existing stockpiles to an international atomic energy agency for peaceful purposes, 
so as to reduce the size of existing stockpiles: (5) nuclear weapons tests. If a 
comprehensive inspection system were agreed to, the testing of nuclear weapons 
was to be limited and monitored in an agreed manner under international 
control, 

RESULTS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The conference did not result in the agreement for which the United States had 
earnestly hoped and patiently worked. Soviet disagreement remained over three 
important points: (1) Adequate and effective inspection, particularly aerial; 
(2) the need for major political settlements before moving below the United 
States suggested first-stage reductions to 2.5 million men and corresponding 
conventional armaments reductions; (3) placing a practical ceiling on worldwide 
nuclear weapons expansion. 

However, despite these continuing disagreements, there was forward advance 
and as indicating the potential for further negotiations, these advances are signifi- 
eant. (1) The U. 8. 8. R. accepted the idea of ground controls in place and oper- 
ating prior to manpower and armaments reduction. (2) They provided a broad 
definition of the objects of control which would be inspected. (3) The U.S. 5S. R. 
dropped its 10-year insistence on banning the bomb as a precondition to agree- 
ment. (4) During the course of the negotiations a four-power Western position 
was concluded which was substantially in accord with basic United States policy. 
The four-power declaration of May 4 explicitly included the major substantive 
elements of the new United States proposals outlined above. (5) The growing 
Soviet recognition of the fourth country problem—the emerging potential of 
countries other than the United States, United Kingdom, and U. 8S. 8. R., to pro- 
duce nuclear weapons—is a further result of the meeting which may importantly 
affect the course of future negotiations. This is an external problem common to 
both East and West rather than an issue which divides them, and as such intro- 
duces a new factor which may facilitate mutual agreement. (6) Negotiating 
flexibility. The actual working out of compromises, of moving to reconcile 
opposing concepts in the course of the negotiations themselves, was a significant 
aspect and provides hope for future meetings. (7) The clarification of under- 
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standing on several fronts marks forward advance. The negotiations were 
singularly devoid of name calling and vituperative exchanges. Although agree- 
ment was not reached, there was an honest exchange of views, during both the 
subcommitte meetings and the several private bilateral conferences between the 


United States and the U. 8. S. R. Each side now understands the other more 
clearly. 


(8) The growth of a more fully informed public opinion, certainly at least in 
the United States, provides additional strength and promise for future negotia- 
tions. Complicated as are the issues, profound and disturbing as are the facts of 
the nuclear age which necessarily circumscribe and to a large extent fix the 
borders of feasibility in inspection controls and armaments levels—the public 
reporting in United States information media was extensive and thorough and 
preponderantly accurate. Just as the responsible involvement of the whole 
United States executive branch in determining the decisions which constitute 
United States disarmament policy gave a profound strength and sincerity to the 
United States position in London—so the responsible involvement of United 
States public opinion in understanding the issues and in expressing its own deci- 
sions on them gives added momentum to the movement toward “a new climate of 
mutually peaceful confidence” essential if the world is to realize a just and lasting 


peace. 

Miss Vernon. May I tell you that at this same meeting of our com- 
mittee a very good description of the work of the subcommittee, over 
which you preside so efficiently, was given by your assistant, Betty 
Goetz. She did a very good job. 

Senator Humrnurey. We are sure she would. 


NEED FOR PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 


Miss Vernon. As I have studied the chart which was put out by 
your staff concerning the setup of the White House disarmament 
staff, I think I can understand why the proposals offered in London 
were so ultracautious. 

When you see the intricacies of this setup, with so many who have 
to approve, I marvel that they got approval for anything for Mr. 
Stassen to present in London. It strikes us this way: That what 
is needed here is leadership. A columnist whom I read a little while 
ago said that what was needed was for the President to crack a few 
heads together. I would say the President is the only one who could 
give the required leadership. 

This brings us to the force of public opinion. As I read Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s statements in his press conferences, it isn’t his desire to lead 
so much as it is to follow. Am I right about this, do you think? 

Senator Humpnurey. You are the witness. You go right ahead. 

Miss Vernon. He seems to desire to follow public opinion. But 
there is another angle to it, too. The President could do so much to 
create, to generate public opinion, just as I think you and your com- 
mittee have done. 

I remember you said in the Cambridge hearings that you didn’t 
want re but information. But certainly all of us who 
are working in the disarmament field feel great appreciation of what 
you and your committee have done to stimulate interest in the whole 
disarmament question. 

Don’t think that we haven’t been working hard at it. But in so 
many ways help is needed and your committee has given that help, and 
for this we are very grateful. We want to see you go on. I hope 
that after the meeting in Minnesota next week there will be other 
hearings to stir up other parts of the country. Certainly, the one 
in Cambridge was a valuable contribution. 
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NEED FOR CONTINUING PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Now, may I make a request of this committee? I understand that 
the committee, when it makes its report, has the opportunity to offer 
recommendations. Could the recommendation be made that in some 
way the work go on of informing public opinion concerning the whole 
disarmament situation ? 

I don’t know how it would be done. Perhaps you and your com- 
mittee can see how it would be possible. It needs to be done. 

What was Mr. Stassen saying yesterday about 1 year? As I 
understood him, he said that it looked to him like this next year, 
particularly to get in ahead of any new spectacular missile develop- 
ment, would be the best chance we would have to reach a disarmament 
agreement that would last. Certainly we all feel the urgency of 
immediate work and of work going far beyond what we are doing 
now. 

I think that is all, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Miss Vernon, I want to thank you very much. 
You are a very able and lucid and persuasive witness. 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


May I just say in reference to the London proposals, I don’t want 
to take too a credit for our committee, but I am of the opinion 
that some of the suggestions made by our Government at London, 
modest as they were—and as you have appropriately said, conserva- 
tive as they were—were namthiy the result of some of the hearings 
we have held. 

I think it can be fairly well stated that at the beginning of this 
year our Government was somewhat undecided as to what type of 
disarmament policy it should have. I was unable to ascertain what 
the disarmament policy was. I had not talked about this before, 
because I realized, with the change in the world situation, the develop- 
ment of the H-bomb, that many things had to be rethought or 
reworked. I have always been of the opinion that the day Mr. Dulles 
testified before our committee—— 

Miss Vernon. Yes; I was there. 

Senator Humpurey (continuing). was a rather important day in 
terms of disarmament policy. 

You may recall that the prepared testimony was very short, but 
the duration of the inquiry was rather long. It was the same day that 
Mr. Eisenhower announced he was going to be available for reelection, 
and therefore I must confess that we didn’t get many headlines on 
what Mr. Dulles had to say that day. It wasn’t exactly the top news 
topic of the week. 

However, at that meeting we did explore, for example, the possi- 
bilities of proceeding with disarmament programs, even without po- 
litical settlements on all problems. We proceeded to other factors 
and other considerations, which I think had some impact upon some 
of the thinking of responsible officials in this Government. 

That is what we are continuing todo. We are not under any illu- 
sions whatsoever that we have any panaceas. We feel, as the Boston 
hearing so fully exemplified, if you get people talking out loud about 
this, people like yourself, who have put years of work into it 

Miss Vernon. A great many. 
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Senator Humpurey (continuing).— 

Along with the technicians and the scientists and the political scien- 
tists and economists that out of this we will get some ideas, and some- 
thing worth fighting for and working for. That is the purpose of ; 
the hearing. 

Miss Vernon. May I quote yourself to “7 a 

Senator Humpurey. Please go ahead. I don’t know what I said 
at that time. 

Miss Vernon. In describing the purpose of the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, you said : 





We hope to bring to light new ideas from interested citizens for dealing with 
this old and perplexing problem, to root the policies of our Government where 
the roots belong, in the understanding and the inspiration of the American 


people. 
Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 
Miss Vernon. We are very grateful to you, Senator Humphrey. 
Senator Humeurey. The next witness is Samuel Marble. 


Mr. Marble? 
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STATEMENT OF SAMUEL D. MARBLE, AMERICAN FRIENDS 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Mr. Marsie. Mr. Chairman, you have a little more than 10 minutes 
to hear a little more than 10 witnesses. 

Senator Humprnrey. I will have to stay a little longer. The wit- 
nesses have come a long way. 

Mr. Marsie. Let me present this statement on behalf of the five 
groups of American Friends, and I just would like to call your atten- 
tion particularly to some suggestions this contains, for further study 
and inquiry that may be m: .de by your committee. 

With that, I will be glad to yield my time. 

Senator Humpurey. I see you have made two proposals here. 1 
think I have a copy of your statement here. I shall take this with 
me and see that it is brought to the attention of our colleagues. 

Mr. Marble, you are very cooperative, and you know ‘of my high 
regard for your fine organization. 

Thank you very much. 

(Statement of Samuel D. Marble, sponsored by the American 
Friends Service C ommittee, Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, the Peace and Social Order Committee of the Friends General 
Conference, the Board on Peace and Social Concerns of the Five Years 
Meeting of Friends, the American Section of the Friends World 
Committee :) 
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The Society of Friends has a commitment to peace that rests on religious 
grounds. The society has always sought an end to warfare, and believes that 
the relationship between men and nations should be based on consent and cooper- 
ation rather than on force and fear. Friends welcome any practical step that 
may be taken now to reduce tension and eliminate armament. We would like 
to stress several points which are related to disarmament, and which we feel 
are particularly important at this time. 

First, we believe that some of the problems of international inspection and 
control would be eased if it were part of a comprehensive and far-reaching dis- 
armament program. We should like to see our Government declare to the world 
that it is prepared to work toward specific but highly ambitious goals of arms 


and force reduction, even if such goals have to be dependent on. prior conditions 
being fulfilled. 
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Second, we hope the United States Government would agree to some early, 
even if limited, disarmament steps on confidence-building measures. We hope 
that such steps might be taken before aerial inspection begins, and have in mind 
agreement on the cessation of nuclear test explosions. The regulation of these 
explosions forms part of the Anglo-French proposed timetable for disarmament, 
and the Soviet Union has on several occasions proposed their immediate prohi- 
bition. The Pope, in his Christmas message, singled out this step for action in 
advance of agreement on other matters. The Japanese Diet has by unanimous 
action requested the suspension of tests; citizens in a trusteeship area involved 
have appealed to the United Nations for the discontinuation of these tests. 
India and other Asian nations have recorded similar sentiments. 

It is our understanding that an agreement to discontinue atomic tests could 
meet the one basic condition this country has always made preliminary to any 
disarmament agreement; namely, any violation of an agreement to suspend 
thermonuclear tests would be subject to detection, and smaller tests could be 
‘-ontrolled by an international inspection agency. 

Our primary concern, however, is with the moral position of the United States 
m this matter. The determination of this country to continue these tests con- 
trary to the morality and conscience of so much of the rest of the human race 
does damage to the world community and to the moral leadership we should 
prefer to have our country display. 

Third, we would like an early reduction in military expenditures by interna- 
tional agreement, even if only a token amount. An agreement to cut military 
budgets would help the Western allies to test the sincerity of Soviet intentions 
in announcing progressive cuts in the levels of Russian forces and would provide 
an evidence of Western sincerity. We doubt whether budget cuts are more dif- 
ficult to supervise on an international basis than other methods of disarmament. 

Fourth, we understand that a serious obstacle to comprehensive disarmament 
is the inability to detect concealed stockpiles of nuclear and biological mate- 
rials. We hope the United States Government will continue to explore this 
as a matter of extreme urgency, but this is primarily an international and not a 
national problem. We suggest that the United States delegation to the next 
United Nations General Assembly should propose that in order to study this 
question an international committee of scientists be set up or an international 
scientific conference be held under U. N. auspices. 

In addition to the foregoing we should like to suggest several actions this 
committee might take to further an understanding of disarmament. These sug- 
gestions are based on the assumption there is in both the East and West a desire 
to disarm, and that anything this committee might do to reveal practical steps 
toward this end, or to assist both statesmen and citizens to understand the 
implications of the disarmament process, will light the way. 

First, we should like to see some inquiry made of the Eisenhower open skies 
inspection program which has appeared to be the sine qua non of the United 
States position. The Soviet objection to aerial inspection rests on a fear that 
the information will be fed back to national military establishments and be 
used in the future for the targeting of missiles and long-distance bombers. 
Having espoused this inspection technique the United States might be ingenious 
enough to further fashion it so as to make it defensive in character. Could 
this be done by making clear there is a desire to disarm if certain conditions 
can be met? Or could the United States propose some device for assuring that 
the aerial photographs would be interpreted within the borders and would sub- 
sequently never be removed from the country in which they were taken? Or, is 
it possible that the taking and possession of the photographs could be made a 
function of the United Nations? If open skies inspection could be conducted 
in such a way as to be separated from potential offensive purposes a major 
roadblock in the negotiations might be surmounted, and at the same time enhance 
this proposal’s acceptability to Americans as well. 

Secondly, this committee can give us a glimpse of how a postdisarmament world 
would look. To do this it would be helpful to know the consequences of major 
force reductions by the United States, as well as Russia and China, below the 
2.5 million level. When Mr. Dulles was queried recently on the Soviet arms 
reduction he is reported to have said that disarmament is like a fat man and 
a thin man agreeing to go on a diet. The fat man becomes stronger; the thin 
man dies. In this analogy Russia presumably is the fat man who is improved 
by disarmament, while the same. prescription would be fatal to the United 
States. Perhaps this is true, or at least partially true. However, if this is the 
price tag on a disarmament program we should be glad to face the facts with 
frankness. 
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Your committee and the Joint Committee on the Economic Report are already 
at work making a study on some of the economic problems to be faced in con- 4 
verting to a nonmilitary economy. We welcome this and we wonder if it might if 
not be pertinent also to make inquiry as to implications of disarmament for 
diplomacy and statecraft. Our foreign policy has been to negotiate from 
strength and as a nation we have been completely committed to it for so long 
a time that it does not readily appear what an alternative foreign policy would 
be. What are the workways and resources of a nation when military force has 
been neutralized? Perhaps we as citizens are as much in need of understanding 
how we can adjust our diplomatic potential to a disarmed world, as our labor 
and industrial potential. Quite possibly there is more hidden fear as to the 
impact of disarmament on politics than there is uncertainty as to its effect on 
business. 

Finally, we would commend to your consideration the additional study of 
the techniques of disarmament negotiations. The history of international 
efforts toward arms control, from 1918 to the present, prepared by your commiitee 
is ample testimony of the inadequacy and relative failure of these efforts to 
achieve a real program of world disarmament over a span of almost 30 years. 
Perhaps an explanation for this may be found in a discovery that disarmament 
talks have generally been a projection of armament consideration. Another ex- 
planation might reveal that there is some fundamental element missing from 
these negotiations—something that has been lacking in our discussions with the 
East during these past 10 years. Perhaps, the East and West need some third 
point of view to create a synthesis. Perhaps your committee can help us find it. 

Over the same period of 30 years Americans have widely expanded their store 
of knowledge of effective negotiation techniques drawn from their own domestic 
experience. Perhaps an application of some of these principles to problems of 
world conflict would yield large results for all mankind. 


Senator Humpurey. Is Mrs. Warren Hastings here ? 
Mrs. Hastrnes. Senator Humphrey. 
Senator Humpurey. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. J. WARREN HASTINGS, REPRESENTING THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, UNITED MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mrs. Hastrnes. I feel a great deal like that gentleman. I feel we 
should take very little time, and I shall say just a word or two, and 
then you have the testimony. 

Senator Humpurey. Go right ahead. I noticed you have been 
waiting a long time. You are a very patient lady, and I want to 
cooperate as best I can. 

Mrs. Hastrnes. I am Mrs. Hastings from the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. I am a member of their general board, which 
Mr. Maxwell represented a while ago, and just came from a board 
meeting in Toledo, Ohio, this morning. I am also past president of 
the United Churchwomen of the District of Columbia. 

I represent here today the department of social welfare of the 
United Christian Missionary Society, Disciples of Christ. 

I will not give this testimony except to say that we are most appre- 
ciative of what your committee has been doing, and the opportunity 
for people to testify who have a conscience, as far as their Christian 
convictions through the years are concerned on this. 

I do quote here just a couple of statements from resolutions from 
our conventions, which I will skip over. I would like to bring to your 
attention one thing, if I may, down on page 3. 

After suggesting the fact that we are encouraged that our Govern- 
ment—and i do want to mention this—is allowing the military men 
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to go to the Soviet Russia to kind of work out some understanding, 
and we are appreciative of that, we feel that is so essential. 


“BALANCE OF TERROR” QUESTIONED 


The last thing I want to say is that we feel—this is on the last part 
of the page—the other matter that concerns us is the apparent disposi- 
tion of some to accept with relief a temporary peace through a “bal- 
ance of terror.” We find little comfort in the proposition that one 
nation will not attack for fear of retaliation. 

We agree with the statement of the World Council of Churches 
at the Evanston conference in 1954, which said: 

“It is vain to think that the hydrogen bomb or its development has 
guaranteed peace because men will be afraid to go to war, nor can 
fear provide an effective restraint against the tempt: ition to use such 
a decisive weapon either in hope of total victory or in the desperation 
of total defeat.” 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE WITH DISARMAMENT SAVINGS 


Then, the last thing at the bottom of the page, I would like to sug- 
gest, if we could come to the place where governments would be w illing 
to face disarmament, might be done and maybe if they had some ideas 
of what might be done with the disarmament money it might encour- 
age them to ) look more specifically at the situation, and we are suggest- 
ing the possible uses in two ways: 

One is economic dev velopment in the less-developed areas of the 
world, and the second is illustrated by the benefits this money could 
bring to one-fourth of our own population who still exist on incomes 
of less than $2,000 per year per family. 

Even though we look favorably upon the President’s proposal to use 
disarmament. savings for world economic development, we would 
like to make clear it is our conviction United States foreign eco- 
nomic aid should not be dependent upon such savings. We favor a 
strong foreign economic aid program on its own mer its. 

The extension of such a program should not wait upon disarmament. 
But it is possible that disarmament savings could be earmarked for 
technical assistance and economic development as agreements are 
reached ? 

It might be both a further control and indication of sincerity if 
nations involved in an international inspection system would agree 
to make contributions through the United Nations which might amount 
to a specified percentage of the amounts they claim will be saved by 
reductions in armament expenditures. 

Our hope is that disarmament savings will not simply evaporate. 
We think that some system of control in earmarking of disarmament 
savings might make this particular benefit of arms reduction more 
scale 

Senator Humpurey. That proposal, as you know, has as one of its 
antecedents the McMahon proposal in the Senate some years ago. 
The former Prime Minister of France, Pressing Faure, a year or so 
ago made a similar suggestion, and one of the Soviet, repr esentatives 
in a speech at the United Nations has made this kind of a suggestion. 
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It seems to me this is a place where our Government could try to 
crystallize these suggestions which were first made by us, and then to 
formulate this into public policy for United Nations consideration. 

Mrs. Hastines. It does bring out into the open this possibility of a 
percent which, as I say, will not let it evaporate. 

We do appreciate and will follow with much interest the future hear- 
ings you hold, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. This morning, as I was reading 
the Washington Post, I noticed an article about the school 2 of my 

children attend, 1 now, and 1 to start next year, Kensington Junior 
High School, a wonderful school. We are very pleased with it, but 
we find now that we may have to go on short shifts, split shifts, and 
overcrowding. There isn’t enough money, apparently, to get a good 
school. 

[ have a first-class burn on about the inability of the American 
citizenry to provide schools for its young people, particularly when 
[ have four of them in our household. 

Mrs. Hastines. Agreed. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am about ready to declare some kind of non- 
violent war upon all those who limit funds for schools when I think of 
what can be done, in education particularly, with just the most modest 
reductions, if we could ever get agreement. 

Mrs. Hastrnes. And there are millions of church folks in back of 
you. 

Senator Humrnrey. I really believe there are a lot of people in this 
country who are just itching and aching to have somebody speak out 
and lead these fights. 

Mrs. Hastines. That is right, Senator. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Hastings, in full, is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. J. Warren Hastings. I am the wife of the 
minister of the National City Christian Church of Washington, D. C., the national 
church of the Disciples of Christ. I also am a member of the general board of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ and immediate past president of 
the United Church Women of the District of Columbia. 

I appear here today representing the department of social welfare, the United 
Christian Missionary Society, Disciples of Christ, 222 South Downey Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. The United Christian Missionary Society is a board of edu- 
cation and missions organized as a service agency by the Disciples of Christ 
Churches. There are 8,000 congregations and 1,900,000 church members listed 
in the 1955 Year Book of the Disciples of Christ. 

Through the years the people of our churches, like people everywhere, have 
worked and prayed for a system of disarmament. International control and 
limitation of arms in our time becomes an essential ingredient for survival. War 
at any time has been a frightful burden upon the conscience of those of us who 
call ourselves Christian. In the atomic age, our international convention said 


in 1954, we are suddenly brought “face to face with the ultimate nature of all 
war.” 


In this resolution we recognized the grave danger of anything less than control 
of armaments by saying: “The survival of a nation in an atomic war seems to be 
based in the minds of military and political leaders upon the necessity of instant 
and all-out atomic attack in the event of war or the $rave likelihood of it. 

“All thought of even approximate justice or decency is eliminated under such 
a savage program of reprisal and annihilation so that the most that one can 
say of participation in such a war is that it might not be completely suicidal.” 

In days like these we are encouraged and made more hopeful by the concen- 
trated attention of our governmental leaders to the problems of disarmament. 
We particularly want to commend this committee under the leadership of Senator 
Humphrey for embarking on such a painstaking exploration of this crucial 
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problem. Such a searching analysis of arms and the world in which we live 
cannot help but provide valuable information and insight that can be the basis 
for our disarmament policy. The holding of these hearings in ‘many areas of 
the country is in itself a laudable enterprise which should help Americans to feel 
a sense of participation in establishing a workable system of disarmament. 

At the same time we would like to register our approval of the efforts of Mr. 
Harold Stassen, Special Assistant to the President for Disarmament. While we 
recognize the continuing efforts of our Government since the end of World 
War II, we think the naming of a Cabinet rank official more dramatically sym- 
bolizes to the world our dedication to the disarmament cause. Furthermore, it 
seems to us that a matter so important as our survival should benefit from the 
full-time direction of a Cabinet rank official. 

Noteworthy, it seems to us, is the President’s open-sky proposal. We think 
this aerial inspection plan is a step in the right direction. While it is not a 
disarmament plan it seems to us like a necessary prelude to any serious disarma- 
ment proposal. 

We record these sentiments of approval in line with our international conven- 
tion resolution in 1952 which commended the efforts of “our Government through 
the United Nations to secure effective multilateral reduction of armaments with 
adequate inspection under international auspices to insure compliance with 
agreements.” 

At this time we further urged the Government “‘to continue to press for multi- 
lateral reduction of armaments * * * and to explore carefully every proposal 
made to insure that no sincere overture be rejected because of lack of interna- 
tional confidence.” 

On many aspects of disarmament we can claim no expertness as to details. 
But we do have the conviction that international confidence, an essential basis 
for successful negotiations, can only be achieved by continuous exchange of 
views with other governments, particularly the Soviet Union. Suspicions which 
divide us can more easily be removed by face-to-face discussion between officials 
and peoples of the various countries. Events of recent months encourage us to 
support the proposition that misunderstanding can be ameliorated by such ex- 
changes. We are heartened by the willingness of our Government to permit 
United States military leaders to accept an invitation to visit the Soviet Union. 
We should continue to seize every opportunity, thus making our intentions 
unmistakably clear to the world. 

One other matter of concern to us is the apparent disposition of some to accept 
with relief a temporary peace through a balance of terror. We find little com- 
fort in the proposition that one nation will not attack another for fear of re- 
taliation. We agree with the statement of the World Council of Churches at 
the Evanston conference in 1954, which said: 

“It is vain to think that the hydrogen bomb or its development has guaranteed 
peace because men will be afraid to go to war, nor can fear provide an effective 
restraint against the temptation to use such a decisive weapon either in hope 
of total victory or in the desperation of total defeat.” 

Because we have little faith that fear in the long run will deter nations from 
atomic war, we strongly support a continuing and patient exchange of views 
with other nations looking toward a system of international control of arma- 
ments. We are aware of the frustrations encountered by our statesmen in these 
postwar years. Nevertheless, we hope that difficulties and disappointments will 
not lead them to accept the deceptive thesis that fear of retaliation will prevent 
attack. 

In regard to a system of international control we hope that a beginning will be 
made even though it is not foolproof. We agree with the following sentiment 
of the National Council of Churches expressed in a recent letter to the United 
States delegation to the 10th General Assembly to the United Nations: “We are 
aware that although any system of regulations of arms may involve some risks 
of evasion, the continuance of the arms race involves the greatest risk of all— 
total disaster.” 

We have been speaking of survival as the chief benefit of disarmament in a 
world of terrifying weapons of destruction. Indeed it is. But we would like to 
look beyond this to a time when the billions for defense and war may be chan- 
neled into the building of a better life for all. We are particularly interested in 
two possible uses for these funds: One is economic development in the less de- 
veloped areas of the world. The second is illustrated by the benefits this money 
could bring to the one-fourth of our own population who still exist on incomes of 
less than $2,000 per year per family. There are, of course, many other domestic 
needs to which disarmament savings could be directed. 
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Even though we look favorably upon the President’s proposal to use disarma- 
ment savings for world economic development we would like to make clear that 
it is our conviction that United States foreign economic aid should not be de- 
pendent upon such savings. We favor a strong foreign economic aid program 
on its own merits. The extension of such a program should not wait upon dis- 
armament. 

Is it possible that disarmament savings could be earmarked for technical as- 
sistance and economic development as agreements are reached? It might be both 
a further control and indication of sincerity if nations involved in an interna- 
tional inspection system would agree to make contributions through the United 
Nations which might amount to a specified percentage of the amounts they claim 
will be saved by reductions in armament expenditures. Our hope is that dis- 
armament savings will not simply evaporate. We think that some system of 
control and earmarking of disarmament savings might make this particular bene- 
fit of arms reduction more specific. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your attention to copies of 
the two international convention resolutions attached to this testimony and to 
which I have referred. I also would like to express our appreciation for this 
opportunity to testify and to assure you that such efforts as these hearings and 
those of the Stassen office are appreciated. We will follow with great interest 
the progress of this committee as it works toward disarmament as an essential 
step to world peace. 


(Following are the resolutions referred to by Mrs. Hastings:) 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION BUSINESS RESOLUTIONS 
RESOLUTION NO. 61, ON ATOMIC WELFARE 


Year Book 1954 (p. 89) 


Whereas the development of the hydrogen bomb and the possibility of the 
“cobalt bomb” with their staggering possibilities for indiscriminate destruction of 
human life have suddently brought us face to face with the ultimate nature of 
all war; and 

Whereas the survival of a nation in an atomie war seems to be based in the 
minds of military and political leaders upon the necessity of instant and all-out 
atomic attack in the event of war or the grave likelihood of it; and 

Whereas all thought of even approximate justice or decency is eliminated under 
such a savage program of reprisal and annihilation so that the most that one can 
say of participation in such a war is that it might not be completely suicidal: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, by this International Convention of the Disciples of Christ in Assem- 
bly at Miami, Fla., October 25 to 31, 1954, that: 

1. To accept our responsibility as Christians is to look for a new orientation 
in the use of atomic power. 

2. While we recognize atomic weapons as different largely in degree of de- 
structiveness from conventional types of armament yet we feel that the possi- 
bility of the use of atomic weapons symbolizes our whole world predicament. 
Therefore we choose this point to attack the whole problem of disarmament and 
along with many other groups in our world seek to outlaw the production and use 
of atomic weapons. 

3. We call upon the governments of the world, especially those of the United 
States and Russia, to rethink once again and to publish immediately their own 
proposals for the limitation, control, and eventual destruction of all atomic bombs, 

4. We support President Eisenhower’s proposal for the creation of a United 


Nations international atomic energy agency to encourage and facilitate peacetime 
use of atomic materials. 

5. We communicate with the members of our Christian churches in other lands 
to make clear that we do not support the idea of an atom arms race and that we 
ask their help and guidance in discovering and employing effective ways to 
express our lack of sympathy with it. 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
THE UNITED CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The committee on recommendations recommends the approval of resolution No. 


61 as shown on page 315 of the 1954 Miami Assembly program book, with the 
following amendment : 
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“That item 5 be made item 6 and that a new item 5 be inserted to read, ‘We 
commend our State Department in its effort to bring about limitation of all 
weapons, including atomic weapons.’ ” 


Action: Voted approval of Resolution No. 61 as amended, by the convention 
assembly. 
RESOLUTION NO. 53, ON DISARMAMENT 


Year Book 1952 (p. 72) 


Whereas the major powers of the world are now engaged in an armament 
race which if unchecked threatens to lead to war; and 

Whereas events since the end of World War II tend to show that interna- 
tional disorders arise not from external military aggression but from revolu- 
tionary movements within nations and among peoples, often aided and abetted 
by aggressive powers, against which military action is relatively ineffective with- 
out resort to armed intervention, plunging the world into destructive war; and 

Whereas it is our conviction that the continuance of this armament race will 
not only bankrupt the economy of the participating nations, reduce the living 
standards of peoples and thus encourage the very disorders they are designed 
to prevent: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend the effort of our Government through the United 
Nations to secure effective multilateral reduction of armaments with adequate 
inspection under international auspices to insure compliance with agreements; 
and 

That we urge our Government to continue to press for multilateral reduction 
of armaments with adequate inspection under international auspices and to ex- 
plore carefully every proposal made to insure that no sincere overture be rejected 
because of lack of international confidence. 


(Signed) THE UNITED CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SocIEry. 
The committee on recommendations recommends the approval of resolution 
No. 53 as submitted. 
Action—Voted approval by the convention assembly of resolution No. 53 as 
recommended. 
Senator Humpurey. Judge Cockrell, we are glad to have you 
with us. 


STATEMENT OF EWING COCKRELL, SPECIAL COMMISSIONER, 
MISSOURI SUPREME COURT, PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES FED- 
ERATION OF JUSTICE 


Judge Cocxreti. Senator, I bring you some rather strange records 
this afternoon. One is a set of declarations by President Eisenhower 
and his supporters for complete disarmament and U. N. police force. 
In this preliminary statement there that you have on the first page, 
there are photostats of his declarations, complete disarmament made 
in 1947 and then the police force in 1950. 

In addition to those statements, there have been statements for 
that same combination of disarmament and force made by the 4 
preceding Presidents, 4 presidential nominees, United States Sen- 
ate in the @gnnally resolution, the House of Representatives in the 
Sara resolution and the Chief Justice of the United States, Earl 

Varren. 

Senator Humpurey. And General MacArthur. 

Judge Cockrett. And even General MacArthur. Senate Leader 
Taft, Vandenberg, a whole galaxy more. In addition to those, I will 
just name them now, are the Soviet Union from 1928 to 1932 and 1954. 
Marshal Stalin himself, Prime Ministers Attlee, Churchill, and Eden. 
President Auriol of France. In addition to those there were two 
proposals made in the U. N. that have never been reported that I know 
of to the press, one is under the heading marked “findings” there. 
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Even though we look favorably upon the President’s proposal to use disarma- 
ment savings for world economic development we would like to make clear that 
it is our conviction that United States foreign economic aid should not be de- 
pendent upon such savings. We favor a strong foreign economic aid program 
on its own merits. The extension of such a program should not wait upon dis- 
armament. 

Is it possible that disarmament savings could be earmarked for technical as- 
sistance and economic development as agreements are reached? It might be both 
a further control and indication of sincerity if nations involved in an interna- 
tional inspection system would agree to make contributions through the United 
Nations which might amount to a specified percentage of the amounts they claim 
will be saved by reductions in armament expenditures. Our hope is that dis- 
armament savings will not simply evaporate. We think that some system of 
control and earmarking of disarmament savings might make this particular bene- 
fit of arms reduction more specific. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your attention to copies of 
the two international convention resolutions attached to this testimony and to 
which I have referred. I also would like to express our appreciation for this 
opportunity to testify and to assure you that such efforts as these hearings and 
those of the Stassen office are appreciated. We will follow with great interest 
the progress of this committee as it works toward disarmament as an essential 
step to world peace. 


(Following are the resolutions referred to by Mrs. Hastings:) 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION BUSINESS RESOLUTIONS 
RESOLUTION NO. 61, ON ATOMIC WELFARE 
Year Book 1954 (p. 89) 


Whereas the development of the hydrogen bomb and the possibility of the 
“cobalt bomb” with their staggering possibilities for indiscriminate destruction of 
human life have suddently brought us face to face with the ultimate nature of 
all war; and 

Whereas the survival of a nation in an atomic war seems to be based in the 
minds of military and political leaders upon the necessity of instant and all-out 
atomic attack in the event of war or the grave likelihood of it; and 

Whereas all thought of even approximate justice or decency is eliminated under 
such a Savage program of reprisal and annihilation so that the most that one can 
say of participation in such a war is that it might not be completely suicidal: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, by this International Convention of the Disciples of Christ in Assem- 
bly at Miami, Fla., October 25 to 31, 1954, that: 

1. To accept our responsibility as Christians is to look for a new orientation 
in the use of atomic power. 

2. While we recognize atomic weapons as different largely in degree of de- 
structiveness from conventional types of armament yet we feel that the possi- 
bility of the use of atomic weapons symbolizes our whole world predicament. 
Therefore we choose this point to attack the whole problem of disarmament and 
along with many other groups in our world seek to outlaw the production and use 
of atomic weapons. 

3. We call upon the governments of the world, especially those of the United 
States and Russia, to rethink once again and to publish immediately their own 
proposals for the limitation, control, and eventual destruction of all atomic bombs. 

4. We support President Eisenhower’s proposal for the creation of a United 


Nations international atomic energy agency to encourage and facilitate peacetime 
use of atomic materials. 

5. We communicate with the members of our Christian churches in other lands 
to make clear that we do not support the idea of an atom arms race and that we 
ask their help and guidance in discovering and employing effective ways to 
express our lack of sympathy with it. 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
THE UNITED CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The committee on recommendations recommends the approval of resolution No. 


61 as shown on page 315 of the 1954 Miami Assembly program book, with the 
following amendment : 
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“That item 5 be made item 6 and that a new item 5 be inserted to read, ‘We 
commend our State Department in its effort to bring about limitation of all 
weapons, including atomic weapons.’ ” 


Action: Voted approval of Resolution No. 61 as amended, by the convention 
assembly. 


RESOLUTION NO. 53, ON DISARMAMENT 


Year Book 1952 (p. 72) 


Whereas the major powers of the world are now engaged in an armament 
race which if unchecked threatens to lead to war; and 

Whereas events since the end of World War II tend to show that interna- 
tional disorders arise not from external military aggression but from revolu- 
tionary movements within nations and among peoples, often aided and abetted 
by aggressive powers, against which military action is relatively ineffective with- 
out resort to armed intervention, plunging the world into destructive war; and 

Whereas it is our conviction that the continuance of this armament race will 
not only bankrupt the economy of the participating nations, reduce the living 


standards of peoples and thus encourage the very disorders they are designed 
to prevent : Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we commend the effort of our Government through the United 
Nations to secure effective multilateral reduction of armaments with adequate 
inspection under international auspices to insure compliance with agreements; 
and 


That we urge our Government to continue to press for multilateral reduction 
of armaments with adequate inspection under international auspices and to ex- 
plore carefully every proposal made to insure that no sincere overture be rejected 
because of lack of international confidence. 


(Signed) THe UNITED CHRISTIAN Missionary Socrery. 


The committee on recommendations recommends the approval of resolution 
No. 53 as submitted. 

Action—Voted approval by the convention assembly of resolution No. 53 as 
recommended. 


Senator Humpurey. Judge Cockrell, we are glad to have you 
with us. 


STATEMENT OF EWING COCKRELL, SPECIAL COMMISSIONER, 


MISSOURI SUPREME COURT, PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES FED- 
ERATION OF JUSTICE 


Judge Cocxretit. Senator, I bring you some rather strange records 
this afternoon. One is a set of declarations by President Eisenhower 
and his supporters for complete disarmament and U. N. police force. 
In this preliminary statement there that you have on the first page, 
there are photostats of his declarations, complete disarmament made 
in 1947 and then the police force in 1950. 

In addition to those statements, there have been statements for 
that same combination of disarmament and force made by the 4 
preceding Presidents, 4 presidential nominees, United States Sen- 
ate in the Connally resolution, the House of Representatives in the 
re resolution and the Chief Justice of the United States, Earl 

arren. 

Senator Humpurey. And General MacArthur. 

Judge Cocxrett. And even General MacArthur. Senate Leader 
Taft, Vandenberg, a whole galaxy more. In addition to those, I will 
just name them now, are the Soviet Union from 1928 to 1932 and 1954. 

arshal Stalin himself, Prime Ministers Attlee, Churchill, and Eden. 
President Auriol of France. In addition to those there were two 
proposals made in the U. N. that have never been reported that I know 
of to the press, one is under the heading marked “findings” there. 
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The first one for complete disarmament made by Malik on May 17, 
1954. All these other proposals and declarations of which I spoke 
were made outside of the U. N. not in the U. N. This was made by 
Malik in the U. N. and it is for complete disarmament including also 
Communist China. The whole shooting match was included in that 
proposal. 

Following him on May 21, Minister of State Lloyd made the first 
and only proposal that 1 know ever to have been made in the U. N. 
from its beginning for a police force. That advocacy did carry out 
the President’s proposal for a police force and everything else. 

The other set of records which you have there are those made— 
well I will take them up. I am not giving you anything in this except 
a résumé of what you have headed there “Records of President Eisen- 
hower and World Peace” in the sheet there. 

That contains 24 statements, proposals or declarations by the Presi- 


dent or his officials which either oppose, block, or delay disarmament 
and force. 


CHARGES NO PROPOSAL MADE TO CARRY OUT PROFESSED DECLARATIONS 


The net wt in a way is that never has there been a proposal 
made in the U. N. by a United States official which even professed 
to carry out the > resident’s declarations for a police force, nor the 
resolutions of the Senate and the House and Attlee and all the rest 
of them. 

Now on disarmament there never has been one that I can find and 
I give you all the records made by the Senators and proposals 
made that propose complete disarmament. The only two that I 
know of are this one of Malik plus the one made by Vishinsky Sep- 
tember 30 which repeats it on disarmament and the one by Lloyd, 
who is now British Foreign Secretary, for the police force. Those 
proposals listed, Senator, are so strong—well I will read the one— 
you have that in that form of Stalin on force—for “world organiza- 
tion with armed forces and everything necessary at its command to 
hold peace and avert aggression.” This was made in 1944. 

There has been no new proposal for force made in the U. N. that 
I know of or outside of it by any of the great powers. 

Senator Humpnrey. I noticed when I asked Mr. Stassen about this 
possibility, he indicated that it was not within our present plans or 
policies, and I felt that he believed it was not attainable or desirable. 

Judge Cockreti. That’s right. 

Senator Humpnrey. However, if you read that record you may 
have noted that I asked Mr. Stassen’ whether he ever before recom- 
mended such an international police force. He indicated that he had 
not, but I refreshed his memory that he had. 

Judge CockreLy. You spoke about it, but you did not quote what 
he said. 

Senator Humpurey. One of his truly great speeches following his 
service as Governor of the State of Minnesota was on the subject of 
the development of an international police force and as you properly 


noted here President Eisenhower, when he was general, made such @ 
recommendation. 
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Judge Cockreti. These are what I am quoting. This was his rec- 
ommendation when he was general. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Judge CockreLL. Police force to police the world. 

Senator Humpurey. Under the auspices of the U.N. 

Judge CockreLL. Aneffective U.N. That’s right. 

Now I may add here that he wound up that—I was going to come 
to that later—“how this organization would be constituted or equipped 
or controlled was yet to be worked out but with its principles. honestly 
accepted, the procedural problems would be easy of solution.” 

That is in the same photostat. One of your great achievements of 

your committee, which has done the best work I know of in bri inging 
out practical stuff, has been in the declarations which have been made 
before you by three of the President’s top men which absolutely are 
against this force, honestly and aaaaay against it. They don’t 
think it. They are the only ones that I know of that have been made 
expressly and only that way by prominent top officials. 

I have a photostat of that. 

Senator Humrurey. I will look at that. We will have all of this 
whole record here printed in the testimony verbatim, word for word, 
because I want all of this fine research material to appear. 

Judge Cocxret.. That is up to you. 

Senator Humenrey. It will be very helpful to us. 

Judge Cockretit. You have those. I won’t refer to them. Stassen 
and Dulles and Wilson say that such a force is not in the foreseeable 
future. They give no reasons. They give no reasons for not pro- 
posing it. The} *y give no reasons why it shan’t be put up to Russia. 
They never quote Stalin’s proposal for the force. They are just 
sincerely against it. I know how they feel about it. 

Now, all these things put together—by the way I want to read one 
thing here if there is any doubt about this question of the proposal 
having been made. I am very much interested in seeking such a 
proposal and would like to work for it. 


REWARD OFFERED FOR KNOWLEDGE OF ANY SUCH PROPOSAL 


If there has ever been any proposal in the United Nations that 
stands by the President’s great declarations, I would like to work for 
it and I offer this reward: I will pay $1,000 for the first copy received 
by me of any proposal that. is delivered to Chairman Humphrey of 
this committee and was made and voted on in the United Nations 
before June 1, 1956 with provisions for the establishment of Presi- 
-_ Eisenhower’s complete disarmament (in New York Times of 
Jan. 18, 1947) and his police power (in New York ‘Times, Mar. 24, 
1950). The money is on deposit in my name in the Riggs National 
Bank, main office, Washington, D. C. This offer is good till June 
30, 1956. During that time address me either at W arrensburg, Mo., 
or 2037 F Street, NW., Washington, D. C. or Harvard C lub, New 
York City. 

I made this proposal 2 years ago and at that time one editor rather 
indicated his doubt about an old country judge having that much 
money at one time. So I have directed the Riggs National Bank to- 
reply toany inquiry made about it. 
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DECLARATIONS WOULD LEAD TO PEACE IF FOLLOWED THROUGH 


Now then what you have in the wind-up is enough declarations 
made by the top men on all sides to establish.world peace and do it 
permanently. 

You have easy ways of doing it. You have declarations already 
started in the U. N. by the Russians and the British for all that is 
needed. 

The main obstacle has been one fine, kindly, sincere man in the 
White House who either opposed or neglected these proposals of his 
own. 

Why or how? That I don’t know. The law says he should give in- 
structions to the U. N. representatives and they shall vote in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the President. They have no authority 
to make any statement in the U. N. that does not purport to come 
from the President. Has he been for all these 24 statements that I 
have quoted that you have here? Has he been for them or have his 
officials disregarded them or what has happened ? 


WHAT ARE THE OBSTACLES ? 


That suggestion is another big thing that this committee might 
consider, that is the breakdown in our Government. All this galaxy 
of top men of every kind make their declarations for disarmament 
and force, or either one, and for 10 years they do that and they are 
not able to produce a single one in the U. N. It doesn’t get over. 
It doesn’t get out or down. It doesn’t reach. What is the obstacle? 
What are the blocks? That is the thing that well deserves the most 
extensive investigation possible. 

Senator Humpurey. I agree with you and want to thank you very 
much. 

Judge Cockrett. I don’t know any better body to do it than you. 
You have already brought out this thing by Stassen, Wilson, and 
Dulles opposing the President outright. 

Senator Humrurey. We will look into it. 

Judge CockreLL. His own declarations. Why and how? 

Senator Humpurey. In other words we should try to find out 
whether or not the President has reversed his position from the early 
stages or whether or not his subordinates are reversing his position 
by not supporting his earlier statements. 


WAR TO PERMIT WAR 


Judge Cocxreiy. In fairness I would like to add one other thing. 
This is what I call war to permit war. This war by the subordinate 
officials to make proposals that would allow war began in 1944 with the 
proposals at that time for the unlimited veto and spreading atomic 
energy over the world with no provision to keep anybody from using it 
for war and it will still have none. The real protection—as Acheson in 
his report said—if one nation started it, the others could too. 

That is the proposal and that was endorsed by the President’s rep- 
resentative in London in 1954. That is the only atomic energy plan 
that has ever been proposed and under the proposal the Soviet Union 
could have overwhelmed us with atomic bombs at any time and that 
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is still the situation. And the American people have been under a 
delusion in that they think everything has been fine, we have done 
everything that can be done and only the big bad Russian Bear is in 
the way. Yet all the proposals that have ever been made for disarma- 
ment come from Russians beginning in 1928-32. That was the most 
complete plan that covered everything needed. 

Their inspections that they advocated in 1954 give everything that 
is needed, more than we have ever advocated in the way of inspection. 
That is not in these records. The blueprint for all the things that 
need to be done, national, group and everything, to start disarming 
and keep disarmament is in the draft disarmament convention of 1928- 
1932. It is a remarkable document. I will be glad to send it to you. 
It follows our own American plan of a Federal organization which 
would be supreme in its own limited sphere. If there is anything you 
would like to ask, I will be glad to answer it. 

Senator Humpurey. I would like to engage in a conversation with 
you but I have other witnesses and time is running out. I think I had 
better proceed. 

I am grateful to you for this very extensive job of research you 
have made here and I am asking that all of this be made a part of 
our record. 

Judge Cocxrett. Some of what you have there are the official docu- 
ments, photostats. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, I see that. 

Judge Cockre.tt. And the other two statements that you have there. 

Senator Humpnurey. Thank you very much. 

(The statements and documents referred to are as follows:) 


I would like to put in the record first the statement that the hearings of 
this subcommittee have brought out some of the most important matters about 
world-peace proposals ever to come from any congressional committee or unoffi- 
cial body. They have included constructive plans for President Eisenhower's 
complete disarmament and United Nations police power and statements from 
his Secretary of State and Special Assistant for Disarmament that go directly 
against that disarmament and police. They reveal some of the apparent great 
breakdown in our Government. 


DISARMAMENT AND INTERNATIONAL FORCE 


The President’s chief declarations are these marked “A” and “B” in this 
photostat : 

“* * * acreements that one day will eliminate the need for armed forces” ; 

“Tt is clear that international disarmament is essential to a stable enduring 
peace. * * * 

“In a disarmed world—should it be attained—there must be an effective United 
Nations with a police power universally recognized and strong enough to earn 
universal respect.” 

The records and photostats here reveal that in these 314 years that there has 
been no proposal ever made by the President or his officials to establish or endorse 
either such disarmament or police power. 

Instead, 24 proposals, statements, or actions by him and his officials have 
opposed, blocked, or delayed such disarmament and force and the prevention of 
atomic war. These 24 blocks are as follows: 

Beginning April 8, 1953, there were four annual resolutions by the U. N. As- 
sembly on reduction of armaments and prevention of atomic war—November 18, 
1953, November 4, 1954, and December 16, 1955. None provides for any force 
able to maintain any reduction or prevent atomic war. None provides enough 
arms reduction or “limitation” to prevent all war. All leave enough arms and 
atomic plants for the world’s worst war. 

March 8, 1955, same proposals made by United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Canada, 
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November 11, 1955, same proposals made by Secretary Dulles at Geneva. 

February 1, 1956, the President and Prime Minister Eden joined in a state- 
ment for “controlled disarmament” but with no force for the “control.” 

July 18, 1955, at Geneva, the President proposed aerial photographs as a step 
toward disarmament. This and much inspection had already been repeatedly 
approved by his officials in the Disarmament Commission. (This is like them 
walking 10 weary miles toward peace, and the President then saying, “Let’s walk 
that second mile over again.”’) 

March 23 and April 3, 1956, his Special Assistant, Governor Stassen, proposed 
in the Disarmament Commission an arms reduction down to 2,500,000 men for 
the United States (from 2,900,000), the same for Russia, and 750,000 each for 
Britain and France. This would leave the 4 powers all their atomic plants to 
make atomic weapons for war, with 6,500,000 men to wage that war. 

All United States proposals for “limitation” of armaments is like a city council 
trying to reduce crime by limiting the gangsters to 1 tommygun and 1 pistol 
apiece. 

May &, 1956, Governor Stassen, as reported by the New York Times, puts Amer- 
ica and disarmament in an odd position in American politics, namely, that “set- 
tlement of East-West major political problems, such as Germany, must precede 
‘comprehensive, drastic reduction’ in forces.” As long as the Soviets reject our 
plans for Germany we are to spend for armaments our $36 billion or other great 
sum every year, while we strive for German welfare and other “political prob- 
lems.” It is a new policy for our people—‘America last.” 

May 17, 1954, in the Disarmament Committee, Soviet representative Malik 
proposed “complete disarmament” one-third each year. And included Commu- 


nist China in it. This apparently never accepted by us. Apparently never pub- 
licly reported in the press. 





September 30 in the Assembly, Vishinsky proposed same complete disSarma- 
ment—all within 1 year. No acceptance by anybody nor proposal to act on it. 


SPECIFIC DECLARATIONS ON FORCE 


May 21, 1954, British representative Selwyn Lloyd (now Foreign Secretary) 
advocated in detail a “police force which will supervise and enforce” the “reduc- 
tion of armaments” and “prohibition of atomic weapons.” This is the greatest 
advance toward practical peace yet made in the United Nations. Never before 
made in that body. Carries out the President’s declaration for police power. 
Has many provisions for its adoption. No acceptance or approval by anybody 
apparently then or since. Apparently never reported in American newspapers. 

The Lloyd declaration is followed by a series that defeat the President’s strong 
“police power.” 

May 25, 1954, the President’s representative in the Disarmament Subcommittee 
said that nobody could “realistically be given authority to punish” violations 
of agreements for reductions of armaments and prohibition of atomic weapons. 
He approved the national forces proposed in the charter (not now in existence) 
with five blocks to their use by the United Nations. 

August 1954, the State Department issued a special publication (5554) entitled 
“The United Nations. An Appraisal for 1954.” It says: 

“The job in the United Nations, therefore, has been to build an organization 


that could be effective in keeping the peace without any power to compel obedience 
to its recommendations.” 


This would seem a completely pacifist world. 

January 25, 1956. Governor Stassen told this subcommittee that “you cannot 
envision” any “international police foree of such magnitude that it could force 
the United States or the Soviet Union to do something.” 

This completely rejects the President’s “disarmed world” and police power 
that would have the only arms for great war and be of infinite magnitude to any 
nation’s internal police body. 

February 29, 1956, Secretary Dulles told this subcommittee that “* * * a 
dependable force which would be greater than the force of any single member” 
(of the United Nations) “is not a goal which we can regard as practically attain- 
able within any foreseeable period.” 

But our great war-winning general said of his police power : 

“How this organization is to be constituted or how it is to be controlled 


has yet to be worked out, but with the principles honestly accepted, the procedural 
problems would be easy of solution.” 
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$1,000 REWARD 


If there has ever been any proposal in the United Nations that stands by 
the President’s great declarations, I would like to work for it and I offer this 
reward: I will pay $1,000 for the first copy received by me of any proposal that 
is delivered to Chairman Humphrey of this committee and was made and voted 
on in the United Nations before June 1, 1956, with provisions for the establish- 
ment of President Eisenhower’s complete disarmament (in New York Times of 
January 18, 1947) and his police power (in New York Times, March 24, 1950). 
The money is on deposit in my name in the Riggs National Bank, main office, 
Washington, D. C. This offer is good till June 30, 1956. During that time, 
address me either at Warrensburg, Mo., or 2037 F Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
or Harvard Club, New York City. 


PREVENTION OF ATOMIC WAR 


April 8, 1953, was the first proposal of the President or his officials on atomic 
war. It was in the same Assembly resolution. It “reaffirmed’’ Assembly reso- 
lution of January 11, 1952. 

It allowed all nations to use their atomic plants and facilities to make atomic 
weapons and wage atomic war. But it “distributed” the plants so that no 
nation would “achieve a military advantage” in starting such a war. No force 
provided whatever to prevent the war. (Like a law prohibiting firearms by 
allowing every gangster and peaceful citizen to have a gun, so that none will 
be “ata disadvantage.” ) 

May 25, 1954, his representatives in the U. N. Disarmament Subcommittee 
presented a working paper with an “authority” for the “prohibition” of “atomic 
weapons” and “reduction of armaments.” It provided no force able to prevent 
violations. If any occurred, the Authority would “report” them to the Security 
Council Assembly and all states. (Like a city with no police force but with 
a civilian commission whose duty, if a murder was committed, would be to 
report the corpse.) 

For such violations, it said there must be a treaty with provisions to “permit” 
self-defense by the states. (Animals and plants have this without a treaty.) 

July 20, 1954, the President’s representative praised the plan approved in 
the April 18, 1953 and January 11, 1952, resolutions as “still the most effective and 
practical plan yet devised.” 

January 6, 1955, the President in his message to Congress said : 

“We must also encourage the efforts being made in the United Nations to limit 
armaments and to harness the atom to peaceful use.” 

All these efforts put together, if approved by all nations would allow unlimited 
war with unlimited atomic and all other weapons. (This all like a football 
player picking up the ball and running toward his own goal line and his head 
coach cheering him on.) 

These records show supreme questions facing this Subcommittee. 

This complete disarmament and international force was advocated by 4 Presi- 
dents, 4 presidential nominees, the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Chief Justice of the United States, and an array of bipartisan 
leaders beginning 13 years ago. Forty Senators joined in the advocacy of 
disarmament backed by force. But all put together did not bring about a 
single proposal in the United Nations for their disarmament or force. How 
did this happen? What will prevent a similar breakdown on other great 
questions? 

Under the law, all United States representatives in the United Nations act 
only according to the President’s “instructions.” They have no other authority. 
Did the President instruct all these things they have said and done? If not, 
has he or the State Department ever so advised other governments? 

All these records and questions were sent to the President, Secretary Dulles, 
and Governor Stassen May 29 with request for any corrections or comments 
they would make. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT BY Ew1ncG CocKRELL 


I present a strange combination of records. One set is of strong declarations 
for complete disarmament or international force or both made by President 
Eisenhower, the United States Senate and House of Representatives, the Soviet 
Union, and Great Britain that could produce world peace. 
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The other set is of 24 declarations, proposals, or actions by the President or his 
officials that oppose or delay such a disarmament and force. 

Our big job for practical peace today is to tell the truth about these blocks 
and remove them and support the President’s good declarations. They are the 
following: 

“We believe that enlightened self-interest urges us forever to seek and sup- 
port agreements whose universal acceptance will one day eliminate the need 
for armed forces.” (New York Times, Jan. 18, 1947.) 

“It is clear that international disarmament is essential to a stable enduring 
peace. In a disarmed world, should it be attained, there must he an effective 
United Nations with a police power universally recognized and strong enough to 
earn universal respect.” (New York Times, Mar. 24, 1950.) 

The Senate, in its Connally resolution of November 5, 1943, was for— 

“The establishment and maintenance of international authority with power to 
prevent aggression and to preserve the peace of the world.” 

The House, in its Fulbright resolution of September 21, 1943, was for— 

“* * * appropriate international machinery with power adequate to establish 
and maintain a just and lasting peace among the nations of the world.” 

The Soviet Union, in its Draft Convention of 1928-32, proposed “immediate, 
complete and general disarmament” and Marshal Stalin November 6, 1944, advo- 
cated “armed forces” and “a world organization with everything necessary to 
uphold peace and avert new aggression.” (State Department’s Postwar Foreign 
Policy Prenarations, p. 337.) 

Prime Minister Eden, March 26, 1943, declared for— 

“* * * an international system which is backed by sufficient force” (War and 
Peace Aims, supplement 2, p. 29). 

All the above were made outside of the United Nations. These were made in 
it. 

Soviet representative Malik May 17, 1954, for “complete disarmament” and 
British representative Lloyd May 21, 1954 for a “police force” to “supervise and 
enforce” “reduction of conventional armaments” and “prohibition on atomic weap- 
ons.” (Verbatim records for Malik: DC/SC. 1/Pv 4, p. 22; for Lloyd: DC/SO 
1/Pv 7, pp. 85, 85 a—z, 86.) 

These appear to be the first such proposals ever made in the United Nations, 
They can start a new bright enoch for the world. But neither was accepted or 
discussed by United States officials. Nor apparently ever reported to Congress 
and the public by any United States officials. September 30, 1954, Vishinsky 
repeated the disarmament proposal and all to be within 1 year. No acceptance 
by United States officials or efforts to build on it. 

In addition to the above concord of declarations, the Soviets have proposed 
unlimited inspections that completely cover our own. 

Thus either Eisenhower or Bulganin could carry out his own declarations by 
supporting those of the other. It is possible that either one who starts such 
support could get cooperation that would bring about reasonable assurance within 
6 months of eventual world peace. 





DECLARATIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL FORCE AND NATIONAL DISARMAMENT 


Foreign Minister Anthony Eden 


“Only within an international system which is backed by sufficient force can 
the enterprise and liberty of the individual find protection.” (Speech to Mary- 
land General Assembly, Mar. 26, 1943. War and Peace Aims, supplement 2, 
p. 29.) 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill 

For “a Council of Europe or whatever it may be called * * * with a high 
court to adjust disputes and with forces, Armed Forces, national or international 
or both, held ready to enforce these decisions and prevent renewed aggression 
and the preparation of future wars.” (New York Times, June 12, 1943.) 

Prime Minister Attlee 

While head of the British Labour Party: 

“National Armed Forces mean the continuance of conditions that make for 
war and of the means for waging it. 

“There must instead be an international. force of such overwhelming strength 
that no would-be aggressor would dare challenge it.” (James-Patton-Rowe 
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pamphlet series No. 8, published 1940 by American Academy of Social and Po 
litical Science. ) 
President Auriol, France 

“Does everyone sincerely want peace? * * * 

“In that case, international and permanent control by the United Nations 
Organization of armaments, of all armaments, in all countries, must be accepted, 
in order to limit fairly and later to destroy all classic and atomic weapons. 

“In that case, the national armies must be progressively replaced by a United 
Nations army as provided by the common Charter” (New York Times, Apr. 2, 
1951.) 

FOR GENERAL DISARMAMENT AND WORLD FORCE 
Marshal Stalin 

Speech November 6, 1944, on post-war conditions and to prevent fresh aggres- 
sion by Germany. 

“There is only one means to this end, in addition to the complete disarmament 
of the aggressive nations; that is to establish a special organization, to put 
the necessary minimum of Armed Forces required for the averting of aggression 
at the disposal of the directing body of this organization and to obligate this 
organization to employ these Armed Forces without delay if it becomes necessary 
to avert or stop aggression and punish the culprits. 

“This must not be a repetition of the ill-starred League of Nations which had 
neither the right nor the means to avert new aggression. It would be a new, 
fully authorized world organization having at its command everything neces- 
sary to uphold peace and avert new aggression.” Soviet Information bulletin, 
Nov. 14, 1944, p. 4; State Department’s “Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation,” 
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[The New York Times, March 24, 1950] 
EISENHOWER’S ADDRESS ON IMPLEMENTATION OF PEACH 


It is clear that international disarmament is essential to a stable, enduring 
peace. 

In a disarmed world, should it be attained, there must be an effective United 
Nations, with a police power universally recognized and strong enough to earn 
universal respect. In it the individual nations can pool the power for policing 
the continents and the seas against international lawlessness, those acts which 
involve two or more nations in their external relations. 

jut by the establishment of a United Nations police of properly defined and 
restricted but effective powers, no nation would surrender one iota of its eur- 
rent national functions or authority, for none by itself now possesses a shred of 
responsibility to police the world. Te an international peace organization, a na- 
tion would give up nothing beyond its equitable share in men and money. How 
this organization is to be constituted or how it is to be controlled, has yet to be 
worked out, but with the principles honestly accepted, the procedural problems 
would be easy of solution. 


{The New York Times, January 18, 1947] 


General Eisenhower expressed the Army’s view that “the urgent necessity of 
assuring this country’s safety against any conceivable aggression does not mean 
that we are pessimistic as to the future of world collaboration.” 

“To the contrary,” he said, “the Army, along with all others who understand 
the basic futility and stupidity of war, believed that only through success in in- 
ternational cooperation is there any absolute security for us and for all nations. 
We believe that enlightened self-interest urges us forever to seek and support 
agreements whose universal acceptance will one day eliminate the need for 
armed forces. Attainment of no other goal could add so much to the tranquility 
and prosperity of all mankind.” 


|The New York Times, October 28, 1950] 
* = + > ” * * 


General Eisenhower said the worldwide disarmament held the key to peace. 
“There can be no universal peace unless there is universal disarmament,” he 
declared, 
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[New York Times, April 27, 1954] 
Soviet PREMIER MALENKOV 


The vital interests of mankind demand a solution of the problem of banning 
the atomic weapon. 

The task is to make impossible use of this great discovery of human genius— 
atomic energy—for purposes of the mass destruction of peaceful populations and 
the destruction of large cities, centers of industry, culture, and science. 

The Soviet Government is striving toward an effective solution of this task. 
At the same time, the Soviet Government has urged and is urging a general con- 
siderable reduction of armaments and armed forces. 

[ Nore.—To make that “use” impossible absolutely requires world force and na- 
tional disarmament. ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1956. 
President Dwieut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House. 


Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: Enclosed list of records and 15 questions to you are to be 
presented to the Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee hearing June 8, with the 
photostats and any other information desired by the committee members in the 
valuable investigations they are making. 

For the benefit of the committee and in the interest of the trutu about peace 
proposals today I ask if you will send me or make any corrections, additions, or 
comments or answers to the questions. Also, I would be glad, with the com- 
mittee’s approval, to try to answer any questions you or your representatives may 
ask there or send. 

All of the records and statements I quote are in the possession of your officials— 
or should be. If desired, I will send you promptly copies of any or all. 

Am sending this inquiry also to Secretaries Dulles and Wilson and Governor 
Stassen. 

Probably I should add that this is only one effort in many in the past 10 years 
to promote the great declarations you began making then for disarmament and to 
oppose their repudiation or blocking by others. Letters from me to you of 
attempted encouragement for your support of these declarations by practical 
action began in 1948. ‘The lack of that action represents one of my many failures, 
but I am glad to continue my efforts. : 

If the enclosures are of any service to you, or can lead to it, it will be gratifying. 
If not, it will still be a pleasure to do what I can for the measures of proved 
success when used for peace enforcement which can establish the “universal 
disarmament” without which you said “there can be no universal peace” and to 
build the “effective United Nations” and strong “police power” which you said 
“must be in a disarmed world.” 

With good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Ewrne CocKReLL. 
RECORDS OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND WORLD PEACE 


Is President Eisenhower the world’s greatest failure for establishing world 
peace? 

He has made declarations for complete national disarmament and United 
Nations police power that are the strongest and most practical ever made, 
apparently, by any national leader. Has any other American President or his 
officials ever said and done so much against their own declarations for world 
peace? 

Has he disobeyed the law for his instructions to his United Nations repre- 
sentatives on world peace? If not, what did he do? 

Can he be trusted to back his world police force and disarmament against 
his officials who block both? 

These and many other questions may be asked this year in a situation that 
appears to be incredible. The following are the records involved. They offer 
no answers to the questions. Nor discuss causes or motives. Nor blame anybody 
for anything. 


SUMMARY LIST OF RECORDS 


No proposal for any international force able to enforce anything. 
Refusal or failure to accept or approve declarations for United Nations police 
force made by British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd. 
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Seven statements against such a force or substitutions for it by the State 
Department’s publication, Secretary Dulles, Governor Stassen, and the Presi- 
dent’s representatives in the disarmament subcommittee. 

Three proposals or votes by the President’s representatives that specifically 
would allow atomic war. 

Two refusals or failures to approve two proposals for complete disarmament 
made by the Soviets in 1954. 

Refusal or failure apparently te act on proposal by Russian representative 
for complete disarmament of Communist China. 

Two proposals by Ambassador Stassen against complete disarmament. 

Six proposals or votes by the President’s representatives and one by Secretary 
Dulles for a limitation of armaments that would still leave enough for all kinds 
of war. 

Two such proposals by the President personally. 

One proposal by the President that delays disarmament. 

One valuable proposal by the President toward disarmament. 

Two statements by the President praising the above officials or their efforts. 

The law covering the President’s representatives and actions in the United 
Nations, is that such representatives “when representing the United States 
shall at all times act in accordance with the instructions of the President trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of State unless other means of transmission is directed 
by the President, and such representatives shall, in accordance with such instruc- 
tions, cast any and all votes under the Charter of the United Nations” (Public 
Law 264, 70th Cong., ch. 583, Ist sess.). 

United States representatives thus have no authority to act except according 
to his instructions. Can he lawfully—or should he—let them act as they think 
best and against his declarations? If so, should he advise other U. N. members 
that they may be acting against his aims and he may repudiate their actions? 

(1) April 8, 1953, 3 months after General Eisenhower became President, his 
representatives approved a United Nations Assembly resolution which provided 
for a “limitation” of armaments that would leave enough for any kind of war 
and provided no force whatever to prevent it. 

(2) The same resolution endorsed a plan which allowed all nations to use 
their atomic plants and materials to make atomic war but to be so “distributed” 
as to avoid “nations achieving a military advantage” in starting such war. 
(Like a law prohibiting carrying firearms by allowing every gangster and peace- 
ful citizen to have a gun so that none will be at a disadvantage.) Same plan 
endorsed July 20, 1954. 

(3) A week later (April 16) the President personally made the same proposal 
for arms limitation that would allow war without any force to prevent it (New 
York Times, April 17, 1953). 

(4) November 4, 1953, he said: “In the United Nations Armament Commission 
they have been trying to bring the Soviets to deal realistically with the problems 
of limitation of armament and restriction in the use of methods of mass destruc- 
tion” (New York Times, November 5, 1953). 

The “limitation” is like letting gangsters have a limited number of tommy guns. 
The only “restriction” proposed by his officials would let an enemy shower us 
with atomic bombs but let us shower ours right back. 

(5) November 18, 1953, his representatives approved another United Nations 
resolution endorsing the same limitation of armaments and prohibition of atomic 
weapons, but without any force to achieve either (New York Times, November 
19, 1953). 

(6) May 17, 1954, in the Disarmament Subcommittee meeting at London Soviet 
representative Malik proposed “complete disarmament” (Verbatim record 
DC/SC.1/PV 4, p. 22). 

This appears to be the first such proposal for complete disarmament ever made 
in the United Nations by any government. It carries out President Eisenhower's 
declaration fully. It was not accepted by the President’s representatives or him 
then or since. Apparently never publicly reported in the press. 

In this same proposal Communist China was included as one of the five powers 
to begin the first disarmament and “thereafter until complete disarmament is 
attained.” No public report appears by the President or his officials to act on 
this proposal to disarm the only Communists with whom we have had an actual 
war and now have only a truce. It allows China leadership in supporting the 
President’s complete disarmament. 

(7) September 30, 1954, Soviet representative Vyshinsky proposed the same 
complete disarmament and also to make it three times as fast—all within 1 year 
(New York Times, October 1954). 
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No acceptance by anybody. No plan suggested to carry it out. 

(8) May 21, 1954, British representative Selwyn Lloyd (now Foreign Secre- 
tary) advocated in detail a (United Nations) police force “which will supervise 
and enforce these bans, these declarations or these resolutions” for “reduction 
of armaments” and “prohibition of atomic weapons”. 

This appears to be the first time such a force was ever advocated in the United 
Nations by any government. Would earry out the President’s declaration for 
force. No acceptance or approval by anybody then or since. Apparently never 
reported in the press. 

(9) May 25, 1954, the President’s representative in the Disarmament Sitb- 
committee at London declared in their proposals that no body could “realistically 
be given sufficient authority to punish” violations of agreements for reduction of 
armaments and prohibition of atomic weapons (Verbatim record SC/DC/PY 9, 
p. 11). 

This repudiates the President’s declaration about his police force that “with 
the principles honestly accepted, the procedural problems would be easy of solu- 
tion” (New York Times, Mar. 24, 1950). 

(10) His representatives also proposed that in case of violation of atomic 
energy provisions, an atomic development authority could do these four things: 

Call upon the offending state to remedy the violations ; 

Stop its supply of atomic materials; 

Close its atomic plants; 

Report the violation to the Security Council, Assembly, and all states 
(verbatim record DC/SC. 1/5, “Working Paper,” sec. 41). 

None of these bodies has any force to carry out any of the above things. (The 
authority is like a body to prevent or overcome any violation, whose duty, if a 
murder is committed is to report the corpse.) 

(11) They also proposed for such violations that there must be a treaty to 
permit individual states to take necessary steps to protect themselves by “self- 
defense.” (A right given by nature to animals and plants.) (Same record, 
sec. oo.) 

(12) Instead of the President’s police power, his representative at this same 
time proposed provisions of the charter for national forces with five blocks to 
their use, to wit: 

(1) Each state may “agree” to furnish only too few or none; (2) may refuse 
to furnish what they do agree. No penalty for refusal. Each of the five powers 
(Russia, China, Great Britain, France, and United States) may (3) veto the 
forces ever being “called” by the Security Council, or (4) veto their ever being 
assembled together, or (5) veto their use, if assembled. (Verbatim record 
SC/DC 1./PV 9, p. 11.). (Like a city with 5 wards and 5 police forces and 
chiefs, each of whom can prevent the other 4 from making a single arrest in his 
ward. ) 

(13) In the same subcommittee report to the whole Disarmament Commission, 
July 20, 1954, the President’s representative praised the same atomic-bombs-for- 
everybody plan (endorsed on April 8, 1953, by the Assembly resolution) as being 
“the most effective and practical (a) to distribute atomic plants and facilities 
over the world, (b) to give opportunity to use them for war at will, and (c) 
to allow all other weapons to wage that war. (Verbatim record, DC/PV 36, 
July 20, 1954, pp. 28-30; also press release No. 1941, United States Mission to 
the United Nations. ) 

(14) August 1954 the State Department issued a special publication (5554) 
entitled “The United Nations. An Appraisal for 1954.” It says (p. 9): 

“The job in the United Nations, therefore, has been to build an organization 
that could be effective in keeping the peace without any power to compel obedi- 
ence to its recommendations.” 

This again reverses the President’s advocacy of “an effective United Nations, 
with a police power universally recognized and strong enough to earn universal 
respect” (New York Times, Mar. 24, 1950). 

(15) November 4, 1954, the President’s representatives voted for the 
same kind of resolution for a “limitation” of armaments that could still allow 
all war and for prohibition of atomic weapons and without any force to support 
either. 

(16) January 6, 1955, the President spoke to Congress in his state of the 
Union message and said, 

“We must also encourage the efforts being made in the United Nations to 


limit armaments and to harness the atom to peaceful use” (New York Times, 
January 7, 1956). 
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All those efforts put together, if.approved by all other nations, would allow 
unlimited war by all nations with unlimited atomic and all other weapons. 
(Like a football player picking up the ball and running toward his own goal 
line and his coach cheering him on.) 

(17) March 8, 1955, his representative in the Disarmament Subcommittee 
proposed a resolution for reduction of armaments and prohibition of atomic 
weapons, with a control organ to guarantee their effective observance (New 
York Times, May 14, 1955). A guaranty of words only and no force whatever 
to back it. 

(18) July 18, 1955, the President at Geneva proposed aerial photographs over 
Russia and the United States. Such photographs and much more had already 
been advocated by his own officials repeatedly. (Like walking a weary 10 
miles toward peace and the President saying, “Let’s go back and walk that 
second mile over again.”) (New York Times, July 19, 1955.) 

At that same time, he made a demonstration of sincerity so impressive as to 
constitute one of the greatest auxiliary advances ever made—and most val- 
uable—toward Russian-American cooperation. 

(19) November 11, 1955, Secretary Dulles, at Geneva approved a proposal 
again commending arms reduction and again providing no force to maintain it 
a single day. At the same time he insisted on the aerial photographs coming 
first (New York Times, Nov. 12, 1955). 

(20) December 16, 1955, his officials in the United Nations Assembly approved 
a resolution for the same “limitation,” prohibition of atomic weapons and “guar- 
anty” of “control,” with no force to limit, guaranty or control (New York 
Times, Dec. 17, 1955). 

(21) January 25, 1956, his special representative, Governor Stassen, told the 
United States Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee that “you could not 
envision” “any international force” that “could force the United States or Soviet 
Union to do anything” (committee report, S. Res. 93, p. 38). 

President Eisenhower’s police power and complete national universal dis- 
armament would absoluteiy compel every nation to do one special “thing.” That 
is to keep the peace. Without that police power, Russia can start war on us 
any time she wants to. With that power, she could never do so, no matter how 
much she wants to. Now we must trust the Kremlin not to want to. 

The same day the Governor said, “It has to be their forces related to each 
other that deter.” And that “all nations conclude that they are going to move 
in the peaceful route. That there is no other power on earth that can bring this 
about other than that conclusion on both sides” (same report, p. 39). This 
means war any time any future, now unborn, ruler with great power and war- 
minded fails to reach that “conclusion” and chooses war. 

(22) February 1, 1956, the President and Prime Minister Eden joined in a 
statement for “controlled disarmament” “to relieve mankind of the terror of 
modern weapons” (New York Times, Feb. 2, 1956). All the disarmament either 
of them has ever proposed in the United Nations would allow that terror to 
eontinne indefinitely. (Outside of the United Nations, Prime Minister Eden 
(March 26, 1948) did advocate “an international system which is backed by 
sufficient force,” which could maintain peace (War and Peace Aims, Supp. 2, 
p. 29).) 

(23) February 29, 1956, Secretary Dulles, before the same Senate subcom- 
mittee, said (pt. 2, p. 57, S. Res. 93) : 

“* * * a dependable force which would be greater than the force of any single 
member (of the United Nations) is not a goal which we can regard as practically 
attainable within any foreseeable period.” 

This is flat contradiction by the diplomat of his General’s force to “police the 
world” for which “the procedural problems would be easy of solution.” 

(24) March 1, 1956, the President in a letter to Premier Bulganin proposed 
for all countries to stop all production of “explosive weapons” (New York 
Times, Mar. 7, 1956). 

This is a small step but a practical and valuable one toward stopping all 
production for war and then disarmament. Before the world can disarm-— 
go backward in armaments—it must first stop going forward. We can’t reverse 
the auto while still geared to go forward. 

(25) March 22, 1956, and April 3 in the Disarmament Subcommittee, the 
President’s representative proposed an arms reduction be made down to 2,500,000 
men for the United States (from 2,900,000) and same for Russia and 750,000 
each for Britain and France (New York Times, Apr. 4, 1956). This blocks 
both the President’s disarmament and police power. And allows unlimited war 
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with unlimited atomic and other weapons and provides 6,500,000 men to wage it. 
No police force is mentioned, in the press account. 

Fourteen times during the President’s term his officials have made or ap- 
proved proposals whose proclaimed aims are to “ensure” the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes only. These are nine times in the Assembly reso- 
lutions of April 8, 1953 “reaffirming” the resolution of January 11, 1952, Novem- 
ber 18, 1953, November 4, 1954, December 16, 1955, and five times in the United 
States Working Paper of May 25, 1954. At these same times no force or other 
provision was proposed that even professed to effect that insurance. (Designs 
for 14 beautiful automobiles but none with any wheels. ) 

The following statements are found in “Verbatim records of the subcommittee 
of the United Nations Disarmament Commission” of the meetings at London 
in May and June 1954. 

By Ambassador Malik for the Soviet Union: “We propose, even insist, that 
the General Assembly should adopt a resolution on considerable reductions in 
armed forces, in the first instance by the five great powers. As a first step we 
propose to make a one-third reduction and thereafter to continue until complete 
disarmament has been attained” (Verbatim record, May 17, 1954. DC/SC 1/PV 
a” ». 227. 

By Minister of State Lloyd for the United Kingdom, in ‘speaking on resolutions 
for the prohibition of atomic weapons and for a reduction of armaments: 

“In this imperfect world there is not perfect good faith, or belief in perfect 
good faith; the only way to make progress is to work out the technical details 
for a police force which will supervise and enforce these bans, these declara- 
tions or these resolutions.” 

« om + = a + : 


“Therefore, if we are ever to make progress in this problem I believe we have 
got to work out the constitution, the positioning, the powers, and the functions 
of that police force as part of the whole problem. Of course, we have to know 
what laws they are going to enforce; we have agreed they are going to enforce 
a prohibition on atomic weapons; we have agreed they are going to enforce 
a reduction of conventional armaments. Those are the two laws they are going 
to enforce.” 

* o * * * * * 


“T think the discussion we have had this afternoon has been valuable because 
it has brought us face up with that fundamental difficulty.” 


« * * 7 * a . 


“Then I would have suggested that we would go on to the second matter of 
trying to decide how our police force would be organized, what powers it would 
have—just as in civil life the police have certain powers of search and so on 
and just as there are judicial proceedings which have to follow so we have to 
plan all that in the international phase and then, when we know what laws we 
want to enforce, when we know how our police force is going to be constituted, 
we come to the difficult question of timing: as to at what point of time the law 
becomes effective and at what point of time the police force is put into a posi- 
tion in which it can operate effectively” (Verbatim record, May 21, 1954. DC/SC 
1/PV 7’’ pp. 85, 85a—z, 86). 


Two STRANGE PEACE POLICIES 


In 1956 the records revealed two extraordinary policies for world peace by the 
President and his officials. The first was brought out March 15 by Secretary of 
Defense Wilson; he was asked by Senator Symington: 

“Do you believe that our chances for a successful disarmament result are 
better if we are stronger than the Communists, or do you feel that that is not 
important in the disarmament negotiations?” 

He replied: 

“Tf we had military strength which was obviously twice what the Russians had, 
I think we would have more trouble to reach agreement about it. 

a * * a * . . 

“* * * an effort on our part to be sure that we had military strength greatly 

exceeding the Russian strength would, I think, be a negative factor in trying to 


achieve understanding” (S. Res. 93 and S. Res. 185, p. 4, hearing before Senate 
Subcommittee on Foreign Relations, p. 111). 
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This means for the Russians to be weaker than we are would make trouble for 
them to agree to a disarmament that would make them equal to us. 

The second policy was thus stated May 8, by Special Assistant Stassen: That 
the United States was seeking a “safeguarded semidisarmament reduction in 
forees.”” That “settlement of East-West major political problems such as Ger- 
many must precede ‘comprehensive, drastic reduction’ in forces.” 

This makes American taxpayers spend $36 billion a year on armaments until 
the Russians agreed to our plans for the German people and others. Under the 
President’s complete disarmament, they would be free and safe to unite as they 
pleased. 

This policy in effect was stated by the President personally 3 years ago. April 
17, 1953, he said that steps along the way to peace must include free elections in 
united Korea, true and total peace threughout Asia, political settlements between 
the free world and Soviets, freedom for Austria, closer unity of western nations 
of Europe, a free and united Germany with secret elections, and full independence 
of east European nations. 

“Then,” he said, “we could proceed concurrently with the next great work— 
reduction in the burden of armaments.” All this makes the strange policy 
“America last.” Arms reduction will be sought concurrently but omy as next 
to the welfare of Kurope and Asia. Of the above things that come first, only 
freedom of Austria has been achieved, in the 3 years. Germany and all the others 
still remain ahead of America. 


QUESTIONS TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Are the following records correct? If so, are they according to your instruc- 
tions? 

1. The proposed arms reduction in the United Nations Assembly resolution 
- April 8, 1953, being not for complete disarmament as previously advocated 

y you? 

2. The omission of any proposal in this resolution for a United Nations police 
power, as advocated by you? 

3. The omission since then in every U. N. resolution on arms reduction of any 
such complete disarmament and police power, specifically in the annual resolu- 
tions of November 18, 1953, November 4, 1954, and December 16, 1955? Is their 
omission still according to your instructions? 

4. The statement of your representative of the United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee May 25, 1954, that an authority for atomic-energy control could 
not “realistically be given sufficient authority to punish” violations of atomic- 
energy agreements? 

5. The same U. N. resolution of April 8, 1953, “reaffirmed” one of January 11, 
1952, which endorsed the atomic-energy plan first approved in the United Nations 
November 4, 1948. This plan distributed atomic-energy plants and facilities 
in many countries. It provided no force to prevent any nation from using them 
to make atomic weapons and waging war with them. Instead, it said the “dis- 
tribution” would be such as to prevent any nation from achieving “a military 
advantage” in starting such a war. 

July 20, 1954, your representatives again endorsed this plan and said it was 
“the most effective and practical” ever devised. Was this endorsement according 
to your instructions? Do you now approve such a plan? 

6. Do you approve, as advocated by your representatives May 25, 1954, in the 
same Disarmament Subcommittee, the veto-bound national forces (not now in 
existence) of the charter to prevent or punish violations of agreements for arms 
reduction and prohibition of atomic weapons? 

7 and 8. When Soviet representatives Malik on May 17, 1954, and Vishinsky, 
September 30, 1954, proposed complete disarmament, were these both reported 
to you? If so, did you give any instructions about provisions that would carry 
them out, and what were they? 

9. When British representative Lloyd (now Foreign Secretary) on May 21, 
1954, in the same subcommittee, advocated a “police force” to “supervise and 
enforce” arms reduction and prohibition of atomic weapons, was that reported 
to you by your representatives? If so, did you give any instructions about 
establishing such a force and provisions for it?” And what were they? 

10. Did you or do you approve State Department publication (5554) of August 
1954 that “The job in the United Nations has been to build an organization that 
could be effective in keeping the peace without any power to compel obedience 
to their recommendations”? 
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11. In your White House press conference of November 4, 1953, you said, as 
reported by the New York Times: “In the Armament Commission, they had been 
trying to bring the Soviets to deal realistically with the problem of limitation 
of armament and restriction on the use of methods of mass destruction.” And 
January 6, 1955, in message to Congress you commended U. N. efforts “to limit 
armaments and to harness the atom to peaceful use.” Will you say what precise 
proposals they made that you considered realistic and would harness the atom? 

f2. In your address of April 17, 1953, to the editors, you listed seven things as 
steps to be taken along the road to peace. These were: 

“Free elections in a United Korea”; 

“True and total peace throughout Asia”; 

“Political settlements between the free world and Soviets”: 
“Freedom of Austria” ; 

“Closer unity of western nations of Europe’; 

“A free and united Germany”; 

“Full independence of east European nations”. 

“Then” you said, “we could proceed concurrently with the next great work- 
reduction in the burden of armaments.” 

Now your representative, Governor Stassen, has reported to you and stated 
likewise things that must come before disarmament. He said, according to 
the New York Times of May 5, 1956: “Settlement of East-West political prob- 
lems, such as Germany must precede ‘comprehensive disarmament or drastic 
reduction’ in forces.” 

This question now arises: In the last 3 years only 1 of these 7 things you 
listed has been fully accomplished—freedom of Austria. If the Soviet took 
many years before settling such German and other questions, would you continue 
for that long to refuse to approve the complete disarmament you advocated? 
Would you be willing to put disarmament up from the bottom of this list? 

13. Do you know of any information ever given to the public by you or your 
officials or other persons which states the facts involved in the above questions 
and in the accompanying records? 

14. Is there anything in the above questions or accompanying records which 
you think of importance which has never been reported to you? 


15. Do you still advocate your complete disarmament and United Nations 
police power? 





[S. Res. 93, 84th Cong.] 
CONTROL AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 
January 25, 1956 


STATEMENT oF Harotp E. STaSSEN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOR DISARMAMENT 


Chairman Humpnurey. Now, you also talked about the agreement. I gather 
from that that you meant that we would have to have, under the Presidefit’s 
proposal, a formalized agreement between ourselves and the U. 8. S. R. for this 
aerial inspection, and that leads me to this: 


ENFORCEMENT OF AGREEMENTS 


You had said at one time, I believe on the American Forum of May 29, 1955, ac- 
cording to my information, that “you couldn’t set up an international policeman 
who could control the big powers.” 

Does this mean that the United Nations cannot serve as a control mechanism 
in arms-limitation agreements? 

Mr. Strassen. It means that you cannot look to any international mechanism 
as an enforcing agent in and of itself—that is, there does not exist any inter- 
national force, and you cannot envision any of such magnitude that it could 
force the United States or the Soviet Union to do something. 

It has to be their forces related to each other that deter or cause conclusions 
to be reached. In other words, that relates to sometimes some people speak of 
establishing a great powerful international police force that forces all nations 
to do what they are told. Well, we do not feel that there is any answer in that 
direction (p. 38). 

Chairman Humpnurey. Now that there is no international mechanism, what 
alternatives are here to enforce these agreements? What type of agency. or 
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other method would be used to implement, let’s say, an aerial reconnaissance 
agreement or any other agreements on limitation of arms? What means do we 
have to secure obedience to the agreements? 

Mr. STasseNn. It has to be that each side concludes that it is better off under 
such an agreement than they would be in the absence of agreement, and that 
each side has to continue to respect the agreement to keep it in force. 

In other words, it has to be that it is more desirable to live under such agree- 
ment for each side than to live in the absence of the agreement. 

It really means that the prospect for peaceful development of atomic energy 
has to be understood to be so much more favorable than the outlook for atomic 
war that all nations conclude they are going to move in the peaceful route. There 
is no other power on this earth that can bring that about other than that con- 
clusion on both sides (p. 39). 


| 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN Foster DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, FEBRUARY 29, 1956 


Secretary Duttes. Of course, the theoretical ideal is to have in some such body 
as the United Nations a dependable force which would be greater than the force 
of any single member state. That would be extending to the society of nations 
the principle which is, broadly speaking, applied to maintain peace and order 
within a national society. 

However, that involves certain supernational aspects, and also the question 
of the veto power and its renunciation, so that I am afraid that is not a goal 
which we can regard as practically attainable within any foreseeable period 
(p. 57). 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, Marcu 15, 1956 


The ultimate goal of disarmament, as a concept, is to make impossible the use 
of armed forces in the settlement of international disputes. However, in any 
prospective world organization which we can now visualize, this objective 
appears to be a long way off (p. 162). 

Certainly in the light of existing world tensions and the unresolved issues 
which now divide the free world and the Communist bloc, it would be illusory 
to condition the execution of an arms-limitation agreement solely upon the good 
faith of the contracting parties. This emphasizes the requirement that any 
arms-limitation agreement be safeguarded by an effective inspection and control 


system which does not depend upon good faith alone for effective operation 
(p. 163 





[New York Times, May 9, 1956] 
{ STASSEN HOPEFUL ON DISARMAMENT 


2 AFTER REPORT TO PRESIDENT, HE SAYS UNITED STATES STILL DESIRES POLITICAL 
SOLUTIONS FIRST 


(Special to the New York Times) 


WASHINGTON, May 8.—Harold E. Stassen said today that the United States 
was seeking “safeguarded semidisarmament” now. 

After having made a report to President Eisenhower on the United Nations 
disarmament talks in London, Mr. Stassen said that settlement of major East- 
West political problems, such as Germany, must precede “comprehensive disarm- 


ament or drastic reduction” in forces. 
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4 According to Mr. Stassen, the President “directed that we continue to patiently 
i and persistently seek a sound agreement in this matter fof disarmament] with 
4 the Soviet Union and other nations.” 


[The Evening Star, April 17, 1953) 
PRESIDENT’S DISARMAMENT ADDRESS 


In his speech he says that steps along the way to peace must be an armistice 
in Korea and efforts for free elections in a United Korea; “true and total” peace 
throughout Asia; political settlements between the free world and Soviets ; free- 
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dom for Austria; closer unity of western nations of Europe; a free and united 
Germany with secret elections, and full independence of the east European 
nations, 


Then he says: 

As progress in all these areas strengthens world trust, we could proceed con- 
currently with the next great work—the reduction of the burden of armaments 
now weighing upon the world. 

The details of such disarmament programs are manifestly critical and complex. 
Neither the United States nor any other nation can properly claim to possess 

perfect immutable formula. But the formula matters less than the faith— 
the good faith without which no formula can work justly and effectively. 

This we do know: A world that begins to witness the rebirth of trust among 
nations can find its way to a peace that is neither partial nor punitive. 


(The following is a resolution adopted by vote of 52 to 5 January 11, 1952. 
It has these features: 

(No “limitation of armaments enough to prevent all great war; 

(Paragraph 3c approves the same atomic-energy plan that allows war; 

(No force provided to support any limitation or atomic plan that might be 
agreed upon. Paragraph 4 provides a control organ which can be prevented 
from acting by veto of any one of the five powers. ) 


502 (VI). ReeuLaTIon, LIMITATION, AND BALANCED REDUCTION OF ALL ARMED 
Forces AND ALL ARMAMENTS; INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The General Assembly 

Moved by anxiety at the general lack of confidence plaguing the world and 
leading to the burden of increasing armaments and the fear of war; 

Desiring to lift from the peoples of the world this burden and this fear, and 
thus to liberate new energies and resources for positive programmes of recon- 
struction and development ; 

Reaffirming its desire that the United Nations develop an effective collective 
security system to maintain the peace and that the armed forces and armaments 
of the world be progressively reduced in accordance with the Purposes and 
Principles of the Charter ; 

Believing that a necessary means to this end is the development by the United 
Nations of comprehensive and coordinated plans, under international control, 
for the regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of all armed forces and 
all armaments, for the elimination of all major weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction, and for the effective international control of atomic energy to ensure 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only; 

Recognizing that a genuine system for disarmament must include all kinds of 
armed forces and armaments, must be accepted by all nations whose military 
resources are such that their failure to accept would endanger the system, and 
must include safeguards that will ensure the compliance of all such nations; 

Noting the recommendation’ of the Committee of Twelve established by reso- 
lution 496 (V) that the General Assembly should establish a new commission 
to carry forward the tasks originally assigned to the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Commission for Conventional Armaments ; 

1. Bstablishes under the Security Council a Disarmament Commission. This 
Commission shall have the same membership as the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Commission for Conventional Armaments, and shall function under the 
rules of procedure of the Atomic Energy Commission with such modifications as 
the Commission shall deem necessary ; 


2. Dissolves the Atomic Energy Commission and recommends to the Security. 


Council that it dissolve the Commission for Conventional Armaments; 

3. Directs the Disarmament Commission to prepare proposals to be embodied 
in a draft treaty (or treaties) for the regulation, limitation, and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and all armaments, for the elimination of all major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and for effective international control of 
atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic 


1 See Official Records of the General Assembly, Siath Session Anneves, agenda items 66 
and 16, document A/1922. 
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energy for peaceful purposes only. The Commission shall be guided by the 
following principles : 

(a) In a system of guaranteed disarmament there must be progressive dis- 
closure and verification on a continuing basis of all armed forces—including 
paramilitary, security, and police forces—and all armaments including atomic; 

(b) Such verification must be based on effective international inspection to 
ensure the adequacy and accuracy of the information disclosed; this inspection 
to be carried out in accordance with the decisions of the international control 
organ (or organs) to be established ; 

(c) The Commission shall be ready to consider any proposals or plans for 
eontrol that may be put forward involving either conventional armaments or 
atomic energy. Unless a better or no less effective system is devised, the United 
Nations plan for the international control of atomic energy and the prohibition 
of atomic weapons should continue to serve as the basis for the international 
control of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only ; 

(d) There must be an adequate system of safeguards to ensure observance 
of the disarmament programme, so as to provide for the prompt detection of 
violations while at the same time causing the minimum degree of interference in 
the internal life of each country ; 

(e) The treaty (or treaties) shall specifically be open to all States for signa- 
ture and ratification or adherence. The treaty (or treaties) shall provide what 
States must become parties thereto before the treaty (or treaties) shall enter 
into force; 

4. Directs the Commission, when preparing the proposals referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, to formulate plans for the establishment, within the frame- 
work of the Security Council, of an international control organ (or organs) 
to ensure the implementation of the treaty (or treaties). The functions and 
powers of the control organ (or organs) shall be defined in the treaty which 
establishes it; 

5. Directs the Commission, in preparing the proposals referred to in para- 
graph 3 above, to consider from the outset plans for progressive and continuing 
disclosure and verification, the implementation of which is recognized as a first 
and indispensable step in carrying out the disarmament programme envisaged 
in the present resolution ; 

6. Directs the Commission, in working out plans for the regulation, limitation, 
and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all armaments: 

(a) To determine how overall limits and restrictions on all armed forces and 
all armaments can be calculated and fixed ; 

(bv) To consider methods according to which States can agree by negotiation 
among-themselves, under the auspices of the Commission, concerning the deter- 
mination of the overall limits and restrictions referred to in subparagraph (a) 
above and the allocation within their respective national military establishments 
of the permitted national armed forces and armaments; 

7. Directs the Commission to commence its work not later than thirty days 
from the adoption of the present resolution and to report periodically, for infor- 
mation, to the Security Council and to the General Assembly, or to the Members 
of the United Nations when the General Assembly is not in session. The Com- 
mission shall submit its first report not later than 1 June 1952; 

8. Declares that a conference of all States should be convened to consider the 
proposals for a draft treaty (or treaties) prepared by the Commission as soon 
as the work of the Commission shall have progressed to a point where in the 
judgment of the Commission any part of its programme is ready for submission 
to governments ; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to convene such a conference when so 
advised by the Commission ; 

10. Requests the Secretary-General to furnish such experts, staff and facilities 
as the Commission may consider necessary for the effective accomplishment of 
the purposes of the present resolution. 


Three hundred and fifty-eighth plenary meeting, 11 January 1952. 





The following resolution of April 8, 1953, has these features: : 

(It reaffirms the preceding resolution of January 11, 1952, with its provisions 
which allow atomic war and provide no force able to prevent war. It again 
provides fer a limitation of urmaments which could still allow all war.) 
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[The New York Times, April 9, 1953] 
UU. N. DISARMAMENT RESOLUTION 
Special to the New York Times 


UNITED NAtriIoNs, N. Y., April 8—Following is the text of the resolution on 
disarmament adupted this morning by the General Assembly : 

The General Assembly, 

Recognizing that: 

Under the Charter of the United Nations all states are bound to settle their 
international disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that international 
peace and security, and justice, are not endangered, and to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations. 

The aim of a system of worldwide disarmament is to prevent war and release 
the world’s human and economic resources for the purposes of peace. 

1. Take note of the report of the Disarmament Commission ; 

2. Reaffirms General Assembly Resolution 502 (VI) of January 11, 1952, and 
requests the Disarmament Commission to continue its work for the development 
by the United Nations of comprehensive and coordinated plans providing for: 

(A) The regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and armaments; 

(B) The elimination and prohibition of all major weapons, including bac 
teriological, adaptable to mass destruction ; 

(C) The effective international control of atomic energy te insure the pro- 
hibition of atoumie weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
only ; : 

The whole program to be carried out under effective international control in 
such a way that no state would have cause to fear that its security was endan 
gered ; 

3. Requests the Commission to report to the General Assembly and to the 
Security Council no later than September 1, 1953, and hopes that all members 
of the Commission will cooperate in efforts to produce constructive proposals 
likely to facilitate its task. 


(The following is the resolution initiated by President Truman and Prime 
Ministers Attlee and Mackenzie King and endorsed by the Soviet and French 
Foreign Ministers and adopted by the Assembly unanimously. Since then every 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission has submitted proposals that oppose 
or block it and the Assembly itself has approved those proposals at every annual 
meeting, beginning November 4, 1948.) 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. OF THE UNITED NATIONS 17TH PLENARY 
MEETING JANUARY 24, 1946 


In particular the Commission should make specific proposals : 

(a) For extending between all nations the exchange of basic scientific infor- 
mation for peaceful ends; 

(b) For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to insure its use only 
for peaceful purposes ; 

(c) For the elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons and of 
all other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction ; 

(d) For effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means to protect 
complying states against the hazards of viol: itions and evasions. 


[The Washington Pest, October 1, 1946] 


“IKE” PrRepicts UNARMED WORLD 


BeR.in, September 30 (AP).—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower declared today 
there is “too much pessimiism in the world about international rélations,” and 


added “we are progressing toward the point where men of my profession will 
be permanently out of a job.” 
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“We have evidence here,” the general said, “that international cooperation is 
not a dead issue in the world but something that is growing and will continue to 
grow.” 

The United States Army Chief of Staff, on a tour of European military in- 
stallations, said he acknowledged that the Allied Council is still deadlocked on the 
issue of German economic unity, but he said that “at least a start has been 
made” in the merger of the American and British zones. 

Hisenhower said he had been struck by the progress made in Germany in 
clearing away “the mess of war.” 

“T believe that the beneficial results of this bizonal merger will persuade the 
others to join, too,” he said. 


[The New York Times, April 17, 1953] 
SpeecH sy EISENHOWER OUTLINING PROPOSALS FOR PEACE 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENT 


AS progress in all these areas strengthens world trust, we could proceed con- 
currently with the next great work—the reduction of the burden of armaments 
now weighing upon the world. To this end we would welcome and enter into 
the most solemn agreements. These could properly include: 

. The limitation, by absolute numbers or by an agreed international ratio, 
of the sizes of the military and security forces of all nations. 

2. A commitment by all nations to set an agreed limit upon that proportion 
of total production of certain strategic materials to be devoted to military 
purposes. 

3. International control of atomic energy to promote its use for peaceful pur- 
poses only, and to insure the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

4. A limitation or prohibition of other categories of weapons of great de- 
structiveness. 

5. The enforcement of all these agreed limitations and prohibitions by adequate 
safeguards, including a practical system of inspection under the United Nations. 

The details of such disarmament programs are manifestly critical and complex. 


Neither the United States nor any other nation can properly claim to possess 
a perfect, immutable formula. But the formula matters less than the faith— 
the good faith without which no formula can work justly and effectively. 


[The New York Times, October 28, 1950] 


General Eisenhower expressed the Army’s view that “the urgent necessity of 
assuring this country’s safety against any conceivable aggression does not mean 
that we are pessimistic as to the future of world collaboration.” 

“To the contrary,” he said, “the Army, along with all others who understand 
the basic futility and stupidity of war, believed that only through success in 
international cooperation is there any absolute security for us and for all 
nations. We believe that enlightened self-interest urges us forever to seek 
and support agreements whose universal acceptance will one day eliminate the 
need for armed forces. Attainment of no other goal could add so much to the 
tranquility and prosperity of all mankind”? 


{The New York Times—October . 1950] 


. * * a8 * ae 


General Eisenhower said that worldwide iekiiadbaaale held the key to peace. 


“There can be no universal peace unless there is universal disarmament,” he 
declared. 


[The New York Times, November 5, 1953 


WasHineton, Nov. 4 (AP).—Following is an unofficial transcript of today’s 
White House news conference, with President Eisenhower’s remarks in indirect 
discourse as required by conference rules: 

In the United Nations Armament Commission they had been trying to bring 
the Soviets to deal realistically with the problem of limitation of armament and 
restriction on the use of methods of mass destruction. 
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{The Washington Post and Times Herald, January 7, 1955] 


(Following is the text of President Eisenhower's state of the Union message 
to Congress as prepared for delivery yesterday :) 

We must also encourage the efforts being made in the United Nations to limit 
armaments and to harness the atom to peaceful use. 


[The New York Times, November 19, 1953] 
Text or U. N. ARMS RESOLUTION 
(Special to the New York Times) 


Unrtep Nations, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Following is the text of the resolution on 
disarmament adopted by the United Nations General Assembly’s Political and 
Security Committee today: 

The General Assembly, 

Reaffirming the responsibility of the United Nations for considering the prob- 
lem of disarmament and affirming the need of providing for 

(a) The regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all Armed Forces 
and armaments; 

(®) The elimination and prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other types of 
weapons of mass destruction ; 

(c) The effective international control of atomic energy to insure the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapuns and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
only ; 

The whole program to be carried out under effective international control 
and in such a way that no State would have cause to fear that its security was 
endangered ; 

Believing that the continued development of weapons of mass destruction 
such as atomic and hydrogen bombs has given additional urgency to efforts to 
bring about effectively controlled disarmament throughout the world, as the 
existence of civilization itself may be at stake. 

Mindful that progress in the settlement of existing international disputes and 
the resulting reestablishment of confidence are vital to the attainment of peace 
and disarmament and that efforts to reach agreement on a comprehensive and 
coordinated disarmament program with adequate safeguards should be made 
concurrently with progress in the settlement of international disputes, 

Believing that progress in either field would contribute to prvugress in the 
other. 

Realizing that competition in the development of armaments and armed forces 
beyond what is necessary for the individual or collective security of member 
states in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations is not only econom- 
ically unsound but is in itself a grave danger to peace. 

Conscious of the continuing desire of all nations, by lightening the burden 
ef armaments, to release more of the world’s human and economic resources for 
peace, 

Having received the third report of the Disarmament Commission of August 
20, 1953, submitted in accordance with General Assembly Resolution 704 (VIL) 
of April 8, 1953, 

Endorsing the Commission's hope that recent international events will create 
a more propitious atmosphere for reconsideration of the disarmament question, 
whose capital importance in conjunction with other questions affecting the 
maintenance of peace is recognized by all, 

1. Recognizes the general wish and affirms its earnest desire to reach agree- 
ment as early as possible on a comprehensive and coordinated plan under inter- 
national control for the regulation, limitation, and reduction of all armed 
forces and armaments, for the elimination and prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, 
bacterial, chemical, and all such other weapons of war and mass destruction, 
and for the attainment of these ends through effective measures ; 

2. Recognizes that, whatever the weapons used, aggression is contrary to the 
conscience and honor of the peoples and incompatible with membership in the 
United Nations and is the gravest of all crimes against peace and security 
throughout the world; 

3. Takes note of the third report of the Disarmament Commission ; 

4. Requests the Commission to continue its efforts to reach agreement on the 
problems with which it is concerned, taking into consideration proposals made 
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at the eighth session of the General Assembly, and to report again to the General 
Assembly and to the Security Council not later than September 1, 1954; 

5. Calls on all member states and particularly the major powers to intensify 
their efforts to assist the Disarmament Commission in its tasks and to submit 
to the Commission any proposals which they have to make in the field of 
disarmament ; 

6. Suggests that the Disarmament Commission study the desirability of estab- 
lishing a subcommittee consisting of representatives of the powers principally 
involved, which should seek in private an acceptable solution and report to the 
Disarmament Commission as soon as possible in order that the Commission may 
study and report on such a solution to the General Assembly and to the Security 
Council not later than September 1, 1954; 

7. Further suggests to the Disarmament Commission in order to facilitate the 
progress of its work to arrange for the subcommittee, when established, to hold 
its private meetings as appropriate in the different countries most concerned 
with the problem. 


UNITED NATIONS DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


Verbatim record of the fourth meeting, held at Lancaster House, London, on 
Monday, May 17, 1954, at 10:30 a. m. 


Mr. MALIK (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). The Soviet Union has 
made and is now making the proposal, and has insisted and insists that a decision 
should be taken on what we wish to do—that the General Assembly should adopt 
a decision to prohibit atomic weapons and to establish strict and effective (or 
some other corresponding term) international control over tle observance of this 
prohibition. 

We propose even insist that the General Assembly should adopt a resolution 
on considerable reductions in armed forces in the first instance by the five great 
powers. Asa first step we propose to make a one-third reduction, and thereafter 


to continue until complete disarmament has been attained. [The italic has been 
added.] 


[The New York Times, October 1, 1954] 


Excerpts From U. N. SPEECH py VISHINSKY 
RESOLUTION OFFERED 


In accordance with these points, the Soviet delegation wishes to submit to the 
present session of the General Assembly for its consideration the following draft 
resolution which is entitled “Conclusion of an International Convention or Treaty 
on the Questions of the Reduction of Armaments and the Prohibition of the 
Atomic, Hydrogen, and Other Types of Weapons of Mass Destruction.” 


{1} 


The General Assembly instructs the United Nations Disarmament Commission 
to draft and submit for the approval of the Security Council a draft of an inter- 
national convention (treaty) aimed at the strengthening of peace and interna- 
tional security and providing for the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and other 
types of weapons of mass destruction and their elimination from the armaments 
of states, for a substantial reduction of armaments and the establishment of in- 
ternational control over the implementation of these decisions, using as basis the 
proposals of France and the United Kingdom of June 11, 1954. 

In accordance with this, the convention (treaty) must contain the following 
main provisions: 

I. Simultaneous implementation of measures as follows: 


FIFTY PERCENT ARMS REDUCTION WITHIN 6 MONTHS OR 1 YEAR 


(a) States reduce within 6 months (or 1 year) their armaments, armed forces, 
and appropriatitons in their state budgets for military purposes by 50 percent of 
agreed norms. The reduction of armaments and armed forces is to be effected as 
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from the level of armaments and armed forces existing on December 31, 1953, and 


the reduction of appropriations from the level of military expenditure in the year 
ending December 31, 1953. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL COMMISSION FOR OBSERVATION 


(b) For the purpose of observation of the implementation by states of their 
obligations for the reduction of armaments and armed forces provided for in 
subparagraph (a@), a temporary International Control Commission is to be estab- 
lished under the Security Council with the power to request from states the nec- 
essary information on the implementation of measures for the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces. The Commission will undertake the necessary measures 
to observe the implementation by states of the obligations undertaken by them 
regarding the reduction of armaments and armed forces, and of military expendi- 
ture. States will periodically submit at agreed intervals information on the 
implementation of measures provided by the convention to the Commission. 


REMAINING 50 PERCENT OF ARMS REDUCTION IN NEXT 6 MONTHS OR 1 YEAR 


It. Upon the completion of measures mentioned in paragraph I the simul- 
taneous implemetitation of following measures is provided for: 

(a) States reduce within 6 months (or 1 year) their armaments, armed forces, 
and military expenditures in their state budgets by the remaining 50 percent of 
the agreed norms as from the level of armaments and armed forces existing on 
December 31, 1953, and reduce their military expenditures as from the level of 


expenditures made for military purposes during the year ending December 31, 
1953. 































PROHIBITION OF ATOMIC WEAPONS BY END OF FIRST 50 PERCENT OF ARMS REDUCTION 


(b) The complete prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and other types of weapons 
of mass destruction is implemented with a cessation of the manufacture of these 
types of weapons and their complete elimination from the armaments of states ; 
all existing atomic materials are used for peaceful purposes only. 

The implementation of these measures must be completed not later than the 
implementation of measures for the reduction of armaments and armed forces 
provided for in paragraph II (a) while the manufacture of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons ceases immediately as soon as begins the reduction of armaments and 


armed forces and of military expenditures by the remaining 50 percent of the 
agreed norms. 


PERMANENT CONTROL AND INSPECTION TO INSURE IMPLEMENTATION 


(c) States establish a permanent international organ of control over the 
observance of the convention (treaty) on the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and 
other types of weapons of mass destruction, the cessation of the manufacture of 
these types of weapons and their elimination from the armaments of states and 
the reduction of armaments, armed forces, and military expenditures. 

This international organ will have the power of control, including inspection 
on a permanent basis, to the extent necessary to insure the implementation of 
the above-mentioned convention by all states. 


25 May 1954. 


Unirep Nations DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


: SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
Verbatim record of the ninth meeting, held at Lancaster House, London, on 
Tuesday, 25 May 1954, at 4 p. m. 


Mr. Parrerson (United States of America). 
However, we recognize that in the event of a major violation by a major power 
the authority could not realistically be given sufficient authority to punish the 
violator; therefore the authority would report the matter both to the Security 
Council and to the Gerieral Assembly for appropriate action. The United 
Nations would be able to act in the same manner as iff corifiexion with alt threats 
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to peace, breaches of peace or acts of aggression. Furthermore, in case of major 
violations that involve a danger to international peace, individual States would 
be able to act to protect themselves. The Charter of the United Nations provides 
as adequately as possible for such a contingency and the paper in this respect 
merely affirms the provisions of the Charter. [The italic has been added.] 


DISARMAMENT COMMISSION OFFICIAL RECORDS 


SUPPLEMENT FOR APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE 1954 


Annex 4. Working paper submitted by the United States of America on methods 
of implementing and enforcing disarmament programmes: the establishment 
of international control organs with appropriate rights, powers and functions 


UNITED STATES SUGGESTIONS 


3. The United States suggests the establishment of a United Nations Disarma- 
ment and Atomic Development Authority (hereafter referred to as the 
Authority). 

4. Under the Authority there would be a Disarmament Division to carry out the 
responsibilities of the Authority with respect to the safeguards to ensure enforce- 
ment of the programme and the reduction and limitation of all armed forces and 
non-atomic armaments. (See article 42.) 

5. Also under the Authority there would be an Atomic Development Division 
to carry out the responsibilities of the Authority with respect to the international 
development and control of atomic energy. 


% * a + & + 7: 


41. The Authority should be empowered to take action as appropriate short 
of the imposition of sanctions as provided in Chapter VII of the United Nations 
Charter, to remedy any violations or infractions in connexion with the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the treaty establishing the system for the control of 
atomic energy. Such action would include— 

(a) Calling upon the offending State to remedy within a reasonable time the 
violations or other infraction ; 

(>) Bringing about the suspension of the supply of nuclear materials to the 
offending State; 

(c) Closing of plants utilizing nuclear materials in the offending State; 

(d) Reporting to the Security Council, to the General Assembly and to all 
States the violation or other infraction in order to permit appropriate action by 
the United Nations or by individual States in accordance with the international 
convention establishing the control organ. 


* - = . * = 2 


55. Provision must be made in a treaty to permit individual States to take 
necessary steps to protect themselves in conformity with the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter in the event of serious violations determined by the 
Authority and not remedied within a reasonable time. Such provision would 
include the right of any State under such circumstances to terminate its obliga- 
tions under the treaty, to take steps for individual and collective self-defence 
under Article 51 of the Charter, and to take such other action as might be decided 
or recommended by the United Nations Security Council or by the United Nations 
General Assembly. 


Untrep STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
July 20, 1954. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE MOREHEAD PATTERSON, UNITED STATES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, IN THE DISARMAMENT COMMISSION ON THE REPORT OF THE Sups- 
COM MITTEE OF THE DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


Finally we reiterated our willingness and readiness to explore any practical 
plan leading to a genuine program of safeguarded disarmament. The Soviet 
Union bitterly and repeatedly attacked the plan for control of atomic energy which 
in 1948 received the support of the majority of the United Nations. 

The lesson of hindsight has clearly demonstrated that no one has been able 
to devise a better or an equally effective plan. If it had been adopted when it 
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was proposed, atomic and hydrogen weapons would not be in existence anywhere 
in the world today. Jn the 8 years since 1946 the ever-growing stocks of fission- 
able material have complicated the problem of effective control and this devel- 
opment must be taken into account. But the United Natitons plan is still the 
most effective and practical plan yet devised. [The italic has been added.] 





UNITED NaTIons GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


5 NovEMBER 19654. 
Ninth session—Agenda items 20 and 68 


REGULATION, LIMITATION AND BALANCED REDUCTION OF ALL ARMED FORCES AND ALL 
ARMAMENTS: REPORT OF THE DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


Conclusion of an international convention (treaty) on the reduction of arma- 
ments and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of mass 
destruction 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly at its 497th plenary meeting on 
4 November 1954 


[Adopted on the report of the First Committee (A/2779)] 
A. 


The General Assembly, 

Reaffirming the responsibility ‘of the United Nations for seeking a solution 
of the disarmament problem, 

Conscious that the continuing development of armaments increases the ur- 
gency of the need for such a solution, 

Having considered the fourth report of the Disarmament Commission of 29 
July 1954 (DC/53 and DC/55) and the documents annexed thereto, and the 
draft resolution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (A/C.1/750) con- 
cerning the conclusion of an international convention (treaty) on the reduction 
of armaments and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of 
mass destruction, 

1. Concludes that a further effort should be made to reach agreement on com- 
prehensive and cvordinated proposals to be embodied in a draft international 
disarmament convention providing for— 

(a) The regulation, limitation and major reduction of all armed forces 
and all conventional armaments; 

(b) The total prohibition of the use and manufacture of nuclear weapons 
and weapons of mass destruction of every type, together with the conversion 
of existing stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful purposes; 

(c) The establishment of effective international control, through a control 
organ with rights, powers, and functions adequate to guarantee the effective 
observance of the agreed reductions of all armaments and armed forces and 
the prohibition of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction, and to 
ensure the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only; 

The whole programme to be such that no State would have cause to fear that 
its security was endangered ; 

2. Requests the Disarmament Commission to seek an acceptable solution of the 
disarmament problem, taking into account the various proposals referred to in 
the preamble of the present resolution and any other proposals within the Com- 
mission’s terms of reference ; 

3. Suggests that the Disarmament Commission reconvene the Sub-Committee 
established in accordance with paragraphs 6 and 7 of General Assembly resolu- 
tion 715 (VIII) of 28 November 1953 ; 

4. Requests the Disarmament Commission to report to the Security Council and 
to the General Assembly as soon as sufficient progress has been made. 


B 
The General Assembly 


1. Refers to the Disarmament Commission for appropriate consideration the 
draft resolution of India contained in document A/C.1/L.100/Rev. 1; 


tic 
ti 
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2. Decides also to transmit to the Disarmament Commission for its informa- 


tion the records of the meetings of the First Committee at which this draft resolu- 
tion was discussed. 
Cc 


The General Assembly 


1. Refers to the Disarmament Commission. for its consideration the draft 
resolution submitted by Australia and the Philippines contained in document 
A/C.1/L.101/ Rev. 1; 

2. Decides to transmit. to. the Disarmament Commission for its information 
the records of the meetings of the First Committee at which items 20 and 68 of 
the agenda of the ninth session of the General Assembly were considered. 


(The New York Times, May 14, 1955] 


U. N. DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


CANADA, FRANCE, UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTITERN IRELAND 
AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Joint draft resolution of March 8, 1955 


The General Assembly (the Security Council), 

Recalling its resolution of Nov. 4, 1954, which was adopted unanimously, 

Recalling further that in that resolution it concluded that a further effort 
should be made to reach agreément on comprehensive and coordinated proposals 
to be embodied in a draft international disarmament treaty. 

Bearing in mind that the proposals for a disarmament programme submitted 
by France and the United Kingdom on June 11, 1954, were accepted by the 
U. 8. S. R. according to its draft resolution of Oct. 8, 1954, as a basis for a draft 
internaLlional disarmament treaty, 


(1] 


Considers that all states possessing nuclear weapons should regard themselves 
as prohibited in accordance with the terms of the Charter of the United Nations 
from the use of such weapons except in defence against aggression ; 


[2] 


Recommends that such a disarmament treaty should include an immediate and 
explicit acceptance of this prohibition by all signatory states, pending the total 
prohibition and elimination of nuclear weapons.as proposed in the subsequent 
paragraphs of this resolution ; 

[3] 


Further recommends that the obligations assumed by the members of the United 
Nations to refrain in their international relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any state 
should be accepted by all signatory states not members of the United Nations. 


[4] 


Considers that such a disarmament treaty prepared by the Disarmament Com- 
mission and submitted by it to the Security Council to the General Assembly and 
to a world disarmament conference should include provisions covering the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) The total prohibition of the use and manufacture of nuclear weapons and 
weapons of mass destruction of every type, together with the conversion of 
existing stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful purposes. 

(b) Major reductions in all armed forces and conventional armaments; 

(c) The establishment of a control organ with rights and powers and functions 
adequate to guarantee the effective observance of the agreed prohibitions and 
reductions ; 

[5] 


Further considers that after the approval of the draft treaty by the world 
disarmament conference this instrument would be open to signature and adher- 
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ence by all states. The treaty would enter into force immediately it had been 
ratified by those of the signatories who would be specified in the treaty; 


[6] 


Decides that the treaty should provide that the disarmament program should 
be carried out as described below : 

i. After the constitution and positioning of the control organ, which shall be 
carried out within a specified time, and as soon as the control organ reports that 
it is able effectively to enforce them, the following measures shall enter into 
effect. (a) Overall military manpower shall be limited to levels existing on 
Dec. 31, 1954, or such other date as may be agreed at the world disarmament 
conference; (b) overall military expenditure, both atomic and nonatomic, shall 
be limited to amounts spent in the year ending 31 December 1954, or such other 
date as may be agreed at the world disarmament conference. 

ii. AS soon as the control organ reports that it is able effectively to enforce 
them, the following measures shall enter into effect: (a) One-half of the agreed 
reductions of conventional armaments and armed forces shall take effect; (b) on 
completion of (a) the manufacture of all kinds of nuclear weapons and all other 
prohibited weapons shall cease. 

iii. As soon as the control organ reports that it is able effectively to enforce 
them, the following measures shall enter into effect: the second half of the 
agreed reductions of conventional armaments and armed forces shall take effect 
on completion of (A): The total prohibition and elimination of nuclear weapons 
and the conversion of existing stocks of nuclear materials for peaceful purposes 
shall be carried out; the total prohibition and elimination of all other prohibited 
weapons shall be carried out. 


(7) 


Pepresses the hope that when all the measures enumerated above have been 
carried out the armaments and armed forces of the powers will be further re- 
duced to the levels strictly necessary for the maintenance of internal security 
and the fulfillment of the obligations of signatory states under the terms of the 
United Nations Charter: 


[8] 


Decides that the control organ shall remain in being to ensure that the reduc- 
tions, prohibitions, and eliminations are faithfully and permanently observed; 


[9] 


Requests the commission to inform the General Assembly as soon as the prepa 
ration of the draft treaty has progressed to a point where, in the judgment of 


the commission, its program is ready for submission to the world disarmament 
conference. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE DELEGATIONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AND FRANCE oO} 
Marcu 29, 1955 


REDUCTION OF ARMED FORCES 


The United Kingdom and France consider that there should be major reduc- 
tions in the armed forces of the five permanent members of the Security Council. 
To this end, they are each prepared to reduce their overall armed forces to a 
total of 650,000 men, as part of a general scheme of reductions which would 
provide that- 

(1) There shall be a uniform ceiling for the three other permanent members 
of the Security Council which shall be fixed at a figure between one and one and 
a half million men. 

(2) The forces permitted to other states shall in all cases be considerably 
lower than the levels established for the five permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

(3) No state shall be entitled to increase its armed forces above the levels 
existing at the entry into force of the disarmament convention, except that spe- 
cial arrangements will have to be made for certain specified states which will 
provide for levels of armed forces and armaments such as will reduce the possi- 
bility of aggression and avoid a disequilibrium of power dangerous to interna- 
tional peace and security. 

[ Above two documents are complete. Italic added. ] 
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[The New York Times, November 11, 1955] 
WESTERN PROPOSAL 


PROPOSAL BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF FRANCE, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The four ministers of foreign affairs 


[1] 


Note that their representatives on the subcommittee of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission, in the pursuit of their efforts to establish a satisfac- 
tory system of disarmament, have followed the directive given by the four heads 
of government at Geneva on July 27, 1955. 


[2] 

Take note of the work the subcommittee has accomplished in the spirit of the 
conference of the heads of government during its meetings in New York from 
Aug. 29 to Oct. 7, 1955, and express their appreciation to the subcommittee for its 
efforts. 

[3} 


Ixpress their agreement on the following: 

The renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons and all other weapons in any 
manner inconsistent with the Charter of the United Nations. 

The need to arrive at limitations and reductions of armaments and of armed 
forces, 

(c) The need to devote to the peaceful economic development of nations for 
raising their well-being, as well as for assistance to less developed countries, the 
material resources that would be released by agreements in the disarmament 
field. 

[No proposal for action to carry out agreements already achieved on limita 
tions and reductions in proposals of March 5 and May 10, 1955.] 

(d) The fact that an effective system of inspection and control is the keystone 
of any disarmament program, and, consequently, the need to establish an organ 
reponsible for the inspection and control of agreed measures of disarmament 
under effective safeguards. 

(e) The fact that there are possibilities beyond the reach of international 
control for evading this control and for organizing the clandestine manufacture 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons even if there is a formal agreement on interna 
tional control. 

[Makes new claim that some international control may be impossible. ] 

(f) The need for continued scientific search by each state, with appropriate 
consultation between governments, for methods which might be derived from 
evolving scientific knowledge that would make possible a thoroughly effective 
inspection and control system of nuclear weapons material as part of a disarma- 
ment program covering all kinds of armaments. 

[No mention of unlimited inspections already approved by the West Nov. 4, 
1948, and thereafter and by the Soviets 1928-32 and 1954.) 


[4] 


Declare their intent to continue to seek agreements on a comprehensive pro- 
gram for disarmament which will promote international peace and security with 
the least diversion for armament of the world’s human and economic resources. 

[No proposal to carry out agreements already achieved on disarmament in pro- 
posals of March 5 and May 10, 1955. ] 


Recognize that inspection, control, limitation, and reduction of armaments 
can best be achieved in an atmosphere which is free of fear and suspicion. 


16) 


Propose accordingly that, as a contribution to such an atmosphere and as a 
prelude to a general disarmament program the states concerned: 

(a) Should agree promptly to put into early operation, in order to help pre- 
vent a surprise attack: (i) A plan for exchange of military blueprints and 
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aerial inspection on the basis of the proposal of the President of the United 
States of July 21, 1955, and (ii) A plan for establishing control posts at key 
points, as suggested in the proposals of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S. 8. R. of July 21, 1955. 

[This is only agreement now proposed to be made. Limited to aerial photo- 
graphs, exchange of military information and study of inspection and control 
problems. ] 

(b) Should also agree: (i) To arrange for the exchange and publications of 
information regarding military expenditures and budgets, as suggested in the 
proposals made by the Prime Minister of France on July 22, 1955, and (ii) To 
study how best to gain practical experience regarding the problems of inspection 
and control, as suggested by the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom on 
July 21, 1955. 

{7] 


Direct their representatives on the United Nations Disarmament Commission 
to request that its subcommittee be reconvened at an early date and continue to 
seek an acceptable solution to the problem of disarmament. 


UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OFFICIAL RECORDS, TENTH SESSION 
Supplement No. 19 (A/3116) 


914 (X). Regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of all armed forees 
and all armaments; conclusion of an international convention (treaty) on 
the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and 
other weapons of mass destruction 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolution 808 (1X) of 4 November i954, which established the 
conclusion that a further effort should be made to reach agreement on compyre- 
hensive and co-ordinated proposals to be embodied in a draft international dis- 
armament convention providing for : 

(a) The regulation, limitation, and major reduction of all armed forces and 
all conventional armaments, 

(b) The total prohibition of the use and manufacture of nuclear weapons 
and weapons of mass destruction of every type, together with the conversion 
of existing stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful purposes, 

(c) The establishment of effective international control, through a control 
organ with rights, powers, and functions adequate to guarantee the effective 
observance of the agreed reductions of all armaments and armed forces and 
the prohibition of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction, and to ensure 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only, 
the whole programme to be such that no State would have cause to fear that its 
security was endangered, 

Expressing the hope that efforts to relax international tensions, to promote 
mutual confidence and to develop co-operation among States, such as the Geneva 
Conference of the Heads of Government of the four Powers, the Bandung Con- 
ference of African and Asian countries and the United Nations tenth anniversary 
commemorative meeting at San Francisco, will prove effective in promoting 
world peace, 

Desirous of contributing to the lowering of international tensions, the strength- 
ening of confidence between States, the removal of the threat of war, and the 
reduction of the burden of armaments, 

Convinced therefore of the need to continue to seek agreement on a compre- 
hensive programme for disarmament which will promote international peace 
and security with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human and 
economic resources, 

Welcoming the progress which has been made towards agreement on objectives 
during the meetings in 1955 of the Sub-committee of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, 

Noting that agreement has not yet been reached on the rights, powers, and 
functions of a control system, which is the keystone of any disarmament agree- 
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ment, nor on other essential matters set out in General Assembly resolution 
808 (IX), 

Noting also that special technical difficulties have arisen in regard to the 
detection and control of nuclear weapons material, 

Recognizing further that inspection and control of disarmament can best be 
achieved in an atmosphere which is free of suspicion, 

1. Urges that the States concerned and particularly those on the Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Disarmament Commission : 

(a) Should continue their endeavours to reach agreement on a compre- 
hensive disarmament plan in accordance with the goals set out in General Assem- 
bly resolution 808 (IX) ; 

(b) Should, as initial steps, give priority to early agreement on and imple- 
mentation of: 

(i) Such confidence-building measures as the plan of Mr. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, for exchanging military blue- 
prints and mutual aerial inspection, and the plan of Mr. Bulganin, Prime 
Minister of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, for establishing control 
posts at strategic centers, 

(ii) All such measures of adequately safeguarded disarmament as are 
now feasible ; 

2. Suggests that account should also be taken of the proposals of the Prime 
Minister of France for exchanging and publishing information regarding mili- 
tary expenditures and budgets, of the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland for seeking practical experience in the 
problems of inspection and control, and of the Government of India regarding 
the suspension of experimental explosions of nuclear weapons and an “arma- 
ments truce” ; 

3. Calls upon the States concerned, and especially those on the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Disarmament Commission, to study the proposal of the Prime 
Minister of France for the allocation of funds resulting from disarmament for 
improving the standards of living throughout the world and in particular, in the 
less-developed countries ; 

4. Recommends further that scientific search should be continued by each 
State, with appropriate consultation between Governments, for methods that 
would make possible thoroughly effective inspection and control of nuclear 
weapons material, having as its aims to facilitate the solution of the problem 
of comprehensive disarmament ; 

5. Suggests that the Disarmament Commission reconvene its Sub-Com- 
mittee and that both pursue their efforts to attain the above objectives; 

6. Decides to transmit to the Disarmament Commission, for its information, 
the records of the meetings of the First Committee at which the disarmament 
problem was discussed during the tenth session of the General Assembly, and 
requests the Disarmament Commission and the Sub-Committee to give careful 
and early consideration to the views expressed in those documents. 

559th plenary meeting, 
16 December 1955, 

Senator Humrnrey. Mr. John Eberly. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. EBERLY, GENERAL BROTHERHOOD 
BOARD OF THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


Mr. Exserty. Mr. Senator, in keeping with the late hour, I would 
like to forego the pleasure of reading my paper or making any com- 
ments on it, hoping that it will be read and instead of taking this 10 
minutes here, I would like to request that some time I might rather 
call at your office and have that much of a visit with you. I have never 
had the pleasure of being in your office and some of the alternatives 
that I have proposed in this paper would give me a great deal of 

leasure to meet you with a little conversation when I think it would 
worth more probably than at this moment. 

Senator Humpurey. You are very kind and considerate and I would 
consider it a privilege to have you come and call on me. May I 
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just say if you will be patient with me I will be more than happy to 
cooperate with you. I will give you another word of assurance; the 
chairman of this subcommittee will read your statement. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Eserte. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. It will be printed as delivered. 

Mr. Exserte. Thank you. 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you so nich. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the special Subcommittee on Disarmament, I am 
John H. Eberly, of the Brethren Service Center, New Windsor, Md., and am 
presenting testimony in favor of disarmament at the request of the general 
brotherhood board of the Church of the Brethren. We appreciate the efforts of 
your committee to study ways and means of achieving disarmament, and we are 
grateful for the opportunity to present supporting testimony to you. 

The Church of the Brethren has held the Christian teaching of peace as one 
of its main tenets of faith and under the Brethren Service Commission has 
carried on such service projects at home and abroad that would interpret our 
good will and Christian brotherhood for all men, and give opportunity to our 
membership to support this faith by supporting these projects. 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 


We believe, as Christians, we must approach all problems by seeking the will 
of God for our answers and in checking these answers by the teaching, the ex- 
ample, and the spirit of Christ whom we profess to believe and follow. God does 
speak to men in all ages, who seek His will through the careful study of scrip- 
ture and subsequent history, and who commit their lives and wills through devo- 
tion and prayer to His will. 

We are concerned and alarmed at the tendency of many of our Christian and 
national leaders to by-pass the Christian ethic as being irrelevant to our day 
and its problems, or to so interpret the Christian ethic to make it support every 
man’s cause. God does not support both sides in a struggle against one another, 
if indeed He can be said to be on any side. It is naive and sinful to bargain with 
God as Christian nations have been doing in claiming His blessing and approval 
in wars either “hot or cold.” 

We are being continually told that it is unrealistic to think we can apply the 
Christian ethic to disarmament or to other international controversies, while it 
has not seemed inconsistent for us to arm both our causes and our military with 
divine approval and with moral mission. 

We have fervent faith to believe that if the Divine ever blesses men in their 
conflicts and disagreements (which would appear paradoxical) that He all the 
more will bless men in their cooperation and peaceful pursuits. It is hard for us 
to believe that divine approval or moral mission rests more on armaments than on 
the alternatives which will come with disarmaments; nor do the arguments of 
“necessity” or of “realism” seem enough to justify the present mad armaments 
race and our dependence on military protection. Let us notice some of the 
dilemmas of armaments. 


THE DILEMMAS OF ARMAMENTS 


1. So-called successful armaments contradict and discredit all disarmament 
and all the peaceful alternatives as being ineffective and therefore dangerous 
and subversive. We come in a society to deal not only with clashes between 
various military systems but most of all the clash between the military and 
the nonmilitary. There is real danger that the military take over a culture with 
the complete stifling of the nonmilitary and with the complete militarization of 
the civilian. After this point there can be no vital interest in disarmament. The 
time then will never come when “it (armaments) isn't necessary.” There is only 
the precarious hope that we can control it (the military). 

2. So-called successful armaments are economically costly to a nation. The 
costs become progressively greater. New weapons create new threats that re- 
quire better weapons that create more dangers that require greater military 
expenditure to keep ahead and to give so-called security. Unless we begin to 
disarm, nothing will halt this vicious circle, and we end in the catastrophe called 
by Toynbee, “suicidal militarism.” 
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3. So-called successful armaments cannot defend a nation in nuclear warfare. 
“War has become a Frankenstein to destroy both sides,” is a statement made 
by General MacArthur a year ago. There is hope that strong military arma- 
ments may bluff the other side. The most precarious thread on which this 
Nation or any Nation can trust its hope for peace is that “nuclear weapons 
serve to prevent war.” Sir Winston Churchill in one of his final speeches as 
Prime Minister said: 

“It may well be that we shall, by a process of sublime irony have reached a 
stage where safety will be the sturdy child of terror, and survival the twin brother 
of annihilation.” Sir Winston himself admitted the big flaw in this already weak, 
precarious hope. “I must make one admission,” he said, “and any admission is 
formidable. The deterrent does not cover the case of lunatics or dictators in the 
mood of Hitler when he found himself in his final dugout.” 

This therefore leaves us in our present day no real security with nuclear 
weapons against fanatics and against totalitarianism. 

4. Another dilemma in our dependence upon a balance of power and of fission- 
able material is the problem of inspection and control. President Eisenhower was 
being questioned on atomic control at his press conference on July 6, 1955. He 
was asked : 

“Mr. President, would I be correct in understanding, then, from what you have 
said so far on this whole disarmament thing and on inspection, that what you 
come down to is the question of good faith, that you have to believe that you have 
arrived at a point where you can trust those who oppose you, because it is 
impossible to get adequate inspection and control?” 

The President answered : “This is just as true as you are standing there. In the 
long run, the kind of peace for which we are seeking, the kind of peace that will 
allow people to be really tranquil and confident in their daily pursuits, will be 
achieved only when nations have achieved that mutual trust of which you speak. 

“Now, what we are up against now is an interim phase. We are trying to make 
a step toward that, and to reduce burdens at the same time. So I should say 
that, knowing none of us has that trust in the opposite side, we must search 
diligently for some means to lessen this danger and proceed a little way toward 
the creation of that trust which must, in the long run, be the foundation of any 
real peace.” 


THE CREATION OF TRUST 


We are glad that the President of the United States has made some state- 
ments about trust and the need to build up trust between nations if we are to 
have peace. We need to get busy in developing this trust and we need to elimi- 
nate the things which are now aggravating tensions and the maintaining distrust. 

We have noted in the dilemmas above that while we want trust and that 
trust is the only “foundation of any real peace,” we are now doing the things 
that generate distrust. We must quit these and begin doing the other things. 
A partial listing of these are as follows: 

1. Discontinue atomic and hydrogen bomb testing in favor of a real effort to 
develop the President’s atoms for peace program. This should be our honest 
and sincere effort supported by adequate finances and with the best technical 
experts and equipment that we have. We should prove our intentions to the 
world by increasing materially the emphasis and effort supported by our best 
resources to bring about this great era of peace and prosperity that lies around 
the corner—this peace and prosperity promised by technical experts if we will 
divert atomic energy in that direction. 

2. This new age of peace and prosperity made possible by the peaceful uSe 
of atomic energy will rapidly relieve areas of need and tension throughout the 
world. It will help bring food, education, and medicine to underdeveloped 
countries. It will stabilize the economy of developed countries by providing 
work projects in lieu of war contracts. This new day and new development 
cannot be relegated to a tiny news item on the bottom of the second page, but 
will need to be headline stuff, and occupy the main place in our editorials, and 
in our religious, educational, and scientific life. 

3. We shall need to continue and promote international and intercultural 
experiences. To create an atmosphere of trust, we must work together, study 
together, and live together as nations. Among these experiences are those 
activities governing the exchange of goods, the interchange of persons, and the 
exchange of knowledge and of assistance. These, too, are things to which we 
have been giving lip service but which we ought now honestly and sincerely 
support. We have noted for several years the very incidental attention given 
the student exchange programs or to education in general, in contrast to the 
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making of soldiers. The student in the world, especially in a civilized world, 
must be given a chance and an assignment. Students and soldiers are not 
synonymous and who knows until we support students as we now support soldiers 
but that we can replace violent and revolutionary change with an educational 
and evolutionary change. Indeed the student can and ought to replace the 
soldier in our advanced and enlightened age. 

4. We suggest actual decrease in expenditures for armaments and actual 
decreases in military personnel on the basis that an equivalent be diverted to 
alternative programs and services of the National Government. These alterna- 
tives would be technical and economic assistance programs, educational ex- 
changes, and various internal improvements like roads, conservation of natura! 
resources, and aid to education and to reliable private agencies. By this process 
of decreasing armaments and by increasing those services that are thought of 
as alternatives, we would maintain the employment and the economic balance of 
the Nation. A 10-percent cut (or more or less) in armaments as the initial step 
followed by progressive cuts, with this amount of money invested in constructive 


improvements in the Nation and in the world, can place us well on the road to 
disarmament. 


This plan of accompanying disarmament with a corresponding increase in the 
alternatives, will satisfy both the people of our own country as well as those 
in other nations. It will prove our good intentions to the world and thus create 
an atmosphere of trust. It will give our Nation greater economic stability by 
strengthening our industries and social order at home, and by giving us increased 
respect and prestige abroad. Thus step by step we ought to continue to disarm 
with full confidence that the Nation is not losing its defenses but exchanging 


them for another type more consistent with our Christian profession and much 
more likely to succeed in a nuclear age. 


Tue GENERAL BROTHERHOOD BOARD, 
CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN, 


Elgin, Ii. 
Senator Humpnurey. Is Mr. James Sheldon here? 


Mr. Suetpon. Right here. — 
Senator Humpurery. Mr. Sheldon, you have been a very patient 
participator today and we want to thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES SHELDON, SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION OF 
WORLD WAR III, INC. 


Mr. Suetpon. Thank you, Senator. 

I have enjoyed the opportunity of sitting here in a hearing of this 
sort, which has been, I think, very productive. I was just wishing there 
was some way in which the people can adequately commend the 
chairman for his work in this field. 

I have seen you so many times in another field and I am so happy 
to see what you are doing here. I am only regretful that when this 
statement of mine was mimeographed I didn’t spell out my middle 
name in full; it happens to stand for Humphrey, and I think you have 
added luster to that name. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Sheldon, thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Sueipon. The Society for Prevention of World War III is a 
nonprofit organization founded in 1943 during the Second World War 
in an attempt to accumulate experience and find ways of applying the 
lessons of that war if any toward preventing the recurrence of wars. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKING A START ON DISARMAMENT IN GERMANY 


My statement refers mainly to the problem of disarmament in 
Germany or rather to the problem of taking advantage of an oppor- 
tunity for making a start toward disarmament in Germany. From to- 
day’s discussion and your other hearings, it is obvious that disarma- 
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ment is a difficult road on which to get started. We believe there is a 
beginning to that road to be found in the situation which existed at the 
end of the second war in Germany and which still exists there. 

It is the position of our society that world disarmament cannot be 
considered as a goal to be approached in a diplomatic vacuum. It is 
closely related to tensions between the East and the West and to many 
other problems growing out of the last war. Among these problems, 
the question of Germany and the conflict of interests between East and 
West regarding Germany are of paramount importance. 

According to some American policymakers the restoration of Ger- 
many’s prewar power—integrated both politically and economically 
with our European allies—has been a cardinal aim. 

It was assumed that in this way the unity of Western Europe would 
be so strengthened as to induce the Soviets to retreat all along the 
line. 

This program received the highest priority and was underwritten 
with billions of dollars from the United States. Its success was 
publicized as a sure thing because the Germans, so we were told, were 
the most reliable anti-Communists and by culture and conviction 
the most pro-American. 

The results of this program have been spectacular—so far as changes 
in West Germany are concerned. They have also been spectacular in 
other respects—but hardly in the way originally contemplated. 


> 
GERMANY SEEKING TRADE WITH EAST 


On the one hand, we have seen a resurgent Germany returning to 
the age-old traditional policy of looking for trade outlets to the East. 
American diplomats were in the air on the way to confer about the 
final draft of the contractual agreement establishing West German 
independence, when the Bonn Parliament adopted its first major 
statement calling for relaxation of trade barriers with the East. 

This should have been no surprise, because economics is not a science 
which operates according to caprice, but rather a field in which there 
are hard and fast rules which no amount of diplomacy or wishful 
thinking can repeal. 

The restoration of the German economy, freed from most of its 
prewar capital indebtedness and bolstered up with American billions, 
was sure to produce a surplus—and the only way in which economic 
pressures thus created could be relieved was to try to restore trade 
with the East. This process has now extended to the point where we 
see the Krupp concern, to take but one example, negotiating for con- 
tracts with more than one country of the Soviet bloc. 

In the other direction, the specter of a resurgent Germany has pro- 
voked bitter cleavages among the peoples of Western Europe. ann. 
munist and anti-American propaganda has had a field day. The 
haunting vision of being isolated and confronted by a new German 
Wehrmacht was skillfully exploited by the Russians when they 
serapped their treaties with Britain and France. 

The impact of a resurgent Germany has also had its effects on the 
satellite countries. The current stirrings of nationalism and mili- 
tarism in Germany have spread fear among the captive peoples of 


Eastern Europe, and thereby strengthened the grip of the Soviet 
commissars. 
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EFFECTS OF PARIS TREATIES ON RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 


In the wake of the strife and suspicion which have sapped the hopes 
of the people of Western Europe and strained their friendship with 
America, the Paris agreements were put into force. 

Chancellor Adenauer put his finger on the significance of these 
agreements when he told the German Parliament that hitherto the 
Bonn government had been “a mere object of international policies.” 


Consequently— 
he declared— 


it is one of the first aims of the Federal Republic to achieve freedom and 
self-determination. * * * Thereby, the Federal Republic also will obtain free- 
dom of action on behalf of all Germans. 


‘Then, he predicted, this is an important point— 


the Russians will negotiate and they will do so not in spite of, but because of 
the realization of the agreements (New York Times, December 16, 1954). 

Some months later, in March 1955, Dr. Adenauer’s first assistant, 
Secretary of State Dr. Halstein, reaffirmed the same position by 
declaring to the press that— 


after a ratification of the Paris treaties, the Federal Government can enter 
independently into negotiations with the Soviet Union. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


This is the background under which we must consider present 
relations between Germany and Russia. 
These basic factors determining Germany’s actions ought to be of 


greater significance to us than any professions—which might be 
sincerely intended at the time—of overwhelming attachment to the 
Western cause. 

As our society put in a statement 4 years ago, the Russians, in spite 
of the twists of their propaganda, fav ‘ored the creation of a Germany 
that would possess the material wherewithal to launch its own inde- 
pendent actions and be able to pursue an independent policy in all 
directions. 

This would open up great possibilities for the Russians, because 
it would offer the Germans vast markets in the East. Moreover, it 
would create military and political guaranties of a nature which 
would enable the Germans to exert their power against the West. 
In other words, only a strong Germany can create an independent 
Germany so far as the Russians define the ond “independent,” and 
such a Germany would enable the Russians to gain another trump 

card in their dealings with the West. 

Because these are basic considerations growing out of the hard 
facts of economic reality and deeply rooted in past history, we have 
never accepted the myth that Chancellor Adenauer’s trustworthiness 
could ever be a guaranty as to future German policies. Events of 
the past months ‘have shown how correct was this interpretation— 
to the embarrassment both of some of our own policymakers and of 
some of the members of Dr. Adenauer’s own political entourage. 

Regardless of the tactic, the United States and her allies must 
face the geopolitical reality that it is Russia who holds the key to 
the realization of Germany’s ambitions. Foremost among these as- 
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pirations it is the unification of Germany in full possession of its 
freedom and “Wehrhoheit” (the Germany term describing a coun- 
try’s exclusive prerogative to determine the size and disposition of 
its armed forces). These are the stark facts which should guide our 
policymakers. 

In this connection, the noted political authority, Walter Lippmann, 
wrote : 

The Germans know they can reunite Germany only by a deal with the Soviet 
Union ; if they make the deal, France will become a third-rate power in Europe 


in comparison with a reunited Germany which is on good terms with the 
Soviet o1 bit. 


The French know that if the German-Soviet deal is to be prevented, they and 
their English-speaking allies first must come to an agreement with the Soviet 
Union. Down deep at the bottom of the fight between Paris and Bonn is the 
question of whether the future of Germany is to be negotiated between Bonn 
and Moscow or by the Big Four Powers (Washington Post, December 30, 1954). 

It is against this background that the question of disarmament 
must now be considered. 

To admit that a Russo-German tieup is unavoidable is to admit the 
inevitability of World War III. The society does not bow to any 
such conclusions. 

Nor do we believe that there are no longer means available to 
prevent Russia from upsetting the delicate balance of power in 
Europe by manipulation of the German situation. 

On the other hand, there is no reason why we should continue to 
pursue a policy that adds still further to East-West tensions while 
not strengthening the West in the process. 

As Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee recently asserted in 


Collier’s 
magazine . 


Till some measure of mutual confidence is established in Russo-American 
relations, it is obvious that the world’s peace will not be secure and the path 


toward disarmament will not open up. * * * 

Our policy toward Germany has certainly not contributed to the 
reduction of tension and neither has it basically strengthened our 
position with respect to any future conflict with Russia. If it had 
accomplished either of these purposes, there would be some justifi- 
cation—but when our policy neither reduces tensions nor increases 
strength, there is little left to defend it. 


WHAT 





AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD GERMANY SHOULD BE 


We believe, therefore, that an American program best fitted to main- 
tain the integrity, freedom, and security of the democracies, while, at 
the same time, precluding the emergence of a German-Russian copolicy 
dominating Europe, would be based upon the following principles: 

(a) That both East and West Germany be permanently demili- 
tarized under United Nations supervison. 

(6) That the territorial integrity of East and West Germany become 
the responsibility of the United Nations. 

(c) That the United Nations establish armed force contingents to 
be located in the states bordering Germany for purposes of implement- 
ing that responsibility. 

There have been some objections to the disarmament of Germany on 
the grounds that this would continue to give her valuable economic 
advantages over those nations which must support expensive military 
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establishments. Since Germany herself would be the beneficiary of 
this situation, both East and West Germany should pay in cash to the 
United Nations a sum roughly equivalent to the costs of any forces 
required for these purposes. 

In this manner Germany could become in truth what Professor 
Toynbee has called “a Jaboratory for progress and plans relating to 
world disarmament.” The defeat of Germany has presented the world 
with a shining opportunity to maintain such disarmament as an ex- 
ample and precursor for a general program of world disarmament 
under the United Nations. It would be one of the great tragedies of 
history if we ignored this opportunity now. The implementation of 
these principles could pave the way for the ultimate unification of 
Germany in peace. More than that, it would create an international 
climate of good will and confidence, which are the prerequisites for 
the success of a general program of world disarmament. 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY FAVOR DISARMAMENT 


It would appear that the climate of opinion in Germany herself also 
lends support to a program such as I have outlined. 

One of the great stumbling blocks in the way of policymakers who 
seek a rearmed Germany has been the violent opposition to rearma- 
ment by large sections of the German populace, including especially 
the powerful Social Democratic Party. Another objection has been 
the reemergence to leadership, even in Cabinet and diplomatic posts, 
of former Nazis whose long-term future behavior cannot be accurately 
predicted. 

Both of these considerations lend powerful support to a policy of 
beginning disarmament now in Germany, rather than to a policy of 
rebuilding armament there. 

The foundations for this line of thought have been laid down in dis- 
patches from the most reliable foreign correspondents whose special 
job it has been to study the German situation. 

As Mr. Ludwell Denny wrote in the Scripps-Howard papers, shortly 
after ratification of our treaties, with Germany : 

The majority of West Germans oppose rearmament. And similarly the Bonn 
Parliament approved the treaties for reasons other than the desire to rearm. 
It was buying continued American and British support. It was buying restored 
German sovereignty. And, like the French Parliament, it was achieving a better 
bargaining position for negotiating with the Kremlin * * * 

Mr. Herbert Elliston in the Washington Post went a step further and 
added that— 

Historians are many who think of an alliance between Communist Russia and 
a Germany of the right as still logical * * * 

These are the considered opinions of responsible observers, to whose 
number I could add indefinitely if time permitted. Asa distinguished 
member of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Senator Mike 
Mansfield, of Montana, once summed it up: 

The Russians are gradually being put into a position where they could offer 
Germany unification with real nationalistic inducements and ask only in return 
that the Germans separate themselves from Western Europe. 

This is the dubious and dangerous prospect that we must expect 
from a policy based on the rearmament of Germany. In the other 
direction rises the bright hope of a rcail beginning toward world dis- 
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armament, if we but seize the opportunities which still lie before us. 

In one direction lies greater tension and the prospect of a third 
world war. 

In the other direction lie distant, but real, hopes of peace in Europe 
and the prospect of at least a beginning of disarmament, on terms 
that would insure the safety and ‘strength of the free world. 

Can sensible men doubt which path to pursue / 

Senator HumpnHrey. May I say that there is no doubt that our 
policies vis-a-vis Germany are going to be subject to some reevalua- 
tion in the light of the potentalities that are evident there. 

Mr. Suewpon. I hope so. 

Senator Humpurey. I shall not go into the details, but you have 
touched upon a very fundamental question. . As I noted in your testi- 
mony Senator Mansfield made some very pertinent observations re- 
lating to this problem recently. 

Mr. SHetpon. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suetpon. Thank you. 

Senator HumpuHrey. Mr. Schlothauer of the AMVETS. We are 
glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID F. SCHLOTHAUER, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR OF AMVETS 


Mr. ScuHiorHaver. I won’t take up any of your time. I know you 
have an extremely busy schedule. We are pleased to be given an 
opportunity to ss gaa I would like to file this statement and I 


would beg the indulgence of the Senator and his staff to submit a part 
of my testimony which I do not have with me. 

Our representatives have just returned from the conference of the 
World Veterans Federation and at that conference a resolution was 
passed in this regard. 

Senator Humpnrey. Where was that conference held ? 

Mr. Scuvornaver. In Brussels, Belgium, and we have had a very 
active part in this organization. T would like to send that resolution 
to the members of the staff at a future time. 

Senator Humpurey. It will be incorporated as a part of your testi- 
mony. We will hold this record open. 

Mr. ScutorHaver. I want to make one observation. You touched 
earlier this afternoon on the human factor in the process of disarma- 
ment. We are very cognizant of it. We don’t profess to be the tech- 
nical experts or the technicians. We think in this way organizations 

can be of great assistance not only to you but your committee and also 
to the executive branch in the Government in working not only with 
our people but also throughout the world with other organizations and 
bringing to them this perspective of the American as being a peace- 

loving person. 

I am very delighted too with the proceedings that I have had an 
opportunity to study and to read. We think you are going to do an 
excellent work and sincerely hope you will continue to do so. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I say to you and through you to your 
organization that we are very pleased that the AMVETS have been 
willing to send you here to testify. Your organization is one of the 
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truly fine veterans’ groups, and you have exhibited throughout your ex- 
istence as an organization a very substantial understanding and con- 
structive attitude on international policy. 

Mr. ScuLorHaver. Very kind of you. 

Senator Humpurey. I mean every word of that. 1 have watched 
the AMVETS very carefully and am very proud of their work. 

(The statement of David F. Schlothauer, National Executive Di- 
rector of AMVETS, is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, AMVETS, composed of veter- 
ans of World War II and Korea who have actively participated in armed de- 
fense of these United States, in behalf of its members as citizens and of veterans 
of our country, feels a keen interest and a sober responsibility in matters affect- 
ing the means of defense of our country and maintenance of the peace. 

At our 1lith annual convention, held in Philadelphia, Pa., September 8~11, 
1955, the delegates uni inimously adopted the following resolution as a part of 
the report of AMVETS international affairs division. 







“ARMAMENTS 


“We recognize that national armaments are inescapable in the presence of major 
political rivalries among nations, but we also recognize that armaments in an 
atomic age can themselves engender suspicion and bar the road to peace. We have 
no ready solution for the present stalemate in disarmament questions. We be- 
lieve, however, more significant and realistic possibilities. We suggest that a 
first step be the establishment of a system of public reporting, to the United 
Nations, on existing levels of armaments; a second step to be the audit of the 
accuracy of these reports through international inspection; a third step to 
be phased reductions on a reciprocal basis, under supervision; to lighten the 
financial burden of armaments and permit the utilization of this wealth by 
each nation for the betterment of its people.” 

Since the adoption of that statement of policy in September 1955, several 
events have occurred that emphasize the urgent need for continued disarmament 
negotiations. They were the explosion of aerial thermonuclear weapons by both 
the United States and Russia, and the revelations concerning the development 
of the intercontinental ballistic missile. These developments have awakened 
latent fears of peoples throughout the world, and have dramatically placed in 
focus of world speculation the next steps of the United States and the U.S. S. R. 

We are heartened by the progress that has been made in disarmament nego- 
tiations this past year, but we would like to caution against undue optimism and 
pressure to reduce our military posture to meet the propaganda maneuver 
executed by the Russian reduction in armed forces. We feel that the Russians 
are now willing to negotiate for disarmament because they, like the other major 
powers, now recognize the futility of an all-out armed conflict. We dare not at 
this moment presume that the Russian reduction in armed personnel is without 
some underlying purpose, and that we cannot make a reasonably correct evalua- 
tion of this act for perhaps several years. 

We would further caution, that too often the public assumes that successful 
disarmament negotiations with Russia will resolve the arms race—we would like 
to remind these same optimists that the Russians have too often shown a disposi- 
tion to use their satellites as effective pawns. When you ponder the difficult 
problem of adequate inspection and detection of only one phase, the nuclear field, 
you begin to realize how difficult the problem of inspection becomes. Arms 
experts are quick to admit that nuclear weapons can elude detection, and wha 
on what basis, is to make the differentiation as to what constitutes stockpiling 
of nuclear products for military or civilian pursuits? Cognizance of these facts 
illustrates how difficult inspection would be to prevent the movement of strategic 
goods, troops, armaments, and in fact plants of arms manufacture through 
dispersed manufacture, by Russia to her satellites while overtly reducing her 
levels in these critical areas. 

It is therefore, our view that several criteria must be fundamental to our policy 
of disarmament negotiations, and that these must be inalterably linked. 

1. It must be worldwide—not confined to the major powers. 
2. It must be done from a base of collective security. 
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3. It must contain methodical, careful inspection by both ground and aerial 
means, and the reports must be readily and quickly available for audit. 

In explanation thereof and to enlarge thereupon, AMVETS asserts these points : 

1. The United States of America must continue to maintain adequate means 
to defend our country and carry out our commitments on the world scene in 
defense of peace. Our defenses must be sufficient to serve as both a deterrent 
to aggressive hostilities, and as a means of successfully defeating aggressive 
action. 

2. We believe that the President of the United States, Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces, and that portion of the executive and legislative branches of 
our Government concerned directly with our Armed Forces are the ones most 
competent to determine of what types such armaments should consist and in 
what types of armament, disarmament can be safely conducted, in view of the 
necessities of any particular time and situation. We are confident of their 
ability to adequately carry out this phase of the armament question. 

3. We recognize that the extent of our armaments must of necessity be 
predicated on the condition of the international situation. 

4. We recognize at the same time that the extent of armaments in the presence 
of major political rivalries between nations can cause apprehensions, engender 
suspicions, and of themselves endanger the peace. 

5. Disarmament which is undertaken to remove apprehension and suspicions 
in order to achieve their purpose within the points above expressed, must be 
mutual and of necessity include the following progressive steps: 

(a) First step. An adequate reporting of existing levels of armament, 
so that there may be an evaluation of the extent and the beginning from 
which necessary reciprocal disarmament can be calcnlated. 

(b) Second step. An adequate audit of these reports through reliable 
international inspection so that all parties may be without doubt as to their 
authenticity. 

(c) Third step. Phased reductions, on a reciprocal basis, under super- 
vision which is adequate and reliable. 

6. A necessary adjunct to the three steps outlined above after they have been 
achieved is a continued limitation of the manufacture and stockpiling of arm- 
aments. 


7. This adjunct and the phased steps to be of any value must be carried out 
under adequate supervision, inspection, and control that will assure all parties 
of compliance, prevent violation and make impossible a surprise attack. 

8. Our defenses must not be reduced at any time below the requirements for 
self-defense and for carrying out our commitments, as indicated by the inter- 
national situation. 

Repeatedly, we have stressed that the extent of armaments and thus the 
extent of disarmament must, as a commonsense rule, be dependent upon the 
international situation and the international tensions which are present. Con- 
sequently, actual disarmament can begin only when there are convincing grounds 
for confidence in the international situation and proceed to further proportion- 
ate stages of disarmament only as that confidence, still based on concrete facts 
and convincing grounds, grows. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we feel that 
caution must be exercised in the approach to this difficult problem. We are con- 
vinced that disarmament will come not in a one pack package deal, but as a 
successive development over an extended period of years. We are not dis- 
couraged by such an approach and attitude, but rather are encouraged to note 
that we are not willing to reduce our military posture without substantive evi- 
dence that our adversaries are doing so in like proportion. 

Governor Stassen has stated that we are for “safeguarding semidisarmament.” 
We think this is a sensible approach. 

Thank you for your courtesy in allowing us to present the views of AMVNTS. 


(The resolution of the World Veterans Federation is as follows:) 
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SULMITIED BY THE MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FORMER PRISONERS OF War 


DISARMAMENT 


The sixth general assembly, 

Recalling that the WVF has constantly affirmed its devotion to peace and 
supported the effort of the United Nations to achieve a universal disarmament ; 

Believing that such an effort can be successful only if all governments give 
effective implementation to measures taken within the framework of the United 
Nations aiming toward disarmament ; 

Affirms that mediation and negotiation should prevail over the incessant com- 
petition in means of force alone; 

Knowing that we have dedicated ourselves to a world in which political con- 
flict will be resolved by negotiations without war ; 

Recognizing that we have agreed that the most effective condition precedent 
to such a state of negotiation is a world disarmed ; 

Reaffirms the unanimous belief in the necessity of disarmament ; 

Calls upon all nations to exercise the greatest imagination and restraint in 
resolving political conflicts without war or the threat of war ; 

Urges the major powers of the world to come to agreement on disarmament 
questions relating both to conventional and nuclear weapons in the belief that 
modest beginnings will tend to melt distrust and finally lead to effective tech- 
niques for resolving the matter of universal disarmament ; 

Hails the efforts made within the framework of the United Nations for a 
rapprochement in the field of disarmament and hopes that such efforts be 
pursued. 

Supports the resolutions of the 10th session of the U. N. General Assembly, 
December 16, 1955, giving priority to the “open sky” plan and to “ground control 
posts” proposals. 

Further supports the U. N. General Assembly’s request for a reconvening of 
the Disarmament Commission and expresses the hope that the work of the 
Commission will bring results which will mean progress in the field of disarma- 
ment. 

Expresses the belief that once an effective system of disclosure, inspection and 
evaluation of weapons production is attained, agreement for the cessation of 
nuclear and conventional weapons stockpiling can be achieved. 


Senator Humpurey. Elizabeth Smart? 





STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH A. SMART, WORLD’S WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


Miss Smarr. Mr. Chairman, I am representing World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, but I don’t intend to take any of your 
time. I am representing as consultant to U. N. the union which is 
organized in 70 countries of the world. 

| am not prepared today to file a statement, because I have to 
clear my organization which is meeting in Bremen Germany, in a few 
days and I have sent a statement for clearance and may I ask permis- 
sion to file it if I receive it here in time? 

Senator Humpurey. Surely. You just send it either to me or to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Disarmament. Mr. Valeo 
aere to my right i is the staff director and it will be incorporated as a 
part of these hearings, if you would prefer. 

Miss Smarr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpurey. We are very happy to have you here and that 
you have taken the time to come and be with us. 

(The document referred to had not been received by the subcommit- 
tee at. the time this hearing went to the printer. If it should be re- 
ceived subsequently, it w ill be oveiisbls in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 

Senator Humpurey. Charles F. Boss. 

Mr. Boss, were you in Minneapolis at the meeting out there ? 
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Mr. Boss. I was. 

Senator Humpurey. I wish I could have been there with you. That 
was a great conference. 

Mr. Boss. Yes, it was. 

Senator Humpurey. I watched it very closely through the press. 
Some of my friends were there so I heard about it. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES F. BOSS, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
BOARD OF WORLD PEACE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Mr. Boss. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name 
is Charles F. Boss, and I am the general secretary of the Board of 
Worid Peace of the Methodist Church. 

I have been appearing as a witness before congressional committees 
chiefly those on foreign affairs or foreign relations for nearly 20 years. 
I have never appeared without giving a word concerning my deep 
appreciation for the foresight and the deep spiritual grasp of the 
place of the individual and the people held by our forefathers and 
which continues to find expression in the courtesies of committees of 
Congress in hearing the people on the great issues and policies which 
confront our Nation. 

Senator Humrnrey. That is a very kind statement on your part 
and we appreciate it. 

Mr. Boss. I would like also as a member of the board of governors 
of the American Association of the U. N. to thank you, sir, for your 
magnificent address to us this past year. 

Senator Humpnurey. Thank you. 

Mr. Boss. I like the bold and the positive direction in which you 
think and speak. And I want to take this occasion to say that. I 
would like also to thank you for your great courtesy to the witnesses 
today and the tender and gentlemanly way in which you handle us 
and in addition for the amount of time you gave to our National Coun- 
cil of Churches. I am a member of the department of international 
affairs of which former Ambassador Ernest Gross is chairman and we 
thank you very much for having given Dr. Kenneth Maxwell the 
opportunity to tell the story of the history and background of these 
statements which we brought. 

The Board of World Peace is composed of members officially elected 
by the jurisdictions of the church and of members-at-large elected by 
the Council of Bishops of the Methodist Church. I have here first the 
statements on disarmament adopted by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church, the highest authority and the only body which can 
speak for the Methodist Church as a whole; second, the statement 
adopted by the Council of Bishops of the Methodist Church; and 
third, the statement adopted by the Board of World Peace. Copies 
will be supplied and I am requesting that these be made a part of the 
record of the Committee on Disarmament. 

Senator Humrurey. That will be done. 

Mr. Boss. Thank you very much. They will be provided later for 

ou. 
. (The statement on universal disarmament adopted by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church is as follows:) 
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UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 


The necessity for universal disarmament is urgently apparent. 

Jesus said, “They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” Translated 
into terms of the current world problem, a continued program of competitive 
armaments by the major blocs of world powers leads toward financial bankruptcy 
and the irrecoverable dissolution of material and power, if not to the abyss of 
mutual! annihilation. 

The menace of the arms race is recognized by the disarmament proposals made 
by the United States in terms of a system of aerial inspection and by Russia in 
terms of strategically located inspection teams. The fact that the proposals of 
one nation may not be satisfactory to the other, must not discourage us from 
insisting on the continuous search for mutually satisfactory bases for universal 
disarmament and the hearty approval of all efforts made in the councils of the na- 
tions toward that end. Nor need it deter any nation from creating and announc- 
ing to the world a definite plan for progressive disarmament as an invitation for 
other nations to participate in it. 

The vision of what can be done constructively to lift the level of the life of 
the world with the money now being expended for stockpiles of military prepara- 
tions in men and material, should we find the way to alleviate this military finan- 
cial burden, is a further incentive for our untiring effort. 

An even greater cost of war is represented by the tragic sacrifice of human 
life. This indeed is the greatest cost of all. We cannot estimate the leadership 
in the arts, sciences, and humanities which has been lost to our civilization 
through the grim toll of conflict. War indeed must cease, and universal dis- 
armament is the prime and potent factor toward that end. 

Of this we are sure, that we cannot achieve any permanent disarmament apart 
from a fundamental agreement among the nations subject to enforceable inter- 
national authority. 

We, therefore, affirm as the imperative goal for the effort of all nations a uni- 
versal disarmament throughout the United Nations. We urge all Methodists 
to keep themselves informed on the progress of the nations toward this gateway 
to peace and to let their representatives in Government know of their determi- 
nation that a solution to this universal problem must be found. 

secanse of possible deleterious hereditary effects of atomic radiation and the 
reported miscalecniations on a previous hydrogen bomb test, we urge discontinu- 
ance of nuclear explosions by all nations and recommend, instead, the further de- 
velopment of atomic energy for peaceful uses. 


(The statement adopted by the Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church is as follows :) 


Disarmament must be considered as a multilateral project of primary impor- 
tance for the guaranty of peace. The supply of arms for their bargaining power 
and the competitive rush to provide military equipment in anticipation of armed 
conflict present serious obstacles in the way of world peace. Efforts to secure a 
realistic method for the reduction of armaments by the major nations is a 
necessary safeguard against a third world war. 

The horror of war in an age of nuclear power should increase the efforts to 
guarantee the use of atomic energy for nonmilitary activities. To this end we 
commend our Government for its atoms-for-peace program and the nations which 
have signed bilateral agreements with the United States to participate in this 
project. We approve the formulation of an international statute which would 
ereate an international agency under the United Nations to administer the atoms- 
for-peace program. We call attention to the fact that atomie production for 
industrial purposes increases and with it the urgent needs of more effective 
safeguards against its military uses. 

The economic burden of war must be seen as civilization’s ultimate executioner. 
If in World War II the accumulated wealth of four centuries was shot away, 
what will be the economic consequences of a possible third world war? Leader- 
ship must be tested not by the power it commands but by the moral courage it 
expresses. Doors must be opened for understanding which can come only by 
fellowship. While working to avoid the dangers of imminent war we must lay 
the foundations which insure the permanent structure of a world at peace. 


( The statement adopted by the Board of World Peace is as follows :) 


Believing that security cannot be achieved by the amassing of armaments nor 
by the development of ever more terrible weapons of mass destruction, we seek 
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firmer grounds of security in mutual understanding, international cooperation, 
and the use of our economic resources for better living standards throughout the 
world. We are encouraged by the persistence of world political leaders in 
their search for agreement on a plan for an effective system of universal dis- 
armament in and through the Disarmament Commission of the United Nations. 
We are further heartened by the apparent willingness of the nations to pursue 
more flexible policies and to make occasional concessions in the interest of 
furthering agreement on a disarmament program. 

We note with interest the proposal of the President of the United States for 
a system of thorough international aerial inspection of the nations in order to 
avert the possibility of any large-scale surprise attack and to establish a greater 
sense of confidence among the great powers. We also note with satisfaction the 

Russian proposal to station inspection teams at strategic points to guard against 
the accumulation of weapons for aggressive purposes. We approve of these 
proposals, but warn against the possibility of allowing them to become a sub- 
stitute for universal disarmament. They should be considered a “gateway to 
disarmament.” 

We call upon Methodists everywhere to keep informed on developments in this 
field and to let their representatives in Government know of their determination 
that a solution must be found to the continuing arms race. The lifting of the 
staggering financial burden of armaments from the nations of the world will 
free great resources urgently needed in the economic development of large areas 
and for the achievement of a decent standard of life for more than half the 


world’s people. 

Mr. Boss. Then, Mr. Chairman, I should like briefly to present 
points we deem essential. I shall be glad to respond to questions 
which you or other members of the committee may desire to ask. 


UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT SOUGHT 


a ay I quickly summarize our position ? 


. We are see ‘king universal disarmament. The general conference 
git includes the following: 


The menace of the arms race is recognized by the disarmament proposals 
made by the United States in terms of a system of aerial inspection and by 
Russia in terms of strategically located inspection teams. 

The fact that the proposals of one nation may not be satisfactory to the other, 
must not discourage us from insisting on the continuous search for mutually 
satisfactory bases for universal disarmament and the hearty approval of all 
efforts made in the councils of the nations toward that end. Nor need it deter 
any nation from creating and announcing to the world a definite plan for pro- 
gressive disarmament as an invitation for other nations to participate in it. 


May I read just one paragraph, also, from the statement of the 
Council of Bishops: 


Disarmament must be considered as a multilateral project of primary impor- 
tance for the guaranty of peace. The supply of arms for their bargaining power 
and the competitive rush to provide military equipment in anticipation of armed 
conflict present serious obstacles in the way of world peace. Efforts to secure 
a realistic method for the reduction of armaments by the major nations is a 
Wee safeguard against a third world war. 

2. We are greatly encouraged by the initiative developed by the 
democratic Western nations in the matter of disarmament and by the 
increasing evidences that the Soviet Union is likewise making pro- 
posals which indicate a desire to reach agreement. 

I made a visit to the Soviet Union last summer alone and ain greatly 
encouraged by what I found there and by the expressions. We tested 
out some of these matters with Russian church leaders and with leaders 
in the Soviet Peace Council with a Baptist minister serving as chair- 
man. I am convinced that something fundamental has been happen- 
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ing in the Soviet Union and of course even more evidence has been 
given us in the last few months. 

Senator Humpnrey. I hope and pray that your observations are 

valid, because that would surely be a significant development. 

Mr. Boss. I will not detail them here. This is not the place but 

the »y lie in the background of some things I have said here. 

. We seek total, universal disarmament in a world under interna- 
shane al law - which a world community of nations cooperates through 
the United Nations and such other international bodies as a 
found necessary and to whom may be committed the authority 
required. 

4. We recognize the value of reduction in armed forces, and limita- 
tion upon armaments and armament budgets, but these in reality do 
not constitute disarmament, which should be, we believe, our goal. 
However, we are aware that universally agreed upon steps are neces- 
— in order to reach the goal. 

We take the view that disarmament alone does not guarantee 
ease peace. But without disarmament world peace will be difficult, 
if not impossible. 


NEED FOR SUPPORTING 





FREEDOM THROUGHOUT WORLD 


[ may insert here that I have reference to the necessity for our sup- 
port of freedom. We have inspired the nations and continents of the 
world. This is no time to falter in that. They are attempting now to 
find the goal that we found long ago of self-government and the bene- 
fits that have come from it. 

And this is no time to put a damper on that. If some of our allies 
do not quite see as far as we do, I think we must help educate them. 
I am thinking, too, of ridding the world of colonialism. This can’t 
be done in a day, but this must be an unerring goal of the United 
States, and we must never let up in our efforts to free these people 
and bring them to the high levels of living we have in our country. 
I am thinking of technical assistance both through the United States 
and U. N 

Our im ird has supported all the items I refer to and the work of all 
the U. N. specialized agencies. 


INTERNATIONAL 





LAW AND AUTHORITY 


6. We urge greater efforts in the direction of the universal accept- 
ance of international law to institutionalize gains made through agree- 
=e on disarmament achieved between the larger nations; and 

As rapid progress as possible in referring to international au- 
thority, agreements reached through the United Nations. (Good 
progress has been made in establishing an International Agency for 
the Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy.) An agency, or agencies, for 
disarmament seem essential for the near future. 

I felt it a high privilege to have been accredited by the U. N. as 
one of the nongovernmental representatives in Geneva last summer, 
and I spent full time morning, noon, and night in the proceedings of 
the Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

The new spirit which developed in the 72 nations among their repre- 
sentatives there was an amazing thing, in that we now worked upon 
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something that had a great and expansive result, finding a way to 
share the knowledge and to get that to work in the interests of the 
whole world. 


HAZARDS OF RADIATION MUST BE GUARDED AGAINST 


8. The General Conference stressed the necessity for guarding 
against possible deleterious hereditary effects of radiation in an action 
calling for universal cessation of atomic- and hydrogen-bomb tests. 

I was invited by the Society of Atomic Energy professors and ex- 
perts at the University of Chicago to meet with them recently. I con- 
fess as a churchman, and not having the technical knowledge ‘that they 
have, that it is disturbing to discover how they feel in the atomic- 
science field about the possible radiation effects on heredity and the 
future of the race. I think we talk about risks of attempting disarma- 
ment and what might happen to us if something slips, but at this 
point I think we are running even greater risks for the future until, 
as I see it, science has been able to give us clear facts on this, because 
if we don’t have them the risks in this field to the human race are as 
great or greater than the risk of possible war, due to some mistake 
in disarmament proceedings. 





CITIZENS COMMISSION ON 





DISARMAMENT URGED 





9. We believe the problem of disarmament cannot be achieved on 
the governmental level without a wide body of support from the 
people. We highly commend the President and Harold Stassen and 
his associates for their labors in this direction. We believe there 
might well be, however, a participating peoples commission formed 
and initiated in what I would call a high-level White House Con- 
ference on Disarmament. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think that is an excellent suggestion. 

Mr. Boss. If that can be done, given sufficient time I think it would 

take several months before preparation can be duly made—by experts 

and those of us who have been working in the field for a long while 
and if we could bring up after a pretty long process and the Presi- 
dent could establish a commission similar to that on education, at 
least that would be an analogy, it would seem to me we would be 
getting to the people things which as you have suggested and we all 
know are not very deep in their thinking and convictions at the 
moment. 

Senator Humpurey. I had the privilege of attending a very in- 
formal dinner 3 weeks ago at the Cosmos Club. Congressman Brooks 
Hays of Arkansas was the host, and the discussion at that dinner was 
one of the most enlightening I have ever heard. It was on the sub- 
ject of disarmament and many well-informed people from all around 
the country attended including some of the representatives of Mr. 
Stassen’s office. I think I am not being unfair or unkind when I say 
that I believe that the Government people that attended this meeting 
learned much more than they were able to impart to those who were 
nongovernment. It was really an exciting and a very enliglitening 
experience for me and I am looking forward to another similar such 
experience. 

r. Boss. Thank you for telling us about it, Mr. Senator and Mr 
Chairman. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGENCY FOR STUDY OF INTERCONTINENTAL PROBLEMS 


10. We believe also an International Agency should be established 
under which research and experimentation in intercontinental and 
space problems should be carried forward. If knowledge in this field 
as a result of internationally shared scientific progress and results 

can be accomplished, we could remove the greatest threat to the con- 

tinuation of civilization, provide a constructive future for the gen- 
erations to follow, and eliminate fear of the annihilation of the human 
race. 

To do otherwise is to cut off the tail of the rattlesnake and perhaps 
even the rattle that warns us—while leaving the live body and the 
head with its deadly fangs. 

The deadly fangs of today are not in the foot soldiers that may 
well serve as observers and police. It is up at the front there where 
we are doing the foremost research in the weapons that could destroy 
the world, possibly certainly could destroy much of our civilization 
and perhaps annihilate man. 

I think these are the things that I particularly want to stress today. 

Senator HumpuHrey. Thank you very much, Dr. Boss. I regret 
that we had to be so late in getting you to the witness stand. It has 
been very kind of you to remain. 

Thank you very much. You have been very patient. 

Is Jane Evans here? 

If she wishes to she may present a statement later on. 

Kenneth Birkhead? I understand he will file a statement. 

(The statement by Kenneth M. Birkhead on behalf of the American 
Veterans Committee is as follows :) 


As an organization of veterans of World Wars I and II and Korea, it is natural 
that undiluted world peace is at the top of our list of hopes for the future. 

AVC looks forward tu the day when veterans organizations will be forced to 
close their doors because there are no eligible members. We feel that veterans 
organizations should devote major effort against self- perpetuation. 

AVC believes that the great majority of the 22 million veterans in the Nation 
do not want “saber rattling.” Having tasted something of what war means and 
having seen the terrible destruction of the two small and outdated bombs at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, veterans know that a “next war” will not be followed 
by flag-waving victory celebration but by the mournful dirge of funeral proces- 
sions as a great part of the human race is taken to its grave. 

This does not mean that veterans favor unguarded disarmament. Disarma- 
ment without safeguards might prove worse than the continued building of new 
weapons of mass destruction. 

But, veterans realize that one of the major hopes of a world menaced by the 
terrifying power of unleashed nuclear force is a realistic and viable disarmament 
plan. Veterans will not be discouraged that the road to disarmament may be 
long and bumpy. They want a start made, and they feel that the United States 
is best equipped to take the leadership. 

AVC believes that there are practical and possible steps which can be taken as 
a start on the disarmament road. These proposals are set forth in the following 
resolution adopted by the national board of the AVC at its regular spring meeting 
held in Chicago, Ill., May 26-27, 1956: 

The national planning committee of the American Veterans Committee records 
its regret that our Government's response to the Kremlin’s announcement that it 
will demobilize 65 divisions by June 1957, has been negative, contradictory, and 
confused. We have no means of knowing whether the U. S. S. R. commitment 
will be carried out. We assume that if it is carried out the military striking 
power of the U. 8. 8S. R. may still be augmented by its further development of 
nuclear weapons. At the same time, we must record that once again, in the con- 
tinuing struggle for men’s minds, the Kremlin has scored a dramatic victory 
while the United States has been made to appear to many as the country which 
is resisting progress toward peace. 
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Because the United States is committed to the use of nuclear weapons if war 
should come, we must question the wisdom of a simple and unilateral ban 
by this.country on further testing of these weapons. 

At the same time we believe that the United States must reassert its leadership 
in the field of disarmament. 

Pending the development of a new proposal for enforced disarmament of 
nuclear weapons which we feel to be most urgent, we petition the President 
to consider action along these lines: 

1. A declaration by the United States that while we will continue to build and 
test nuclear weapons, we will neither build nor test weapons larger in size than 
those now in our stockpile, since our existing weapons are already powerful 
enough to destroy the largest cities and targets in the world. This action seems 
to us to be both political wisdom and military commonsense. 

2. It is our understanding that the United States is approaching the saturation 
point in the amount of fissionable material which we now possess and can pro- 
duce from breeder reactors. We therefore suggest that it would be politically 
wise and militarily sound for the President to declare that the United States is 
oow reducing its output of fissionable material for military use and is ready to let 
other nations verify our decision by inspection. 

3. The President has declared that his “open sky” proposal is a technically 
feasible method of military inspection which can greatly reduce the risks of ag- 
gression. And yet the President has so far failed to do more than press his plan 
upon the Kremlin on a take it or leave it basis. The Soviet leaders have so far 
refused to grant to United States observers the right to fly over their territory. 
They justify their position on the ground that the President’s proposal is tech- 
nically unsound. We urge the President now to test the feasibility of his proposal 
by inviting allied and friendly nations to institute the plan either on a unilateral 
or reciprocal basis in cooperation with the United States. If the “fly-over plan” 
is thus tested and proven to be feasible we believe that the United States can 
regain its position of leadership on disarmament. 


Senator Humpurey. Is David Whatley here? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY 


Mr. Wuattey. I will be brief. I know you are tired. I would not 
ask your time at this late hour except to present several facets of this 
problem that have not been aera upon by previous witnesses, and 
I think should be brought to the attention of every person who reads 
this testimony. 


GERM WARFARE WEAPONS CANNOT BE DETECTED 


One of these is the subject of germ warfare and the impossibility 
of detection before release. It has been asserted that we-have means 
of detecting preparations for germ warfare more easily than nuclear 
weapons. From my studies of the subject, it seems incredible to me, 
however, that small-scale processing could be detected, though the pro- 
duction of germ warfare on a large scale, such as we have undertaken 
at, Camp Dietrich in Frederick, Md., would, because of its tremendous 
industrial nature, be easily detected. 

Once these products are manufactured and surreptitiously hidden 
in various parts of the world, as they can be almost sna A NTs detec- 

> 


tion, I believe your committee upon investigation will find, would 
be impossible. 


RESOLVE NOT TO USE WEAPONS DIRECTED PRIMARILY AT CIVILIANS 


T think that is a facet of inspection that has been overlooked by 
most experts on the subject of disarmament. I believe that we will 
never be able to rely upon anything except “the conscience of man- 
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kind,” perhaps fortified by international law or treaty, and mutual 
faith, to prevent the use of these weapons. I think a step in‘their 
control might be taken by the adoption of the proposals of Senator 
Flanders, Colonel Leghorn in his excellent article, “We Need Not 
Bomb Cities,” and touched upon in the testimony in part 6 by Com- 
missioner Murray by setting forth, even if necessary by unilateral reso- 
lution on the part of the Government of the United States, in a formal 
statement that we, in any future war, would not undertake to, would 
not intend to, take lives unnecessarily and would not utilize any 
weapon directed primarily at civilians. 

If we do not set up such a moral defense at this late date, with the 
ICBM and the H-bomb, we have no hope of even starting to get to the 
fundamentals of this most acute problem. 


SURREPTITIOUS WARFARE 


I believe that we could disarm entirely and yet be faced with the 
threat of annihilation by surreptitious warfare on the part of any 
nation whatsoever. 

It takes only two at the most persons for any large urban area with 
a device which I can describe to you in executive session, costing ap- 
proximately $50 to make an aerosol cloud that could entirely decimate 
an urban population of the size of the city of New York, 10 million or 
20 million people. These weapons can be hidden indefinitely. There 
is no way in the world of detecting them after they have been sur- 
reptitiously hidden. 

Undoubtedly that would be the case. In an excellent article in 
U. N. World, Admiral Zacharias in November 1947 said if all the nu- 
clear weapons then in existence were destroyed and no possibility ever 
existed thereafter for their production, we would still be faced with 
these weapons that are more devastating. The executive branch, in 
my opinion, is just becoming aware of that situation as indicated by 
Mr. Stassen’s testimony in which he said only upon the realization of 
the potentialities of the H-bomb did we begin to rethink our previous 
conclusions in this respect. 


COMMISSION ON MILITARY NEEDS ADVOCATED 


I wish that in addition to the device suggested by Dr. Boss for a 
White House Conference on Disarmament, this committee would 
call for a complete study to be made of our military requirements in 
the light of these weapons for mass destruction, to deter small aggres- 
sions all over the globe. 

What will be our military policy? The answer I think is indicated 
by Commissioner Murray who points out that we haven’t a policy. 
We are preparing for all kinds of wars, and not concentrating on de- 
fense of certain areas that are so extremely vital. The Alsop brothers 
have pointed out our neglect of missiles by reducing expenditures 
for that most vital weapon. 

Only a joint commission similar to the Hoover Commission made up 
of the members of this committee, Foreign Relations Committee, 
Appropriations Committees, the Armed Services Committee and dis- 
tinguished citizens, primarily retired military experts, could in the 
course of 6 months time between now and January 1 reevaluate our 
whole military requirements. 
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I think an excellent opportunity for such a commission to be set up 
would be as an amendment to the foreign aid bill calling for reevalua- 
tion of our total military expenditures, domestic as well as our foreign 
military assistance program and regular defense program. 


SMALLER FORCES MAY BE CALLED FOR 


I shall take your time just for one more brief point. 

I think that such a reevaluation might come to the conclusion that 
we could properly and safely reduce our Armed Forces expenditures 
back to the point of 1950. General Bradley said then that anyone ad- 
vocating an expenditure over $14 billion or $13 billion ought to have 
his head examined. I submit that our situation in the world is no dif- 
ferent now than it was in 1949. We are still faced with the possibility 
of outbreaks of small wars but the difficulty of getting our Armed 
Forces to any one point of the world is so prolonged that the total 
number of men in our Armed Forces at any one time is relatively 
unimportant. 

In World War II, with all of the resources mobilized and in full 
effect, it took us over a year to get even 1 million men into England 
on a friendly foreign soil. Certainly there is no hope of any large- 
scale invasion of any continental mass in the light of the possible use 
of even small atomic bombs. General Bradley says that there will 
never be another invasion such as Normandy. 

In the case of the use of weapons of mass destruction—even the 
H-bombs, which could be detonated in our harbors—in an all out war 
it would be impossible to get any substantial number of our armed 
troops overseas simply because our ports of embarkation could be 
made uninhabitable for an indefinite length of time. All of these 
questions have never been considered by any committee of the Con- 
gress. 

I urge such a commission be appointed to study that situation. 

I believe it would be the most salutary step that could be taken for 
some limitation upon conventional armaments without any relation 
to the problems posed by the threat of unconventional weapons. Those 
questions will have to be worked out, I think in the course of time and 
mutual trust between countries and with concentration on the right of 
every human being to live, to life itself as against not only his own 
Government which has been our concern in all of our constitutional 
history, but against any government, any sovereign country in the 
world. Those lives are sacred. They should not be taken in any casual 
way such as we took the lives of the people in Hiroshima, Nagasaki. 
And it was not militarily necessary, not even desirable. 

We now have a President that has not had his hands bloodied with 
that crime against humanity. We have a President that has spoken 
week after week about the dignity of the individual and the im- 
portance of the individual human life. : We based all our propaganda 
abroad on it. Let us extend those words with a declaration that we 
will not henceforth rely upon such weapons as these in any event. 

Thank you for our time. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Whatley. 

I believe that there are no other witnesses here. We will recess. 
We will hold this record open for any other statements that may 


not have been made today or for those that have asked to file state- 
ments. 
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That will be all, thank you. 
(Whereupon, at 6 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 


(Statement by James G. Patton, President, National Farmers 
Union :) 


The membership of National Farmers Union through delegates to our recent 
national convention have expressed a sincere interest in the development of a 
means of universal disarmament through the United Nations. Farm families, 
through their means of livelihood and by their natural inclinations aspire for 
peace in the world such as that we enjoy under our own Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. We look upon a means of universal disarmament as the only work- 
able plan for the attainment of such a peace and for that matter, for our very 
survival. 

Farm families are gratified that the distinguished, able chairman of this 
committee, Senator Humphrey, saw the need for a congressional committee to 
study disarmament plans and that his resolution, approved by Congress, set in 
motion the series of hearings on disarmament we have had and are having this 
year. We in National Farmers Union have already seen progress as a result 
of the efforts being made by the subcommittee to bring the thinking of lay 
citizens of the United States to the Congress and to the executive branch of 
the Government. 

UNITED NATIONS 


Farm families are becoming more and more cognizant of the importance of 
the United Nations and the part that 76 nations can play in making possible 
a workable, universal disarmament plan. One of the greatest challenges that 
has ever faced us as a Nation is that of providing the kind of leadership needed 
to develop a universal disarmament plan through the United Nations where 
there is definite assurance of being able to become forewarned of breaches. 
We believe that such a plan is attainable. More than that, it is a must in this 
nuclear and thermonuclear era. We urge that the United Nations be used to 
the fullest extent in negotiating and developing a universal disarmament plan. 


Farm families believe that “as long as statesmen talk around tables, soldiers 
need not fight on battlefields.” 


FARM FAMILIES CONCERNED 


Iiveryone is aware of the destruction that would be wrought if we should 
have another war. ‘Testimony given previously to this subcommittee has pro- 
vided a vivid picture of thermonuclear war. We know that there is no limit to 
the size of a bomb that can be built or the destructiveness of its power. It is 
hard to conceive the amount of power in a bomb where there is neither a 
theoretical nor a practical limit on its destructive capacity. We have made 
such an attainment, nevertheless, and along with it, a sense of urgency for 
channeling nuclear and thermonuclear energy into peaceful uses. 

We urge, Mr. Chairman, that the subcommittee and its staff continue to guide 
the executive branch of Government in the development of a workable, enforce- 
able, universal disarmament plan. At the same time, we urge you to continue 
clarification for the public record the actions of the executive branch in this 
area. Farm families are intensely interested in progress being made on dis- 
armament plans and are aware of the need for continuing effort on the part of 
the executive branch. 

For your information and for the benefit of other Members of Congress who 
read the record of this hearing, we ask that the section of our program on foreign 
policy, which was adopted in March 1956 at our national convention, be made a 
part of our statement. 

RESPONSIBLE FOREIGN POLICY 


The United States must live up to its responsibility as the world’s most fortu- 
nate independent democracy by shaping a foreign policy that will dignify and 
promote the attainment of human rights and aspirations, and that will show the 


world that a free and democratic society can expand. We must cooperate with 
other nations who aspire to do the same. 
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Universal disarmament 


While assisting and encouraging development of free world defensive strength, 
the United States should accept responsibility for leadership in trying to work 
out féolproof means to universal disarmament through the United Nations. This 


must include definite assurance of being able to become forewarned of breaches of 
disarmament agreements. 


Our responsibility for waging peace 

We must not base our foreign policy on nuclear might and massive retalia- 
tion. Rather, the United States should demonstrate its willingness to lead the 
way to permanent peace with a positive program aimed at abolishing the reasons 
for war, including—but not limited to—efforts to ease and ultimately eliminate 
starvation, human exploitation, feudalism, dictatorship, colonialism, bad tenure 
systems, discrimination, and all other injustices and threats to permanent peace 
consistent with nondictatorial and nonoppressive governments. 


National security 


We shall support adequate appropriations for development of essential national 
defense. We support a truly selective service as a means of obtaining adequate 
numbers for the Armed Forces when voluntary enlistments are insufficient. We 
are unalterably opposed to universal military training and service by whatever 
manner Or means it may be imposed and urge repeal of existing universal military 
training legislation. 

Atemic:power for all to share 


We urge exchange of nonmilitary atomic power materials, equipment, and 
information among nations for the purpose of improving standards of living, 


developing human and natural resources and encouraging more rapid scientific 
and technological progress. 


International organization 


We urge expansion and improvement of the status and functions of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies such as the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. We must improve the International Court of Justice—within the frame- 
work of the U. N.—complete with police powers to prevent aggression and bring 


aggressors to trial. We further recommend the establishment of an economic 
union of democratic nations consistent with the United States Constitution and 
its Bill of Rights to speed up economic development, improve productivity of 
labor, land and water resources, and to eliminate international legal and in- 
stitutional obstacles. 


Economic development of foreign countries 


We urge enactment of long-term legislation directing the use of the tremendous 
strength of United States food, technology, and capital toward aiding the whole- 
some economic development of less fortunate nations of the world. This must 
be done through full United States participation in programs of aid implemented 
to the fullest possible extent through the United Nations, and its specialized 
agencies, and through private nonprofit foreign relief groups. 

Any such programs of assistance developed by our own Nation must be kept 
entirely separate from the necessary military devices of foreign policy. Such 
programs of aid must not be used in such a way as to interfere with the self- 
determination ambitions of any nation, nor to perpetuate totalitarianism or 
colonialism. The ultimate aim of any such program must be to promote the 
material well-being, employment, production, trade, and investment in ways that 
will enrich human life, eliminate economic weaknesses, and promote an increased 
rate of economic development. 


Foreign trade policy for expansion 


To operate consistently with international commodity agreements and the 
international food and raw material reserve, we support a continued and ex- 
panded use of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, enactment of further cus- 
toms simplification, ratification of United States membership in the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation and in the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. 

We urge enactment of farm programs and other trade adjustment aid pro- 
grams to protect our consumers, producers, farmers or any other group from 
the dangers and disadvantages of sole reliance upon the so-called international 
free market. The costs involved in the conduct of our foreign economic policy 
should be shared by all the people. 
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(Statement by C. M. Stanley, president, United World Fedéral- 
ists: ) é 


I am a professional engineer and a businessman; senior partner of Stan- 
ley Engineering Co., and president and general manager of the Home-O- 
Nize Co. and Prime-Mover Co., all of Muscatine, Iowa. For some 10 years 
I have been keenly interested in the problem of achieving a secure peace 
with freedom. I have been active in the United World Federalists, Inc., 
of which I am now president. I have observed and studied the efforts of 
our Government seeking to achieve security while advancing toward dis- 
armament. Recently I have reduced some of my thoughts to writing in a 
book Waging Peace which will be published this fall. 

I have no illusions as to the difficulties of securing peace in the world 
of today, particularly in the face of Communist intransigence. I do not 
propose disarmament unless it is foolproof and safe. Until such disarma- 
ment can be accomplished we have no alternative but to continue to seek 
security through the military strength of ourselves and our allies. 

Disarmament has long been considered a path to peace. A strong belief 
persists that peace can be secured if a way is found to reduce or eliminate 
the tools of war. Disarmament also offers opportunity for reduction of taxes 
and more beneficial use of our resources. 

The United States considers armaments necessary for security under pres- 
ent conditions. However, there is growing desire to find the conditions under 
which it will be safe to give them up. The task, however, is extremely dif- 
ficult and complex. 

I wish to discuss four aspects of our efforts to achieve a safe and fool- 
proof disarmament, namely: 

1. The need for a comprehensive plan. 
2. Disarmament must be universal, total, and enforcible. 
3. Disarmament and political settlements. 
4. World leadership. 


THE NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 


A comprehensive disarmament plan is a prerequisite to progress. No such 
plan has been proposed in the disarmament negotiations since World War 
II. 

Even the Baruch plan was not complete. It was detailed with regard to 
prohibition and control of atomie weapons but it made no provision for 
reduction or control of conventional arms and forces. 

Since the Baruch plan failed to gain Soviet agreement we have had nu- 
merous proposals of two general types: statements of general principles and 
proposals on some aspects of disarmament. 

The so-called British-French compromise is an example of the first type. 
It might well have served as a basis for a comprehensive plan. It gained 
a measure of agreement in the United Nations Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee on May 10, 1955, when the Soviet Union accepted a number of points. 
No further progress resulted toward an acceptable plan, perhaps because 
the general statement did not deal with important technical problems such 
as detection of atomic stockpiles. 

Since May 1955, most proposals have been concerned with specific aspects, 
mostly “first steps” or “gateways.” The most discussed of these was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s suggestion of mutual aerial reconnaissance made at Ge- 
neva in July 1955. I support it, but I doubt it can gain acceptance except 
as part of a comprehensive plan. 

The difficulty with first-step proposals is that, taken alone, they seem to give 
military advantage to one side or the other. Plans which deal with controls 
alone or manpower levels alone or nuclear prohibitions alone often serve to 
increase doubts and mistrust. The West fears there will be disarmament based 
on “paper promises”—disarmament without inspection. The Soviets fear es- 
pionage—inspection without disarmament. 

The continued failure to reach agreement on either general statements or 
first steps seems to have had a marked influence in the recent London meetings 
of the United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee. All parties sought to avoid 
the difficulties in negotiation by limiting their objectives, by removing more and 
more detail from their general principles or by cutting their initial stages into 
smaller and smaller first steps. 
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Moreover, the recent London meetings demonstrated a lack of continuity 
of positions taken by the governments engaged in negotiating partial disarma- 
ment plans. The Soviet Union there advocated certain proposals once cham- 
pioned by the United States. The United States advocated parts of old Soviet 
proposals. Both nations vigorously opposed certain of their earlier positions. 

These facts demonstrate the need for a comprehensive and overall disarma- 
ment plan, which will spell out both principles and details. It must adequately 
demonstrate the basis on which we will accept disarmament and the types 
of controls, inspection, and enforcement which we demand. Such a plan would 
have these significant advantages: 

1. It would permit our representatives to negotiate consistently toward 
a desired objective. 
2. It would allow intelligent debate and discussion in the United States 
and the formulation of public opinion supporting our disarmament efforts. 
3. It would demonstrate to all our allies, the neutral nations, and the 
Communists the conditions under which we are willing to disarm. 

Our own citizens, our allies, and our opponents would gain greater confi- 
dence to proceed with disarmament if they could see the sacrifices, benefits, 
risks, and safeguards involved in the proposed program. No one can weigh 
judiciously first steps drafted on paper with long-range proposals not yet con- 
ceived. 

There has been little public support in the United States for disarmament. 
Our people have never been presented with a comprehensive plan to convince 
them that a secure disarmament program is feasible. They have not been 
confident of the practicality of broad general principles. They have despaired 
of understanding the complexities of isolated phases. They have been con- 
fused by the advocacy of steps one day, which are opposed the next. 

Our representatives could move forward more boldly if they knew the United 
States Congress and the American people stood behind the proposals we make 
to other nations. Knowledge abroad of such support at home would also 
strengthen the hand of our negotiators. 


DISARMAMENT MUST BE UNIVERSAL, TOTAL AND ENFORCIBLE 


The recent Soviet proposals to reduce the size of their armed force demon- 
strate the dangers inherent in unilateral disarmament. We have long recog- 
nized the risks the United States would run if we disarmed while other major 
nations retained their forces. Now we are faced with the problem of promised 
unilateral arms reduction on the part of the U. 8. S. R. 

Unquestionably, this move will be used as propaganda to bring pressures 
against us and our allies to reduce military forces. Although I feel sure the 
United States will not be lured into this trap, others may be tempted. 

Any such contest of voluntary unilateral arms reductions means entering into 
disarmament without inspection, control or enforcement. Reductions of this 
kind could erode our alliances and upset the military balance to the detriment of 
the free world. 

This development seems to underscore the need for contractual disarmament 
with proper inspection, controls, safeguards, and enforcement. Such contrac- 
tual disarmament, to be effective, must be undertaken universally. 

Recent political and technical problems seem to have prompted our leaders 
to lower their sights to the kind of disarmament which we can accept. For a 
number of years we strongly advecated inspection and control as necessary 
prerequisites for disarmament. 

More recently, the technical difficulties of inspecting for atomic stockpiles 
and the difficulty of obtaining Soviet agreement to any safeguarded plan has 
led us to suggest first steps rather than a thoroughgoing program. 

In considering these problems carefully, it seems to me the ultimate solution 
calls for more disarmament rather than less. 

The Soviet obstruction has been based upon their asserted unwillingness to 
accept controls without disarmament. United States proposals which reduce 
the degree of disarmament tend to confirm Soviet suspicion. 

I favor universal and total disarmament down to the levels required for in- 
ternal protection. I believe this to be a necessary prerequisite to secure peace. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that such disarmament by itself is neither safe 
nor sensible. It must be accompanied by the establishment of world law with 
respect to control of armaments and prevention of aggression: Including the 
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means and institutions for law enforcement, peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, and proper safeguards to all nations and peoples. Disarmament with- 
out these protections and without control and enforcement is dangerous. 

Total disarmament would meet the problem of detecting atomic stockpiles. It 
would prohibit not only such obvious carriers of atomic bombs as planes, mis- 
siles, ships, and submarines, but also all weapons that use an atomic warhead. 
If all of these carriers and weapons were prohibited, inspection could detect 
their presence, and enforcement could eliminate them, thus largely eliminating 
the stockpile threat. 

Since the four heads of state met in Geneva there has been a growing belief 
that both sides recognize the impractibility of massive attack. Yet I note, Mr. 
Chairman, that a number of witnesses before this committee have expressed 
concern regarding the danger of small, localized wars, which might get out 
of control. 

This might be called the problem of the incubator war. The problem of 
incubator wars will not be solved by partial disarmament. So long as nations 
retain forces for national and collective defense, they will retain forces capable 
of starting an incubator war which may breed global conflict. 

Finally, unless disarmament is total and universal, it seems unlikely that it 
really can be enforced. Real enforcement depends, not only on inspection, but 
on giving the United Nations the legal right and the necessary power to halt 
violations promptly and insure compliance. If nations retain extensive national 
military forces, they could defy an arms regulation authority, or provoke it 
to meet force with force. 

There seems to me, Mr. Chairman, to be an axiom underlying the disarma- 
ment problem. If disarmament is not universal and total, it cannot be enforced ; 
and if it is not enforced, it will not remain universal, total, or even partial, 
for very long. 


















DISARMAMENT AND 2OLITICAL SETTLEMENTS 





When Secretary Dulles testified before this committee in February, there 
was an interesting exchange between the Secretary and yourself, Mr. Chairman, 
on the relationship between disarmament and political settlements. In the 
course of that exchange you stated, and the Secretary agreed that “we have 
both problems and have to deal with both at the same time.” 

This is a sound approach to these related problems. Prior agreement on cer- 
tain political setthkements might lead to a uncontrolled voluntary arms reduction 
based upon a false sense of security. On the other hand, mere reduction in arms 
prior to settlements of critical issues might lead to an imbalance which prejudiced 
the position of one side or the other in settlement negotiations. 

I have long believed that most of the controversial political issues such as the 
unification of Germany, Korea, and Indochina, and the problems of East-West 
trade, Cannot be solved except in the context of universal enforceable disarm- 
ament. 

It is my belief that agreement to such a disarmament program makes possible 
more generous political terms on the part of both the East and the West. These 
terms are necessary to solve these problems, but are unthinkable today because 
of strategic military considerations. 

For example, consider the problems of unification of Germany and of trade 
between free and Communist Europe. Institution of universal, enforceable dis- 
armament would bring about the dissolution of NATO as a military organization 
and the disarming of the nations on both sides of the Iron Curtain. It would 
place the responsibility for control of armaments and prevention of aggressions 
in a strong United Nations military force. Once this is accomplished, strategic 
requirements which now block unification and trade would disappear. 

This suggests the merit of the United States pursuing an interdependent nego- 
tiation of political settlements and universal enforceable disarmament. I be- 
lieve if we would do so we would have greater success. Each part of the double 
program would further the other. Safe disarmaments would make political 
terms more favorable and settlements more secure. On the other hand, political 


settlements of these issues might encourage agreement te a comprehensive plan 
of disarmament. 


























WORLD LEADERSHIP 


Disarmament alone sometimes seems a negative and unimaginative concept, 
but universal, enforceable disarmament offers tremendous potentialities. It can 
reduce political tensions and inequities, release resources for economic develop- 
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ment, and remove strategic considerations which obstruct the independence of 
people. 

A comprehensive disarmament plan, which seeks also these attendant benefits, 
offers positive hope to the world. 

The sort of disarmament I would like to see this country propose, as the heart 
of our foreign policy, is admittedly drastic, complex, and novel. Yet I submit 
that nothing less than universal, enforceable disarmament is adequate in this 
revolutionary nuclear age. 

For years we have groped forward in the dark with an exploring toe for some 
small step ahead, only to find that each such step was blocked or led to an abyss 
we sought to avoid. Never since the collapse of negotiations on the Baruch plan 
have we had the courage to come forward with a program that met the needs 
of the 20th century. 

Universal, enforceable disarmament has always seemed radical to many. Yet 
I should warn that once ICKM’s are perfected and produced, even the plan I 
have proposed may not be radical enough. 

There is now growing agreement with the abstract principle that law must 
replace anarchy at the international level. But even as we agree with such a 
principle we shy away from the steps required to substitute law for anarchy. 

Universal, enforceable disarmament is one of these steps. Once we accept 
it as a necessary alternative to war and anarchy we will begin to make progress 
toward the solution of the problem of securing peace, which will maintain our 
freedoms and liberties. 

Such a plan fits the requirements and is the only one which has any chance 
of acceptance. We will be well advised in our own self-interest to provide lead- 
ership to the world’s desire for peace by proposing such a program. 


x 








